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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


MARBLE COATS. 

Tus Editor of the Loseley MSS. ought 
to feel thankful when any serious or real 
error in his volume may be pointed out to 
him and corrected. 

Happy as he feels to have afforded sub- 
ject of amusement and research even to 
hypercriticism, which is generally em- 
ployed in pursuit of nothing, he can 
hardly plead guilty to the charge so gravely 
preferred aguinst him. The. statement 
which he made relative to Henry VIII. 
with eight gentlemen of his privy cham- 
ber, repairing to Rochester attired in 
marble coats, to meet the Lady Ann of 
Cleves, was derived from the old Chroni- 
cles; and that the King affected an in- 
cognito visit in a plain habit is evident 
from their statements; therefore, when 
the Editor said, narratively, and not 
strictly glossarially, that these coats were 
‘¢ perhaps of a plain stone-colour,’’ he did 
not, he hopes, err against matter of fact 
and common sense. ‘The ingenious critic, 
P.C.S.S. should, perhaps, have suggested 
that Mr. Kempe might have said, ‘‘ coats 
of sober hue, of a moft/ed stone colour.’”’ 
The omission of this more precise form of 
description appears to be ‘‘ the head and 
front of his offending ;’’ but, had he 
adopted it, P.C.S.S. woukt have lost the 
amusement the passage has afforded him, 
and the readers of the Gentleman’s Ma- 
gazine the benefit of his elaborate and 
erudite researches. The Editor of the 
Loseley MSS. now takes leave, in his turn, 
to propose a query, really ‘‘for the sake 
of information.’? Did Du Cange find, 
even in the jargon of the middle age, so 
barbarous a term as ‘‘ Marbrinus Pannus,”’ 
or is it the coinage of the critic’s brain ? 
In the edition of Du Cange in the Edi- 
tor’s possession, the glossarist certainly 
defines ‘‘ Marmoreus Pannus’’ thus : 
*“ Tunica de quodam panno marmoreo 
spisso cum rotis et griffonibus. Alibi 
Casula marmorei coloris. Marbré appel- 
lamus quod variis coloribus interstingui- 
tur.”? But, on the barbarous term Mar- 
brinus (if it had any previous existence to 
the publication of the July number of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine), the edition he 
quotes is silent. It may, perhaps, be of 
some service to the critic’s animadversion 
to point out that the Glossaire de la 
Langue Romane says, ‘‘ Marbre sorte d’e- 
toffe de differentes couleurs, de marmor, 
en bas Latin marbretus.’? Hence: the 
Marbrinus, perhaps, of P.C.S.S. Hence 
one might suggest to the critic, by a slight 
corruption, the name of the celebrated 
sMambrino (q. d. Marbr'no), because he 


might wear a mottled sureoat and a mar- 
ble helmet, in order that his enemies 
might be astonied! The old classic wri- 
ters are rather against P.C.S.S. ; for Vir- 
gil and Lucretius use marmoreus in the 
sense of uniformity of colour. Certainly 
the Dictionary of the French Academy 
defines ‘‘ Etoffes Marbrées’’—(not Mar- 
brés, however), as the critic quotes. The 
Editor of the Loseley MSS. allows that 
he ought to have written coats of a motley 
colour ; and he truly adds, that, for the 
herd of ‘ good-natured’? hypercritics, 
‘* Motley is your only wear.” 





J. R. refers G. L. F., who inquires in 
p. 2, as to the author of ‘‘ Vindicie con- 
tra Tyrannos,’’ to Bayle’s Dissertation on 
the subject, appended to the last volume 
of his ‘‘ Dictionnaire Historique,”’ of every 
edition ; to ‘‘ Deckerus de scriptis Ades- 
potis, with a letter from Bayle at the 
end,’”’? Amst. 1686, in 12mo; to “ Placcii 
Theatrum Anonymorum et Pseudonymo- 
rum,’’ Hamb. 1708, folio; and the “‘ Sup- 
plementum Mylii, 1740 ;’’ and, finally, to 
Barbier’s ‘‘ Dictionnaire des ouvrages ano- 
nymes et pseudonymes,’’ 2d edition, 1822, 
1827, 4 vols. 8vo. All these volumes are 
in the British Museum ; but the Disser- 
tation by Bayle sets the question at rest, 
and proves incontestably that Hubert 
Languet was the author. Placcius and 
Barbier only copy Bayle, who is instar om- 
nium ; and your Correspondent need not 
go further. H. Languet principally de- 
rives his arguments from the Bible, to 
which his opponents equally refer. 


A Reader of the Gentleman’s Magazine 
will esteem it a great favour if the Editor 
of that useful periodical would inform 
him where the Greek verses, written by 
the poet Thomson, referred to in the last 
series of Notes on Boswell’s Johnson, are 
to be found; and if the letter of Cave, 
from which a quotation is made, has been 
printed? At the same time, the Reader 
of Sylvanus Urban’s Magazine would ex- 
press a wish, that the able writer of those 
Notes would bring together the anecdotes 
of Thomson he alludes to. The story of 
Thomson’s marriage must be an impudent 
fabrication. Thomson’s nurse (had he a 
nurse?) told George Chalmers,—Chalmers 
told Mr. Taylor,—and Mr. Taylor tells 
the story to the public. Who can for a 
moment believe it ? 

Errata.—P. 64, b. 1. 21, for ‘¢ Decimus 
Lapides,’”’ read ‘* Decimus Lapis.’’—P. 
107,1. 22, for ‘‘ Rigby Hall,’’ read “* Riby 
Grove.”’ 
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POSTHUMOUS MEMOIRS OF HIS OWN TIME. 
“ By Sir N. W. Wraxatt, Bart. 3 Vols. 


We confess that we were not amongst those who joined in the general 
abuse of Sir Nathaniel Wraxall’s Memoirs of his Own Time, when that 
work first made its appearance, as if it were altogether unworthy of credit. 
Amidst much useful and entertaining information, there were certainly 
some circumstances, stated as facts, which had been picked up amongst 
the gossips of clubs and dinner parties, but no one could peruse that work 
without feeling convinced that there was a great deal of truth mixed up 
with certain errors and misstatements. We should think that Sir George 
Osborne was nearly right, in the proportions of truth and error, when he 
stated, in a letter to Sir Nathaniel Wraxall: ‘‘ I have perused your first 
edition again with much attention, and I pledge my name, that I personally 
know nine parts out of ten of your anecdotes to be perfectly correct ” 

Perhaps we may almost entirely attribute the outery which was raised, 
and the charges of falsehood which were made when the work in question 
was first published, to its having been a sort of tableau vivant of persons 
either then in existence, or who had recently been conspicuous on the 
theatre of life. Thus the family of George the Third were incensed at 
his portrait—the friends of Pitt and Fox neither approved of the picture 
of the former, or the censures on the political and private character of the 
latter—and the son of Charles Jenkinson (who was certainly a jobber) 
was displeased at the just likeness drawn of his father. The descendants 
of Lord Bute were implacable, and the present Marquis of Lansdowne 
threatened to prosecute. Sir N. Wraxall might have said with Horace : 

‘* Sunt quibus in Satira videar nimis acer, et ultra 
Legem tendere opus 

The posthumous volumes now before us are mach in the style of the 
former ones, with perhaps more erroneous inferences, and certainly with 
many unfair and extravagant suggestions relating to the political conduct 
of men, who were neither guilty of corruption on the one hand, nor of 
petty intrigues on the other. For instance, there is, we are sure, a most 
unfounded charge, to say the least of it, made against Mr. Pitt, of having 
accepted money from Lord Carrington ;* but we will venture to assert that 
if there ever was a statesman who had a thorough contempt for money, or 
who would disdain more to accept pecuniary assistance, he was that per- 
son. His character, and his whole life, gave the denial to such a suppo- 
sition, and yet Sir N. Wraxall does not hesitate to insinuate that such was 
the case. We will repeat his own words : 

‘* T believe that Mr. Smith claimed a Red Book; and that when his administra- 


collateral alliance with the family of the tion suddenly terminated in 1801, Lord 
same name, one of whom was ennobled Carrington was on the point of being cre- 











by Charles the First, under the title of ated Lord Wendover. Several years ear- 


Carrington; an English barony, which 
expired under Queen Anne early in the 
last century. Whether the fact be so or 
not, I have been told that Pitt intended 
to raise his friend a step higher in the 


lier, on Pitt’s becoming Lord Warden of 
the Cinque Ports, he had conferred on 
Lord Carrington the government of Deal 
Castle, situate in the immediate vicinity 
of his own residence at Walmer. Such 





* When Mr. Pitt went cut of office, his debts, we believe, amounted to 40,0007. We 
always understood that four of his friends—Sir C. Long, Bishop Prettyman, Mr. Steele, 
and Lord Carrington, /ent him each 10,000/. to pay them off.—Ep. 
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reiterated marks of more than common 
ministerial friendship, bestowed on a pri- 
vate member of Parliament, however re- 
spectable he might be, were by many im- 
puted to a sentiment of gratitude in return 
or p iary assist received from Mr. 

Smith, who as a banker, found many oc- 
casions for obliging the First Lord of the 
I can neither assert or deny 





reflect how distressed Pitt was throughout 
his whole life, and how large a sum he 
owed at his decease, we shall not perhaps 
consider it as improbable that even his 
elevated mind might so far bend to cir. 
cumstances, as to permit his friends, from 
their abundant resources, to contribute to 
his temporary accommodation or extrica- 
tion. 





the fact (he only insinuates it) ; but if we 


We cannot help here giving a short extract from a character of Mr. Pitt, 
which we have in our possession, written by one who lived on terms of 
intimacy with him, and who knew him well. ; 

“ Public spirit was the basis of his character, which future history will 
hold out as pure, exalted, and of undeviating integrity. No powers of de- 
scription can do justice to an oratory and eloquence that fascinated, over- 
powered, and electrified his audience. To have been felt as he ought, he 
must have been heard. In combating the fallacies of sophistry, and in 
stating unprecedented perils from which his patriotic energy rescued the 
nation, the clearness of his arguments, and the conclusive strength of his 
reasoning, aided by the indignant force of just sarcasm and irony, may 
have been equalled, but have never been surpassed by the best orators of 
Greece or Rome. Former ministers could turn over the pages of history, 
and discover there rules and precedents for political conduct. ‘This had 
to govern the country in a new era, and in turbulent times of unexampled 
difficulty and danger. Undismayed amidst the clamours and menaces of 
democracy, dazzled with the false lights of a vain philosophy, and of a 
destructive revolution that shook the edifice of civilization to its centre, 
with a determined firmness, and the salutary severity of provident coun- 
sels, he sustained the constitution, threatened as it was with the tre- 
mendous convulsions which overturned foreign states, and agitated the 
civilized world. We may also with truth assert that no minister ever 
loved his country with a more sincere and ardent zeal ; that no heart was 
more firmly British ; that no principles and public conduct were more 
pure and disinterested than his; and that no minister ever laboured more 
faithfully, fervently, and unremittingly, to render the nation prosperous, 
formidable and glorious.”’ 

Such was Mr. Pitt, and such was the man against whose character Sir 
N. Wraxall has ventured to make so base an insinuation ! 

The character of Sheridan is better drawn, and is perhaps upon the 
whole tolerably correct. His pecuniary embarrassments began in early 
life, and continued almost without an exception to its close, and this cir- 
cumstance is sufficient to account for that want of principle, and reckless- 
ness of consequences, which marked his character. Neither the brilliancy 
of his wit, nor'the power of his oratory, could throw a veil over his defect 
of moral principle, and he sunk year after year in general estimation, till, 
as Sir N. Wraxall observes : 


‘* His faculties became overcast from 
the effects of intoxication, licentiousness, 
and habits of dissipation.’’ He adds, 
that ‘‘ Sheridan’s last scene holds up an 
affecting and painful subject of contem- 
plation. A privy-councillor, the orna- 
ment of his age and nation, caressed by 
princes and dreaded by ministers,—whoze 
orations, and whose dramatic works, rank 
him amongst the most distinguished men 


of his own or of any period,—expired, 
though not in a state of destitution, like 
Spencer, like Otway, or like Chatterton, 
yet under humiliating circumstances of pe- 
cuniary embarrassment. His house was 
besieged by bailiffs ; one of whom press- 
ing to obtain entrance, and availing him- 
self of the moment when the front door 
was opened by a servant, in order to ad- 
mit the visit of Dr. Baillie, who attended 
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Sheridan during the progress of his last by the footman, repulsed him, and shut 
illness, that eminent physician, assisted the door in his face.”’ 

There is one redeeming fact attending the death-bed of Sheridan, which 
is not generally known, and‘which would show that his better feelings 
had not entirely forsaken him. During the progress of his last illness, 
when all hope of recovery was at an end, he was in the habit of writing some- 
thing in pencil on scraps of paper to Mrs. Sheridan, who was confined by 
illness in a room beneath him, and was unable to see him. These scraps 
of paper she invariably tore into the smallest bits as soon as she had read 
them. A few hours before he expired, Sheridan sent her one of these 
notes, which she accidentally dropped, after having perused it. A gentle- 
man who was sitting by her picked it up, and asked her if he might read 
it. After a little hesitation Mrs. Sheridan consented, and he found these 
words, written with a tremulous hand, ‘“ Send Charles (Ais son) into my 
room—the sight of me may be of use to him.” 

When we consider the state in which Sheridan was at that moment, 
his face distorted by disease and dissipation, and the departing rays of his 
wit, his eloquence, and his genius glimmering for the last time, there is 
something extremely affecting in this closing act of his life. We can 
almost fancy we heard him exclaim : 

‘* Virtus est vitium fugere; et sapientia prima, 
Stultitia caruisse.* 

‘* How different,’ our author remarks, Divided during many months of the 
‘* was the tenor of Fox’s life after the year between rustic occupations, elegant 
period of his retreat to St. Ann’s Hill! literature, and the company of a few 





* We cannot resist recording a few anecdotes of Sheridan within the two last years 
of his life, which we believe have not been published. 

Dining one day in a large company, on which there appeared in the morning papers 
a letter of Sir Everard Home’s upon the circumstances likely to have caused Sellitz’s 
death, the majority voted that the letter in question was likely to do more harm than 
good to the Duke of Cumberland’s reputation, in whose defence it was supposed to 
have been written. Sheridan took no part whatever in the argument, but upon one 
of the youngest of the party having observed that Sir Everard’s opinion appeared to 
him unanswerable ; viz. that Sellitz himself must have inflicted the wound, for, had 
the least violence been offered by any other hand, it was impossible that the cut 
across the throat could have been so cleanly effected, inasmuch as any resistance on 
his part would have produced a jagged appearance, Sheridan said quietly, ‘‘ Per- 
haps, my dear Sir, you may not be aware that many people suspect, from the neat- 
ness of the operation, that it was performed by Home himself.’’ 

Walking home one night, or rather one morning, with some young men, after 
the party had largely partaken of the bottle, the latter had amused themselves with 
calling a different hour from that proclaimed ; the watchman expostulated with them, 
saying, ‘ Gentlemen, if you go on so, people will not believe me when I call the right 
hour! ’’—upon which Sheridan said, ‘‘ You are a pretty person to stand upon your 
veracity ; a fellow who is never two hours together in the same story.’’ 

Another story, which Sheridan was rather fond of telling, was that Lord John 
Townshend, having won a good deal of money at Brooks’s, he, Sheridan, (who never 
played himself) and General Fitzpatrick agreed to rob him on his way home. Upon 
stopping Lord John’s chair for that purpose, the Irish chairman said, ‘‘ Sure we 
know your honour mighty well, Mr. Sheridan, and have a great regard for your 
Honor, but we cannot allow you to rob my Lord while he is in our custody.’ 
‘« Now,”’ Sheridan used to remark, ‘‘ I am at a loss to say which I was most flattered 
by, their affection for my person, or their opinion of my honesty.”’ 

Of Tierney (whom he did not much like) he remarked, ‘‘ That, as he walked along 
the street, he always looked as if he had a design to pick his own pocket.” Any 
one who ever met Tierney walking by himself in the street will understand what 
Sheridan meant. 

He said of Lord Lauderdale, ‘‘ A joke in L.’s mouth is really no laughing matter.” 
To understand this, it should be mentioned that his mouth was very large, and his 
breath supposed not to be very sweet. 
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friends, Fox (a green apron frequently 


employed himself in pruning or nailing 


fastened round his waist) amused and up his own fruit trees.’’ 


Like Sheridan, his pecuniary embarrassments were great, and this gave 
‘ occasion for Dudley North to exercise his wit. 


** Fox, being attacked by a severe in- 
disposition, which confined him to his 
apartment, Dudley North frequently vi- 
sited him. In the course of conversa- 
tion, Fox, alluding to his complaints, re- 


marked that he was compelled to observe 
much regularity in his diet and hours ; 
adding, ‘‘ I live by rule, like clock work.” 
Yes,’ replied Dudley, ‘‘ I suppose you 
mean that you go ¢ick, tick, tick.’’ 


Sir N. Wraxall gives us a charming character of the late Duchess of 





Devonshire, ‘‘ Whose heart,” he tells us, and with truth, “ might be con- 
sidered as the seat of those emotions which sweeten human life, adorn 
our nature, and diffuse a nameless charm over existence."’ He also relates 
a pleasing anecdote of her sister, the late Countess of Besborough. He 


saysthat : 


‘¢ While visiting in 1811 the vault in 
the principal church of Derby, where re- 
‘pose the remains of the Cavendish family, 
and contemplating the coffin which con- 
taiccd the ashes of that admired female, 
the Duchess of Devonshire, the woman 
who accompanied me pointed out the 
relics of a bouquet which lay upon the lid, 
nearly collapsed into dust. ‘That nose- 
gay,’’ said she, ‘‘ was brought here by the 
Countess of Besborough, who had de- 


signed to place it with her own hands on 
her sister’s coffin. But, overcome by her 
emotions on approaching the spot, she 
found herself unable to descend the steps 
conducting to the vault. In an agony of 
grief she knelt down on the stones, as 
nearly over the place occupied by the 
corpse as I could direct, and there depo- 
sited the flowers, enjoining me the per- 
formance of an office to which she was 
unequal.’’ 





We were rather surprised to find that Sir N. Wraxall has not said 
more of Lord Thurlow, or given some characteristic anecdotes of him. 
We are enabled, however, to supply one which we know to be perfectly 
authentic, and which may amuse our readers, as well as correct an error 
of Sir N. Wraxall’s, when he states that Lord Thurlow praised Lord 
Loughborough for his conduct in regard to the Regency Bill. 

It is known that Lord Thurlow had a perfect hatred of Lord Loughbo- 
rough. Just before the final question came before the House of Lords, as 
to the capability of his late Majesty George the Third, to resume the regal 
functions, Lord Loughborough died ; and as it was supposed that he was a 
great favourite of the King’s, the Duke of Clarence went to Windsor to 
inform the Queen of the circumstance, that she might break the intelli- 
gence to the King, who it was thought would be greatly affected by it. 
The Queen undertook the task, and after some circumlocution was about 
to tell the King of Lord Loughborough’s death, who had already been in- 
formed of it through another channel, when his Majesty stopped her, and 
exclaimed,—“ | know what you are going to say, Lord Loughborough is 
dead, and I have lost the greatest scoundrel in my dominions.” The Duke 
of Clarence returned to London, and went to the House of Lords, where 
he saw Lord Thurlow, just before the debate began on the King’s capa- 
bility to exercise his rightful prerogatives. On telling his Lordship what 
the King had said on hearing of Lord Loughborough’s death, “ Did 
he say so?” exclaimed Thurlow, “ then I do not want a stronger proof of 
‘the King's sanity than this.” 

Sir N. Wraxall repeats the well-known exclamation of Lord Thurlow’s, 
when speaking on the Regency question, and of the obligations they were 
under to preserve the rights of the King entire. 


** My debt of gratitude is ample," he has graciously conferred on me, which 
said, ‘‘ for the numerous favours the King whenever I forget, may God forget me !”’ 
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Our author adds that ‘‘ Pitt, who was 
standing at only a few paces distant from 
him when he pronounced these words, 
well knowing the treaty into which Lord 
Thurlow had entered with Carlton House, 
no longer master of his indignation, he 
turned round to General Manners, and 
to the other friends close to him, and in 
a low voice exclaimed, ‘ Oh! the rascal.’ 
General Manners himself assured me of 
this fact; adding, ‘ 1 was so astonished 
at it, and so unable to account for it, that 
when walking out with Mr. Pitt, some 
weeks afterwards, I asked him the reason 


of his exclamation. He related to me 
the particulars of the Chancellor’s con- 
duct, together with the cause that finally 
produced the rupture of the negotiation 
with the Prince of Wales. It is impos- 
sible to call in doubt the truth of the testi- 
mony here produced; Manners, who is 
alive at the present hour, (March 1820) 
being a man of strict honour and vefacity ; 
my intimate friend of forty years; above 
all suspicion of inventing such a story; 
and as devoid of any enmity towards Lord 
Thurlow, or towards his memory, as I 
am myself,’’ 


This is a curious historical anecdote, if it is true, and there appears to 


be no reason to doubt it. 


We find an amusing account of the late Duke of Norfolk, who is stated 


to have 


‘‘led a most licentious life, having fre- 
quently passed the whole night in excesses 
of every kind, and even lain down, when 
intoxicated, occasionally to sleep in the 
streets, or on a block of wood. In clean- 
liness he was negligent to so great a de- 
gree, that he rarely made use of water for 
the purposes of bodily refreshment and 
comfort. He even carried the neglect of 
his person so far, that his servants were 
accustomed to avail themselves of his fits 
of intoxication, for the purpose of washing 


him. On those occasions, being wholly 
insensible to all that passed about him, 
they stripped him as they would have 
done a corpse, and performed on his body 
the necessary ablutions. Nor did he 
change his linen more frequently than he 
washed himself. Complaining one day to 
Dudley North that he was a martyr to the 
rheumatism, and had ineffectually tried 
every remedy for its relief, ‘ Pray, my 
lord,’ said he, ‘ did you ever try a clean 
shirt.’’’ * 


We cannot help expressing our surprise that Sir N. Wraxall, in his 





account of Pepper Arden (Lord Alvanley), should have been so ignorant of - 


the reason of Pitt's predilection for him, or that he should have spoken of 
him with the contempt which he has done, stating that his person was 
ignoble, and his manner flippant, noisy, and inelegant. So far from the 
‘Jatter being the case, he had a great exuberance of wit, and his conversa- 
tion possessed so many charms, that Pitt never dined at a party when 
Arden was there, without making a point of his sitting next to him at 
dinner. His great failing was a quick and fiery temper, which he suffered 
to get the better of him, not only when sitting as a Judge on the bench, 
but in the private recesses of his family. A friend of ours was staying in 
his house, and, according to custom, the servants were called to attend 
prayers in the evening, which were read by Lord Alvanley himself. One 
of them however remained behind, and amused himself during the service 
by playing on a fiddle. Lord Alvanley heard the noise, and suddenly stop- 
ping, he called out—‘ Will no one stop that fellow’s d——d fiddling !” 
We were not aware, before the perusal of the volumes before us, that 
Sir N. Wraxall had been at all mixed up with the affair of the Queen of 
Denmark, Caroline Matilda, the sister of George the Third. His account 
of his interviews with that Princess, and of the negotiations which took 





* We can well recollect, when dining in our youth at the Piazza Coffee-house, in 
Covent Garden, seeing the Duke of Norfolk sitting next to the door of the coffee room 
in his light blue or grey coat, looking like a second Silenus, with five or six pint bot- 
tles before him, all of which he had regularly emptied, but not one of which he would 
suffer to be removed till he had completed his orgies. He then repaired to the Theatre, 
having perhaps a party dining at his house in St. James’s-square at the same time, 
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place, and the journies he made in her service, is perhaps the most inte- 
resting of any of the events which he has recorded. We will quote his 
account of his last interview with that unfortunate Princess. 


‘« T set out before eight, at which hour 
Mantel (a valet de chambre of approved 
fidelity) had engaged to meet me. The 
weather was most tempestuous, accompa- 
nied with rain, and such darkness as ren- 
dered it difficult to discern any : object. 
When I got to the drawbridge, no valet 
appeared ; and a few moments afterwards, 
the guard being relieved, passed close to 
me. Wrapped in my great coat, I waited, 
not without considerable anxiety. At 
length Mantel arrived. He said not a 
word, but, covering me all over with his 
large German cloak, and holding an um- 
brella over our heads, he led me in silence 
through the arch, into the area of the 
castle, from whence he conducted me to 
the Queen’s library. There he left me, 
exhorting me to patience, it being uncer- 
tain at what-hour her Majesty could quit 
her company. The room was lighted up, 
and the bookcases opened. In about 
thirty minutes the Queen entered the 
apartment. She was elegantly dressed in 
crimson satin, and either had, orimpressed 
me as having, an air of majesty, mingled 
with condescension, altogether unlike an 


ordinary woman of condition. Our inter- 
view lasted nearly two hours. She assured 
me that she would write the letter de- 
manded by the Danish nobility, to her 
brother, before she retired to rest; and 
would urge in the most pressing terms a 
compliance with the request made to him 
by Bulow in the name of his party. ‘ As 
to the question which he puts to me,’ 
added she, ‘ whether I would be ready to 
set out for Copenhagen on the first inti- 
mation of their success ;’ assure him that 
I am disposed to share every hazard with 
my friends, and to quit this place at the 
shortest notice. But he must remember 
that I am not mistress of my own actions. 
I live here under the King of England’s 
protection, in his castle, and in his domi- 
nions. I cannot leave Zell without his 
consent and approbation. To obtain that 
permission, shall form one of the princi- 
pal objects of my letter to him.’ She 
then mentioned to me, for the first time, 
a circumstance which gave her much con- 
cern, as she apprehended it might retard, 
or wholly impede, the success of my ne- 
gotiation in London.”’ 


After stating what these difficulties were, Sir N. Wraxall proceeds to 


state that 


‘* these material points being settled, our 
conversation took a wider range; and as 
her Majesty manifested no disposition to 
terminate it, we remained together till 
near eleven, when I ventured to ask her 
if it was her pleasure that I should retire. 
She acquiesced, having first enjoined me 
to keep her constantly, as well as minutely 
informed, upon every occurrence that 
arose ; though she hoped that my absence 
would be of short duration. When ready 
to leave me, she opened the door, but re- 
tained it a minute in her hand, as if wil- 
ling to protract her stay. She never, per- 
haps, looked more engaging than on that 
night, in that attitude, and in that dress. 
Her countenance, animated with the pros- 
pect of her approaching emancipation 


from Zell (which was in fact only a refuge 
and an exile), and anticipating her resto- 
ration to the throne of Denmark, was 
lighted up with smiles ; and she appeared 
to be in the highest health. Yet, if futu- 
rity could have been unveiled to us, we 
should have seen behind the door which 
she held in her hand, the ‘ fell Anatomy,’ 
as Constance calls him, already raising his 
dart to strike her. Within seven weeks 
from that day she yielded up her last 
breath. As soon as the Queen left me, 
Mantel came again, and wrapping me up 
as before, conducted me out of the castle; 
after which he led me by unfrequented 
ways back tomy obscure inn. The dark- 
ness and the weather greatly favoured me.’’ 


Such is the account Sir N. Wraxall gives us of his last interview with 








the unfortunate and youthful Queen of Denmark. She was married at 
sixteen to a most imbecile and dissolute Prince, and was driven from the 
throne when she was little more than twenty years of age. The history of 
her confinement in the Castle of Cronsberg, and her all but captivity at 
Zell, is well known, and we must confess that the perusal of it leads us to 
_ think that the King of England did but little towards rescuing his amiable 
and accomplished sister from the state of imprisonment to which she had 
been subjected. His own Sister, the hereditary Princess of Brunswick, 
acted by directions of George the Third as a spy on her conduct ; usually 
1 ‘ 
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coming over to Zell every Wednesday, and returning to Brunswick on the 
Saturday evening. This fact Sir N. Wraxall asserts that he received from 
the Queen's own mouth. There was also considerable reluctance shewn 
to supply the money necessary to reinstate her on the throne of Denmark, 
and the utmost care was taken by the King not to commit himself by any 
act which might tend to procure his sister’s freedom. Posterity will regard 
her as the victim of a dissolute monarch, whose vices rendered him une 
worthy of her, and as a martyr to the cautious and calculating politics of 
this country. Had her beauty and talents equalled those of Mary 
Queen of Scotland, she would have excited as much enthusiasm and pity 
as that Princess did. ’ 

We are amongst the number of those who have a strong. curiosity that 
the author of Junius’s letters should be deterré before we quit the scene of 
life; and we cannot help thinking, with Sir N. Wraxall, that Sir Philip 
Francis has stronger claims to be considered that Author than any one 
else. He was certainly very young when the letters appeared, but it is 
not at all improbable that he was greatly assisted in writing them by his 
father, the translator of Horace, who was quite equal to the task, and he 
certainly had the means of access to every kind of official knowledge. It 
was well known also that he had no objection to claim indirectly for him- 
self the fame of Junius, when he was in no danger of incurring either 
danger or obloquy by doing so. Sir N. Wraxall considers that his written 
answer to the inquiry whether he was Junius or not, is conclusive, because 
Sir Philip Francis would never have allowed a doubt to exist of his being 
the author of “ Junius’s Letters,” while he was conscious of never having 
written them. We cannot however quite agree with this supposition, as 
we all know how far vanity will lead a man who is ambitious of literary 
fame. We happen to know that Sir Philip Francis had deposited, many 
years ago, a box, carefully secured, at an eminent banking-house in Lon- 
don, which it was thought contained the volumes which it was known 
Woodfall had sent bound to the Author of Junius. At Sir Philip Francis’s 
death this box was opened, but it contained nothing which threw any light 
on the point under discussion. It has been always supposed that the late 
Lord Grenville knew who was the Author ; but we have been assured by a 
friend of his lordship’s, that he most unequivocally denied to him that this 
was the case.* Lord Grenville said, when applied to, that he felt little inte- 
rest about the matter. 

A considerable part of the volumes before us is filled with details of the 
public conduct and trial of Warren Hastings. History does not furnish 
us with an account of such political persecution as this celebrated man un- 
derwent. He had a phalanx of transcendant talents and eloquence opposed 
to him, and he had nothing to combat them with but his own eminent ser- 
vices, and the rectitude of his powerful and enlightened mind. It should 
be recollected that Warren Hastings was only fifty-two when he landed in 
this country, and that by far the greatest part of his life had been passed 
in India. g ever of meeting with the homage and gratitude of his coun’ 
try, on arriving in it ; instead of finding himself decorated with honours, 





* We know that Lord Grey has expressed his complete conviction that Francis was 
the Author of Junius’s Letters, giving at the same time reasons, personal to Francis, 
which rendered concealment unavoidable on his part. There is an ‘ on dit,’ that Mr. 
Rogers was requested to ask Sir P. Francis whether he were the Junius. On puttin 
the question, he was met by a stern frown, and ‘ask that again, Sir, at your peril. 
‘ Well, Mr. Rogers,’ said her Ladyship, ‘is he Junius?’ ‘ I don’t know whether hé 
is Junius, but I know he is Brutus.’ 


Gent. Mac. Vot.VI. R 
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and rewarded for his resplendent services ; like another Aristides, he was 
met by an impeachment, and was held up by Burke to public abhorrence, 
and pointed at by Sheridan as a trickster and a tyrant—at once, a Scapin 


and a Dionysius. 


We will now quote the character given of him by Sir N. Wraxall. 


‘Never, perhaps, did any man, who 
passed the Cape of Good Hope, display a 
mind more elevated above mercenary con- 
siderations. Placed in a situation where 
he might have amassed immense wealth, 
without exciting censure, he revisited 
England with only a modest competence. 
Animated by the ambition of maintaining, 
perhaps of extending, the dominions of 
the East India Company, he looked down 
on pecuniary concerns. He subsisted, 
principally, or wholly, on the annuity of 
four thousand pounds a year conferred on 
him by that Company; driving nearly 
four miles to church on Sundays, in a 
one-horse chair, and exhibiting no splen- 
dour in his domestic establishment. ‘ 

“*In private life, he was playful and 
gay to a degree hardly conceivable, never 
carrying his political vexations into the 
bosom of his family. Of a temper so 
buoyant and elastic, that the instant he 
quitted the council board, where he had 
been assailed by every species of opposi- 
tion, often heightened by personal acri- 
mony, oblivious of these painful occur- 


rences, he mixed in society like a youth 
on whom care had never intruded. How 
classic was his mind; how philosophic, 
how alive to the elegant images and ideas 
presented to us by antiquity, his imitation 
of Horace’s 

‘ Otium Divos rogat in patenti,’ 


may best evince. He composed it on his 
return home to England, while on board 
the vessel which brought him from Ben- 
gal. How much admiration does his 
conduct at Benares, during the rebellion 


’ of Cheyt Singh, justly excite ! Surround- 


ed by enemies, open or concealed ; pro- 
tected only by a few companies of Sepoys, 


‘whom he was unable to pay, and without 


the means of obtaining timely support ; 
his courage, calmness, and prudence tri- 
umphed over the insurrection. Peace 
with our Asiatic and European foes ulti- 
mately took place ; public credit was pre- 
served ; and when Hastings quitted Cal- 
cutta, on the:Ist of February, 1785, 
universal tranquillity reigned throughout 
our territories in the East.’’ 


_ We will make one further extract, in order to shew the generosity and 
placability of Warren Hastings’s disposition. A person, of the name of 


‘¢ Lacam, had planned the formation of 
a harbour at Sangur, not far from the 
mouth of the Ganges, and he was patro- 
nised by Hastings. Conceiving the pro- 
ject to be calculated for public utility, he 
even lent Lacam a large sum of money 
for the purpose of carrying it into execu- 
tion. Nevertheless, when, in 1774, Cla- 
vering, Monson, and Francis arrived at 
Calcutta, Lacam joined them in their 
hostility at Hastings’s measures, regard- 


less of his obligations to the Governor- 
General. The gentleman who related this 
fact to me, added, ‘I pressed him to 
compel Lacam to repay the money, after 
experiencing such proofs of his ingrati- 
tude.’ ‘I cannot,’ replied he. ‘ Why?’ 
was my answer. ‘ Because,’ rejoined he, 
‘Lacam is my enemy.’ ‘ Yet,’ added the 
person who communicated to me the 
anecdote, ‘I believe, at that time, Has- 
tings was not worth ten thousand pounds.’ 


There are many other subjects we might have noticed in our perusal of 








these volumes, but we think that we have said enough to show our readers 
that much agreeable information may be derived from them. Indeed, we 
have no doubt but that these Posthumous Memoirs will not be considered 
as one of the ephemeral productions of the day, but that they will be con- 
sulted by those who wish to obtain information relative to one of the most 
eventful and interesting periods of English history. We have not much 
to say against the facts Sir N. Wraxall relates, because we think they are 
in general to be depended on ; but we object strongly to many of the argu- 
ments he brings forward, and. the inferences which he deduces from such 
facts. It has been justly observed, that nothing is so little to be depended 
upon as history ; as the prejudices or misconception of an historian are 
constantly liable to place things in a false point of view. We believe it 
was Fox who remarked of our two historians, Gibbon and Hume, that the 
one so loved a King, and the other so hated a Priest, that neither of them 
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could be depended upon where either a Priest or a King were concerned. 
So it is with Sir N. Wraxall. He has evidently, we think, his prejudices 
on particular subjects, and his jalities for particular men; and when’ 
this is the case, his remarks should be read with caution, and his in- 
ferences duly weighed before they are adopted. Much is evidently stated ' 
from hearsay, with but little apparent authority as to its authenticity. 


Quodcunque ostendis mihi sic, incredulus odi. 


Having thus stated our opinion of the work before us, we may add 
that it is written in a very agreeable manner, and that it cannot fail of 
being generally read and liked. Sir N. Wraxall’s conversation was, we : 
are told by one who knew him well, particularly lively and entertaining, - 
and this may be said not only of his Posthumous Memoirs, but of the 
“Memoirs of his own time,” and his “'Tour to the Northern parts of 
Europe." He appears to write as he would talk ; and this is, perhaps, 
one of the best compliments which can be paid to him as an author. 

There are some inaccuracies ; but they are almost too trifling ‘to men- 
tion. For instance, Sir N. Wraxall tells us that Sheridan, having called’ 
one morning on Lady Payne, the wife of Sir Ralph Payne, who was sup- 
posed not to have treated her kindly, found her in tears, which she placed, 
however, to the account of her monkey, who had expired only an hour or 
two before, and for whose loss she expressed deep regret. ‘‘ Pray write 
me an epitaph for him ?” added she ; ‘‘ his name was Ned.” Sheridan in- 
stantly penned these lines : 

* Alas! poor Ned! 
My Monkey ’s dead ! 
I had rather by half 
It had been Sir Ralph.” 


Now, the fact is, that Jekyll wrote the lines ; the monkey’s name was not 
Ned, and the lines began thus : 


“Poor Jim! 
I am sorry for him,’’ &c. 


There is also not one word of truth in the assertion that “ Lord Grey 
supplied Sheridan in his last illness with every article for his comfort from 
his own kitchen.” 

We might multiply our list of inaccuracies ; but as they do not mate- 
rially a the general character of the work, we shall now conclude our 
remarks. 





DIARY OF A LOVER OF LITERATURE. 
(Continued from Vol. V. p. 463.) 


1811. June 11. Walked this morning by Sir Rob. Harland’s embankment; 
finished, as I walked, Butler’s Life of Fenelon: written with great sim- 
_ plicity and sweetness, and exhibiting a most finished and interesting por- 
trait of that amiable and accomplished Prelate. Fenelon’s yielding himself 
to the mystic flights of Quietism, only demonstrates the excessive tender- 
ness and fervour of a heart which could carry the love of God to such an 
extravagant degree of purity and warmth. In the sensorium of modern 
Methodism, fear obviously predominates over affection. ey ; 

13. Read Barrington’s History of the Union of Great Britain and Ire-° 
land; written with all that rank luxuriance which so peculiarly distin- 
guishes Irish eloquence, and principally accounts (though I do not deny 
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the influence of other causes which he ingeniously assigns), for the failure 
of two most eminent Irish orators in the British House of Commons ; where 
such an overcharged, impassioned, grotesque style of address, kindling no 
sympathy, must soon expire. In Burke, this Hibernian peculiarity was at 
once chastened and sustained by other transcendant qualities ; but it cost 
even him much. 

19, Walked round by Stoke Hills: read, as I went, Dyer’s Grongar 
Hill; his landscape wants arrangement and keeping. Though I confess 
it would be difficult strictly to preserve these, and the reflections arising 
so sweetly out of the varions ingredients in his landscape, without the 
appearance of formality. His “Ruins of Rome,” a noble theme, and in 
many respects successfully treated ; but the whole contexture of the poem 
is obscure, and its effect impaired by an affectation of learned allusion. 
Mr. Fonnereau told me, yesterday, that he found himself three years older 
than he supposed—a painful discovery ! though the nature of things is not 
altered by it, nor life abbreviated. 

22. ‘Turned over Drake’s Gleaner, vol. rv. The Tale No. 153, from 
the Bee, translated from the French of the Abbé B—, is most happily 
conceived, and admirably told. The denouement is quite unexpected, and 
reflects infinite point, spirit, and charm on the whole. I have not met 
with anything lately that has pleased m2 more. 

June 23. Looked through the Gleaner, 4th vol. The strictures on 
Hume and Robertson, as historians, No. 155, and on Gibbon, 157, though 
severe, are certainly founded in justice. No. 162, the same writer neatly 
remarks, that conceits in style, though captivating for a season, as soon as 
the fashion changes, appear, like the dress of our grandmothers, ridiculous 
and disgusting ; while those compositions which do not deviate from na- 
ture, like the statues of Apollo or Antinéus, continue to be admired as 
long as they exist. I do not understand how the characters of Don Quix- 
ote and Sancho Panza should be so entirely misrepresented in all our 
translations (No. 170), and why they should be so incapable of just exhi- 
bition in any language but the Spanish. 

June 24. Read Mallet’s poem of the ‘ Excursion,’ founded on the idea 
of the Fancy’s expatiating and exploring Nature : it is most striking and 
impressive. On our globe in the first canto, and in the second throughout 
the other regions of the universe. The description of the Tempest, in the 
former, is wonderfully fine, and the whole has great merit. Little Mary 
came in the evening. 

June 27. Read an article in the Ed. Rev. No. xxxv., ‘ The Liberty of 
the Press as affected by the law of Public Libel.’ They remark that the 
law of Libel stands opposed to the intellectual, as the law of Treason to the 
physical force directed against Government, and in the advanced state of 
society, when this former species of force becomes more and more opera- 
tive, ought, for the purposes of freedom, to be defined with at least equal 
precision. The press, they observe, may be abused on political subjects, 
two ways. When good public measures and good public men are blamed, 
and when bad public measures and bad public men are praised ; but that 
the former, though far the Jeast offence of the two, is alone visited by the 
law’; and that, as the law of libel now stands, we owe freedom of discus- 
sion on public matters entirely to a prudential forbearance on the part of 
those in power. The abuse, by way of censure, they contend, has a far 
less tendency to induce anarchy, than the abuse by way of praise has to 
= despotism ; and despotism is by far the most imminent danger. 

hey finely remark, towards the close, on the tendency of a free press so 
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to harmonize the tone of Government and the sentiments of the people, 
that no jarring opposition can ever rise between them. This is as just, as 
it is novel. ' 

June 30. Looked into Kirwan’s Logic. He appears to me to possess 
neither penetration nor comprchension ; nor has he virtue enough in him 
to render his errors useful. His definition of a verb gives me a complete 
surfeit of his abilities and achievements ; he seems to possess the talent 
only to perplex and obscure. 

July 1. Read some of Swift’s Poems in Johnson's edition. His Pin- 
darics are detestable ; deficient in every thing which should constitute a 
poem, but sense, and not abounding in that. But the facility and spirit 
and humour of some of his lighter compositions, are admirable, and but for 
the physical impurities with which they are perpetually stained, would be 
perfectly delightful. 

July 3. Read Dibdin's Bibliomania ; in which, affecting to ridicule, he 
clearly exposes his own inordinate passion for scarce books. ‘ Gentle 
reader,’ he says in a note, p. 121, ‘ after having seen the ‘ Heurs de Nétre 
Dame’ decorated with seven small exquisite paintings of the Virgin and 
Christ, and the Aldine Petrarch and Virgil of 1501—all of them executed 
upon snow-white vellum, I hope to descend to my obscure grave in perfect 
peace and satisfaction’!!! What egregious absurdity! He ruins the 
celebrated story of Orator Henley, by stating that he gave out he would 
show a new and expeditious method of converting a pair of boots into shoes. 

July 4. Read Mitford’s Greece. It is from the exertions of Genius 
that she produced, of which we have little more than the remains, that 
Greece derives its high interest in our feelings. Its political acts and suf- 
ferings, except in its combats with Persia, have little general attraction. 
This is a most distressing circumstance for they historian, who can never 
write up to the reader’s expectation. The dissoluteness of manners pro- 
duced by the great plague at Athens, appears to me to be a most extraor- 
dinary accompaniment of such a visitation. Though there were no hopes 
and fears respecting an hereafter, the dismal spectacles around, and horrid 
apprehensions, one would think, must have operated to chill and repress 
licentiousness.* 

July 12. Saw Miss Pearson: she said that Sheridan had now become 
so nervous that it was quite painful to him to speak in the House; called 
when he was about to speak at Moore's ; asked him to feel his pulse ; in 
a flutter ; could not speak at last : literally, sometimes, without a shilling 
in his pockets. 





* Mr. Green’s remark, though theoretically just, is not borne out by experience. 
What the Greek historian mentions as a consequence of the Athenian plague, is also 
asserted of those which have taken place in this and other countries: now as this 
relaxation of the social bonds has accompanied and followed not only the scourge of 
epidemical and endemical diseases, but also political convulsions and revolutions of 
society,—it must be sought in the interruption which occurs in the social state; in 
the absorption of all feelings and love in that of personal preservation; in the severe 
. and scrutinizing eye of society no longer being vigilant and awake to the proceedings 
of civil life ; in the diminished security of property and life ; in the natural tendency 
of the passions to burst out, where the fence of law, custom, and opinion, is weakest ; 
in the hope of being concealed amid general engagements, or excused from increased 
temptation, and diminished powers of resistance or avoidance ; in carelessness of the 
future, when the present is uncertain. Such is said to have been the effect of the 
plague in London; such also the degradation of general morals, and of female chas- 
tity, subsequent to the last revolution in Greece ; and such, we are informed, has also 
followed the atest revolution in France.—Ep. 
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July 13, Read the 14th chapter of D’Alembert’s Elemens. God—Man 
—Nature : these he makes the three grand objects of philosophical research. 
The study of Nature, he observes, is the study of the properties of bodies, 
and these properties depend on two things, motion and figure—the respec- 
tive objects of the sciences of ‘la Mechanique’ and of Geometry. But 
before the simplest of these, i.e. Geometry, stands the science of Algebra, 
which treats of the properties of ‘la grandeur en général.. The objects of 
the two former sciences, he contends, is material and sensible ; but of the 
latter, purely intellectual: our own creation by abstraction. 

Aug. 13. Finished Arthur Young's Tour in Ireland. He surfeits with 
descriptions of picturesque and sublime scenes, to a degree that would in- 
duce one to suppose he had never visited any country of mountainous fea- 
tures before. Lord Antrim’s is the largest property in Antrim, 173,000 
acres ; let for 8,000/., but underlet for 64,0007. by tenants that have per- 
petuities. Lord Shelburne has alone 150,000 acres, in Kerry; lands 
which the present Earl of Kerry's grandfather offered to lease for 15004. 
per annum, now produce 20,0007. In Limerick, a man may keep a car- 
riage, 4 horses, 3 men, 3 maids, a good table, with a-wife, three children, 
and a nurse, for 500/. a year. Anno 1776. 

Aug. 20. Read, with deep emotion, of the sudden death of my excel- 
lent and respected friend, Dr. Pearson. He was seized with an apoplectic 
fit, while walking in his garden at Rempstone, on Wednesday the 14th at 
noon, and died at seven in the morning of Saturday the 17th ; leaving, I 
sincerely believe, not his equal, for worth and amiable qualities, behind 
him.* Revised my article for the papers on the death of poor Pearson. 
Mr. Bunn called on the subject : called afterwards on him, and had a con- 
ference with Hasell there; finally settled it. They rather wished, I 
believe, to have it softened down ; but I was steady. I have said nothing 
more than what in my conscience I believed, respecting my dear departed 
friend ; and should do injustice to my feelings, were I to suppress any 
part of the eulogy. There is a timidity in your more prudential men, 
which, though it might operate beneficially to repress bombast, would, at 
the same time, effectually emasculate all superior composition. I am so 
satisfied with what I have said, that, with some slight alterations, it might 
serve, I think, for an inscription on his tomb. 

Aug. 25. Called on poor Pearson; a melancholy but painful duty : 
deeply affected ; his brother was struck with a violent sickness and gene- 
ral indisposition, while walking in his garden with a newspaper, at one 
o'clock on the 14th, but was able to relate what he felt: his mind soon 
afterwards wandered. Had medical aid in three quarters of an hour; re- 
fused the assistance of a village doctor, as he knew that venesection was 
with him a critical operation. Recovered his senses the next day, and 
was even jocose. Thrilling description of Pearson’s approaching the house 
early on Sunday morning, and timidly trying to dispel the agonies of sus- 
pense : of an inflammatory habit. I read a letter of Percival’s to Pearson 
on the occasion, evincing much friendliness of heart—wonderful, for a 
statesman ! 

Aug. 26. Had a musical party in the evening. Mr. Bacon also came ; 
was present at the last oratorio, at which Handel played, apparently in 





* Mr. Green printed, and gave to his friends, a very well-written and interesting 
sketch of Dr. Edward Pearson’s life and writings, probably enlarged from this sent 
to the papers. See Gent. Mag. 1811, ii. 198, 665. 
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great suffering ; but when he came to his concerto he rallied, and kindling 
as he advanced, descanted extemporaneously with his accustomed ability 
and force ; of a most dignified and awe-inspiring port—died the follow- 
ing Friday. 

Aug. 31. In the Selections from the Gent. Mag. the following remarka- 
ble ages occur: Died, Dec. 22, 1753. Rev. — Braithwaite of Carlisle, 
aged 110. July 31, 1764. George Kirton of Oxnop Hall, Yorkshire, 
Esq. aged 125.—1786. Cardinal de Salis, Archb. of Seville, aged 110.— 
1767. In Maryland, Francis Ange, aged 134. Had a son at 103 by a wife 
aged 53.—1774. At Hagley, John Tice, aged 125.—Lady Peshal's husband, 
a clergyman, who wrote a book on the Common Prayer, stated—‘ That 
God’s eye was like the great candle at the Post-Office, it would search you 
through and through.” This is the most complete inverted hyperbole I 
ever met with. 





NEW RECORD COMMISSION. 
Postscript to No. V. 


SIR Henry Wotton used to say, that ‘critics were like brushers of noblemen’s 
clothes.’ The simile indicates both the nature of the critic’s occupation, and the 
various characters of the workmen. One goes to his labour in a manner so thought- 
less and unskilful that the subject passes from his hands without alteration or im- 
provement. That is the careless critic. Another works with such superfluous vigour 
that he rubs holes in a good garment, and then abuses the tailor by way of excuse for 
his own folly. This is the awkward critic. In our last Magazine, in an article upon 
one of works of the Record Commission, we introduced to the notice of our readers 
a ‘brusher’ of another description; one who having to exercise his ungentle craft 
upon a work which was the production of two individuals, not merely concealed the 
fact of its being a joint production from his readers, but actually attributed to the 
carelessness of the one, faults which he knew had entirely originated with the other, 
and had, to a certain extent, been corrected by the person to whom he attributed 
them. The critic did not even stop there. From this misrepresentation of the fact 
he inferred the general incompetency of the person whom he wronged, and, upon 
the strength of his own misstatement, held him up to the world, as well as his little 
wit would permit him to do, as a person altogether incapable of performing the duties 
which, as an officer of the public, he was bound to execute. We will not venture to 
assign the exact class to which a ‘ brusher’ of this description belongs. The indig- 
nant honesty of the common people would find no difficulty in discovering titles 
exactly descriptive of the morality and the ability of a person who asserted that 
John did that which all the world, including him who made the assertion, knew to 
have been the work of Thomas; or who should infer that because Thomas com- 
mitted blunders, and John did all he could to set them right, that, therefore, John 
was a most incompetent person, and had never done any thing wortha rush. We say 
the common people would be apt to designate such a critic by very plain and homely 
titles, but probably they might not be thought quite fit to be addressed to ‘ears 
polite,’ and therefore we forbear to make use of them. 

Our attention has been again directed to this critic by some remarks which he has 
thought proper to make upon us, and our article, in a recent number of The Literary 
Gazette ; remarks appended to a paper, which is from beginning to end a series of 
misstatements so palpable and disgraceful as to reflect no little discredit upon the 
periodical which has given them circulation. But our purpose is not by any means 
to expose the numberless and egregious errors of this incompetent and prejudiced 
writer ; we merely intend to notice two of his observations which affect ourselves, and 
our position with our readers. 
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It was of course impossible for him to justify the wrong he had done to Mr. Hunter ; 
he does not attempt it, but he wishes it to be inferred that we exposed that wrong 
from impure motives, and because, as he says, ‘Mr. Hunter has been for some years 
one of the principal contributors to the Gentleman’s Magazine.’ Admirable logic, 
if it were true! It seems we are to be prohibited from exposing dishonesty in those 
cases in which it happens to be practised upon ourselves. ‘O just judge!’ But the 
statement upon which this acute reasoning is based, is not true. We are sorry to say 
that Mr. Hunter has not been ‘for some years,’ nay, he has never been, ‘ one 
of the principal contributors to this Magazine.’ Two or three occasional arti- 
cles in the course of a year, to most of which his name has been appended, 
are all the assistance we have received from him. Any one who will turn to 
those articles, may judge whether the smallness of their number be not a proper sub- 
ject of regret, and, whether also it be not ridiculous to assert that they constitute 
Mr. Hunter ‘ one of the principal contributors’ to our Miscellany. This is a fair and 
obvious specimen of the random, hap-hazard character of the assertions of which this 
paper is composed. Who are, and who are not, the principal contributors to this 
Magazine is very well known in the literary world. This writer might have ascer- 
tained the fact by a little inquiry. Butno! He thought it would suit his purpose 
that it should be believed that Mr. Hunter was a principal contributor, and, either 
without inquiry, or in opposition to his better knowledge, he broadly asserted that it 
was so. Something like this was his previous conduct to Mr. Hunter. Actuated by 
some concealed motive, he wished to have it inferred that Mr. Hunter was not a man 
of ability. His purpose would be answered if he could but fix upon him the charge 
of having been guilty of the numerous errors in the Rofuli Selecti. Although the 
fact that these were not the errors of Mr. Hunter stared him in the face at every 
turn, and was as well known as any other fact whatever respecting the Record Com- 
mission, he still impudently treated the book as if they were all Mr. Hunter’s 
errors ; and upon the foundation of that misrepresentation, patched up, not the criti- 
cism, but the libel, of which we recently complained. We will merely add upon 
this point, that Mr. Hunter has no influence whatever in the conduct or management 
of this Magazine ; that he has never been consulted respecting the last, the present, 
or any other of our Record Articles ; and that, to the best of our belief, he has always 
been as totally ignorant of their contents, previous to their publication, as the writer 
alluded to, or any other person whosoever. 

The other point upon which we desire to correct this writer is, his assertion that 
‘the point at issue’ relates to Mr. Hunter’s ‘ Record-scholarship.’ He is wrong. 
We have not paid Mr. Hunter so bad a compliment as to enter upon such a question. 
It would really be too ridiculous, especially against such a writer. No; the question 
between us and this fair and candid critic has relation to a higher and more important 
subject. It is a question of morality and not of literature. Itis this. Has he not, 


in defiance of plain and obvious facts, and in opposition to those laws of honour and 
honesty to which even critics are generally Pov. asserted certain daring untruths 
respecting Mr. Hunter, and, by means of those untruths, endeavoured to depreciate 
and defame that gentleman in the estimation of the world? We say he has. In our 
last number we proved it. He has not attempted any reply, but has merely shielded 
himself under various paltry and vulgar allusions to ourselves, and vague threatenings 
against Mr. Hunter. When Charles IX. of Bartholomew-Massacre-memory, subse- 
quently pledged his word for some political purpose, he was asked for some further 
guarantee. ‘ What!’ said he, ‘ is not a King’s word security enough?’ ‘ No’ replied 
the person to whom the question was addressed; ‘no! by Saint Bartholomew!’ 
The scandalous attack of this writer upon Mr. Hunter, its gross unfairness, the 
palpable untruths upon which it is based, are his Saint Bartholomew. Henceforward 
he may say what he will. Does any one wince under his attacks? Will any one 
credit his assertions? or weigh Mr. Hunter, or ourselves, in his balance? No! ‘ No! 
by Saint Bartholomew !’ 
9 
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PORTRAITS: FROM REMINISCENCES, By DR. DIBDIN. 


Dr. Tournay. (p. 79.) 


Of Dr. Tournay 1 had scarcely more 
than a slight knowledge during the very 
few latter years of his life; but I saw 
and found enough in him to account 
for the estimation in which he was 
held by the University, and especially 
by the high Tories. His heart was 
‘warm and liberal, his understanding 
strong and acute. If you only granted 
him his premises, he would build 
such a superstructure upon them, as it 
would be very difficult to shake or 
pulldown. He was a very Cornish 
wrestler inargument—wary, powerful, 
decisive—while the asperity of his in- 
vective was frequently softened or 
accompanied by a sort of heart’s 
chuckle, which appeared to disarm 
‘theirterror. His table was always an 
abundant one, and his puns would 
sometimes circulate as briskly as his 
hock. At one of his symposia, 1 was 
proud to receive his hearty concurrence 
in commendation of that most mar- 
vellously described night battle, in 
Mr. Gleig’s account of the campaign 
in New Orleans; and for his good 
taste, in this behalf, as I told him, I 
could almost forgive his outrageous 
Toryism. {Dr. Tournay resigned the 
wardenship of Wadham in 1831, in 
favour of Dr. Symons.] 


Witiram ano James Moncrierr. 
(p. 101.) 

The two members here introduced, 
were sons of the late Rev. Sir Henry 
Welwood Moncrieff, D.D., Bart. an 
able, upright, and exemplary charac- 
ter, gathered’ to his fathers in 1827, 
in the fullness of years. The eldest 
son William, who, on going out to 
Malta, and becoming His Majesty’s 
Attorney-General, was knighted, and 
died there in 1813, was one of our 
most distinguished debaters, and, I 
think, the best replier in the club. 
He never left a point untouched; and 
was alike remarkably happy in cover- 
ing the weaker parts of his own case 
or argument, and taking advantage 
of those of his adversary. No man 
required such little preparation. He 
seemed to know the chief bearings of 
his subject almost intuitively, and 
spoke with a surprising elasticity of 

Gent. Mace. Vot. VI. 


spirit and unhesitating promptitude of 
utterance. But his periods were 
neither rounded nor ornate; and he 
neither shook the soul nor took the 
imagination captive. He was, how- 
ever, altogether a very powerful de- 
bater, and a fearful opponent. His 
brother James, who succeeded to the 
baronetcy, and is now Lord Moncrieff, 
(one of the Lords of Session in Scot- 
land), was not less distinguished for 
acuteness of perception and fluency of 
speech. He was, in my time, a junior 
member of the society, but he became, 
in the end, one of its most dis- 
tinguished members. His abilities 
and reputation are now so duly ac- 
knowledged in his own country, as to 
render further notice of them, in this 
place, a matter of mere supererogation. 


Sir Joun Sropparr. (p. 102.) 


With what mingled feelings of plea- 
sure and regret, do I call to mind the 
varied talents uf this excellent man, 
who is now adorning the bench, as 
supreme civil and admiralty judge at 
Malta,—pleasure, from a knowledge 
of his worth and attainments—regret, 
from an apprehension that we are 
parted, in all human probability, 
never to meet again in this world. 
Sir John Stoddart married the sister 
of Lord Moncrieff, some twenty-five 
years ago, by whom he has a goodly 
race of representatives: but before 
his marriage he was the man whe 
wrote up the Times Newspaper to 
its admitted pitch of distinction and 
superiority over every other contem- 
pos! journal. Mark, gentle reader, 

speak of the Times Newspaper, 
during the eventful and appailing 
crisis of Buonaparte’s invasion of 
Spain, and destruction of Moscow. 
My friend fought with his pen, as 
Wellington fought with his sword; 
but nothing like atithe ofthe remunera- 
tion, which was justly meted out to 
the hero of Waterloo, befel the editor 
of the Times. Of course I speak of 
remuneration in degree, and not in kind. 
The peace followed. Public curiosity 
lulled, and all great and stirring 
events having subsided, it was thought 
that a writer of Jess commandin; 
talent (certainly not the present editor) 
and therefore procurable at a less 
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premium, would answer the current 
purposes of the day: and the retire- 
ment of Dr. Stoddart, (for he was at 
this time a civilian, and particularly 
noticed and patronized by Lord Stow- 
ell) from the Old Times, and his estab- 
lishment of the New Times Newspaper, 
followed in consequence. But the 
latter, from the causes above specified, 
had only a short-lived existence. Sir 
John Stoddart had been His Majesty’s 
Advocate or Attorney-General at 
Malta, before he retired thither a 
second time to assume the office of 
Judge. He has lately published a 
speech upon the advantages of the 
introduction of trial by jury into the 
Maltese Courts. As there could be 
nothing relating to my friend’s career 
connected with our club, so interesting 
as these particulars, the reader will 
dispense with the introduction of other 
topics. 


Hon. T. Erskine. (p. 123.) 


I never heard Erskine make any of 
his grand set speeches—unless in after- 
life, it be that on the prosecution of 
Paine’s Age of Reason, at. Westmins- 
ter Hall. This was a fine display of 
real feeling and impassioned elo- 
quence, and seemed to carry away the 
verdict of the jury as if by assault or 
storm. But in the ordinary cases at 
Guildhall, I was from my earliest at- 
tendance, usually struck and delighted 
by his liveliness of expression, and 
readiness and dexterity of reply. He 
had always, in a marked and especial 
manner, the ear of the court, not less 
than that of the bar; and when he 
knew his case to be dispossessed of all 
legal doubts and niceties, nothing 
could surpass the triumphant manner 
in which he pressed it home to the 
jury, and seemed to get at their hearts 
as well as to convince their under- 
standings. His voice was melody 
itself; and his bright, blue, penetrat- 
ing eye, charmed with the power of the 
basilisk. Lord Eldon, then Mr. Scott 
‘and Attorney-General, came occasion- 
ally into Court, and it was amusing 
to observe how his great antagonist 
‘(afterwards Lord Chancellor himself) 
‘seized every tempting opportunity to 
‘ridicule the courts of equity, in which 

“Mr. Scott was confessedly the prime 
ornament. Although necessarily a 
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very imperfect judge, I was in a particu- 
lar manner struck with the terse, vigor- 
ous, and perspicuous charges of Lord 
Kenyon to the jury. They seem to 
me to have been just what such 
charges ought to be; and based as 
they indisputably always were, upon 
the most inflexible integrity, they 
could not fail to produce a proper and 
beneficial result. Towards the even- 
ing, it was the fashion for the leading 
counsel to promenade, during the sum- 
mer, in the Temple Gardens, and I 
usually formed one in the thronging 
mall of loungers and _ spectators. 
Cocked hats and ruffles, with satin 
small-clothes and silk stockings, at 
this time constituted the usual even- 
ing dress. Lord Erskine, though a 
good deal shorter than his brethren, 
somehow always seemed to take the 
lead both in pace and in discourse, 
and shouts of laughter would fre- 
quently follow his dicta. Among the 
surrounding promenaders, he and the 
one-armed Mingay seemed to be the 
main objects of attraction. 


Mr. Cuarves Butter. (p. 129.) 


For about twenty or twenty-five 
years, [ had the gratification of the 
acquaintance of this elegantly-minded 
man and profound lawyer, who lived 
to the advanced age of fourscore. It 
is perhaps unknown when such diver- 
sity of philological pursuit was blended 
with such consummate skill in his pro- 
fession, as was evincedinthe case of Mr. 
C. Butler. For many years he was in 
the full swing of practice, and quite 
at the head of his profession, as a 
landed-property lawyer, and a con- 
veyancer. He had pupils without 
end, and amongst these one who was 
worthy of his master, and is now an 
ornament to his profession, and whom 
I choose here ,to set apart as Peter 
Bellenger Brodie, esq. and my kind 
good friend of somewhere about 30 
years standing. The force of vigorous 
and almost exclusive application to 
one essential object, was never more 
strongly verified than in the instance 
of Mr. Butler. While he was draw- 
ing deeds, writing opinions, and de- 
livering dicta to his pupils, he was 
editing, in conjunction with Mr. Har- 
grave, Coke-upon-Littleton ; but then 
he would steal from his home even in 
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the winter, at four in the morning, 
bringing his lantern, lighting his fire, 
and setting doggedly to work till 
breakfast time. The whole of the day 
afterwards was given to the ordinary 
routine of business. Mr. Butler had 
a natural and strong love of general 
literature, but he had necessarily 
little leisure to produce anything 
much beyond a sketch. His Hore 
Biblice led the way in these matters. 
Although exceedingly sensitive on the 
score of public praise, he was cour- 
teous, candid, and liberal in his bear- 
ings towards all sorts and conditions 
of men ; a rigid Roman ‘Catholic; an 
urbane and most cheerful member of 
society. His writings are rather nu- 
merous than elaborate ; of these, all 
his tracts, connected with the French 
Memoirs and French Literature, are 
at once elegant and instructive. His 
Lives of Erasmus and Grotius are 
meagre and unworthy of him. His 
Reminiscences want variety and vital- 
ity. His works connected with Ca- 
tholicism, including his Book of the 
Roman Catholic Church, do honour, 
I think, to his head and _ heart. 
Widely different as are my own views 
and feelings on most of the essential 
points involved in these publications, 
I yet can respect-and venerate an au- 
thor like Mr. Butler, who is not only 
neither afraid nor ashamed to express 
his opinions, but who can clothe them 
in the language of courtesy, and 
differ from his opponent with the 
good-breeding of a gentleman. 


Lorp Girrorp. (p. 131.) 


Lord Gifford ‘‘ should have died here- 
after.” He was, in former times, 1 
believe, a member of the Academics, 
a ready, acute, and closely-grappling 
speaker. Although conscious of the 
want of a classical education, he well 
knew that this alone was no bar to 
complete success as a lawyer; and to 
his profession he gave the whole bent 
and vigour of his understanding. In 
consequence, and with what is called 
a natural genius for the law, he was, 
at the age of 35, fit for any situation 
upon the bench. In a masterly argu- 
ment before the judges with the late 
lamented Mr. Horner, upon the law 
of Marine Insurance, and in a subse- 
quent one with Mr. Preston, upon 
a purely landed-property question, 
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wherein he had the better of both his: 
distinguished antagonists, he not only 
surprised the bench, but astonished 
his friends. Public honours quickly. 
awaited him. Sir V. Gibbs was his 
fellow-countryman . (a. Devonshire 
man) and his earliest and best friend ; 
but Lord Ellenborough was the sole 
channel of his being recommended to 
the Earl of Liverpool, for the office of 
Solicitor-General. On his acceptance 
of this office, he had very speedily to 
encounter a giant of an adversary, in 
the late Sir S. Romilly. The night 
before he was to meet him in the 
House of Commons, upon a very im- 
portant debate, he told me that he had 
not slept one wink. There have been 
sleepless nights amongst Senators 
from causes less weighty and honour- 
able. Mr. Canning sat close to him 
as he rose, and cheered him as he 
went on; but, at first, he was scarcely 
conscious of being on his legs, and 
did not know whether the Speaker 
was in the Chair, or his opponent in 
the House—though he sat immediately 
opposite to him ; but he shook up his 
intellectual energies, became warm, 
fluent, courageous, and convincing. 
Grant him a particular arena of de- 
bate, connected with his profession, 
and it was difficult indeed to drive 
him beyond its barriers. Lord Gif- 
ford became Attorney-General, Chief- 
justice of the Court of Common Pleas, 
and Master of the Rolls. He was 
also a Peer, and very expert in matters 
of Scotch Appeals. At each step, 
honours, like flowers, seemed to spring 
up from his foot’s pressure. But he 
was worthy of all that thickened and 
blossomed upon him: and although 
envy was worming its way in minds 
which ought never, for an instant, to 
have given it admission, much less 
to have allowed it to vent itself in 
bitter invective and groundless accu- 
sation, he allowed the whole to pass 
unheeded by,as the idle wind. He had, 
when Attorney-General, the most ar- 
duous if net awful charge ever con- 
fided to the hands of a public officer to 
execute—that of conducting a prose- 
cution against the Queen of England, 
within the walls of the House of 
Lords. If he failed in his opening 
speech, he was most triumphantly 
successful in his reply, upon the ge- 
neral bearing of the whole evidence of 
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the case. It was that sort of acute, 
discerning, and cogent argument, 
which tripped up every fallacy by the 
heels, and swept away the webs of 
sophistry in which it was attempted to 
shroud them. John Hunter never 
anatomized a human being with more 
delicacy and skill, than did the Attor- 
ney-General the enormous mass of 
conflicting evidence by which this 
extraordinary case was distinguished. 
His speech was a perfect display of its 
kind—and all this while he was op- 
posed day by day, and hour by hour, 
to talents of the most gigantic deserip- 
tion, rendered yet more formidable by 
the tide of popular opinion (vox populi 
vox Dei) which ran so strongly with 
his opponents. But this scene of 
thunder and lightning has long passed 
away,—and Lord Gifford is in his 
grave, dying at the premature age of 47. 
I tear myself from the recollection of 
such an intellectual tempest, and love to 
consider the deceased, as an early, a 
kind, and a generous friend. Till he 
shot up into such public distinction 
¢whereby his whole time was en- 
grossed by public duties) Lord Gifford 
was my frequent and joyous guest ; 
a-lover of music; of simple pleasures ; 
of friendly fellowship. He was, in 
fact, at heart, a natural character ; 
and it would have taken a pretty 
large share of the pomps and vanities 
ef this wicked world, to have made 
him an artificial one. 


ARCHDEACON WRANGHAM. (p. 139.) 


Archdeacon Wrangham was, at 
this period of his life, flushed with 
academic honours from Cambridge : 
a wrangler, a medallist, and a poet, 
full of ardour and ambition—his figure 
tall, his countenance expressive, his 
general bearing animated and interest- 
ing. He was among the crack young 
men of the day, and his University 
and his friends had reason to be proud 
of him. At three strides and a half 
he would reach the chambers of his 
friend upon the second floor. His 
fancy had wings as his body appeared 
topossess them. In the year 1795 he 
was ‘out’ with a small volume of 
poems; and he is ‘ yet’ a poet: but he 
%$ apt at everything. Hendecasyila- 
bics, lambics, Alcaics, Sapphies, 
and all the other ‘ ics’ seem to start 
wp at his bid. In prose composition 
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he is facile and eloquent; being an 
historian, a sermonist, a chargist, and 
a controversialist of vigour and ability. « 
Why will he not concentrate his scat- 
tered forces, and give us even now in 
this the ‘sere and yellow leaf’ period of 
his being—a Life of Erasmus, with 
notices of the Reformation running at 
the foot of the text? Ille si quis alius ; 
and can the otium cum dignitate of life 
be better devoted? My friend the Arch- 
deacon at once solaces and diversifies 
the hours of clerical dignity and retire- 
ment, by the composition of little 
fugitive pieces, few in number, but 
piquant in spirit, and of which, like a 
worthy Roxburgher, he is choice in the 
distribution. The reader may not be 
displeased to see this rough and rapid 
outline of the Archdeacon of the East 
Riding of ¥orkshire, filled up by some- 
thing like undeniable proofs of the clas- 
sical elegance of his intellectual attain- 
ments. Itis now thirty-five years ago 
since he published ‘the Holy Land,’ 
when he was a Master of Arts of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Mr. Wrangham 
was the intimate friend, as well as 
College companion, of the learned 
and lamented Tweddell, a young man, 
whose ‘ Prolusiones Juveniles” not 
only gave promise of an intellectual 
harvest as rich as abundant, but whose- 
Travels in the East were the theme of 
general admiration and praise, &c. 


Dr. ANDREWS. (p. 173.) 


What a thoroughly good man and 
most effective preacher was the Dean 
of Canterbury. He was one of my ear- 
liest patrons, if, as he said, the preacher- 
ship of so obscure a chapel as that of 
the good Archbishop Tenyson’s in 
Swallow, now Regent Street, could 
deserve the appellation. What power 
in the pulpit ! what playfulness out of 
it! had HE! and when he had turned 
the mortal corner of ‘ threescore years 
and ten,’ how enviable his spirits, 
how sweet his temper, and how con- 
ciliatory and encouraging to the 
younger clergy! Hehad afull, strong 
voice, and is said never to have used 
it more sonorously and effectively 
than when to the Prime Minister’s 
question, I think it was Lord Liver- 
pool’s, (though Mr. Perceval gave 
him the deanery) whether he would be 
a Bishop, he answered NOLO. The 
chief feature or point of attraction in 
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Dean Andrews’s preaching was that 
**hespake as one having authority,”’ &c, 


Sir H. Davy. (p. 226). 


There stood Davy, every Saturday 
morning, as the mighty magician of 
Nature; as one to whom the hidden 
properties of the Earth were de- 
veloped by some Egerian priestess in 
her sweet recess. Begirt by his im- 
mense voltaic battery, which was as 
so many huge cubical links of wood 
and metal, forming a vast mysterious 
chain, and giving to the whole a sort 
of picturesque and marvellous charac- 
ter, the Lecturer called forth its 
powers, with an air of authority, and 


in a tone of confident success. The 
hardest metals melted like wax 
beneath its operation. Copper, silver, 


gold, platina, became in an instant 
soluble. The diamond was pulverised 
into charcoal. The tremendous force 
of such an agency struck the learned 
with delight, and the unlearned with 
mingledraptureand astonishment; and 
the theatre and lecture room rang 
with applause, as the ‘ mighty master ” 
made his retreating obedience. I no- 
tice only one of the more prominent 
features of those lectures, which from 
beginning to end embraced a vast 
field of science, and beeame the nu- 
cleus of many of those subsequent 
discoveries which have ranked their 
author among the greatest philoso- 
phers of his time ; but for the lectur- 
ing room, in the Royal Institution, 
Sir H. Davy had not sat in-the Chair 
of the President of the Royal Society. 
I was at Paris, in the summer of 1820, 
when the news of the death of Sir J. 
Banks reached that capital, where Sir 
H.Davy was then resident. The late Earl 
and Lady Spencer were then occupying 
the greater partof the Hoteldel’Empire, 
in the Rue d’Artois, on their return 
from Italy, when in their presence the 
subject of Sir Joseph’s successor was 
discussed. Sir Humphrey himself was 
decided and urgent for the succession 
of Lord Spencer, and had not, | verily 
believe, the slightest expectation, or 
even notion, that he himself was 
eventually to be the honoured indi- 
vidual in question. Lord Spencer, both 
abroad and at home, frequently in my 
hearing, disclaimed all pretensions to 
that distinction, on the ground of his 
not being a scientific man, observing 
that the Chair ought to be occupied 
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by Sir Humphrey and no other. The 
result is well-known ; or such as desire 
to have information, have only to 
open the instructive pages of Dr. 
Paris’s Life.of that great philosopher. 
When a member of the Royal Society, 
I used to make a point of attending 
the Bakerian Anniversary Oration, 
delivered by the President, partly in 
praise of defunct members of emi- 
nence; and I am free to confess that 
I have never heard more original and 
more beautiful ideas, clothed in more 
forcible language, than those which 
were delivered from the Chair of the 
President. Among those who were 
intimate with Sir Humphrey, and 
whose sympathizing pursuits helped 
to tie the knot of intimacy more 
tightly ; it was said that no man loved 
science more intensely, and more 
affectionately for its own sake than 
did he ; and that his marriage with a 
widow of large fortune, and his intro- 
duction into the highest circles of so- 
ciety, never, for one moment, weakened 
his attachment or slackened his ar- 
dour in those pursuits upon which 
exclusively he must at heart have been 
convinced, that his reputation would 
become as permanent as immoveable. 
Wisely did he act under this persua- 
sion ; although to indifferent observers 
it might seem sometimes that he af- 
fected the airs of a man of the beau 
monde, and would rather be con- 
sidered fashionable than philosophical. 
I know, indeed, that among some of 
the scientific fraternity this was talked 
of, if not admitted. But it was as a 
vapour across the sun’s disk ; as you 
looked, it melted away. It was not 
for a mind like Davy’s to seek gratifi- 
cation among the lisping fops and 
designing aspirants of the day. He 
would necessarily leave such a mon- 
grel breed to craw] on in their chrysalis 
state (?), while it was for him to fly 
upwards on his wings of gold, and dis- 
port in the sun-beam of Heaven. Take 
him for all in all he was our greatest 
philosopher since the time of Newton. 
There is no spot in the civilized world 
but what has rung with his praise. 
What Attic days as well as nights 
were those, during the Christmas re- 
cesses at Althorp, when Davy and 
Wollaston were enlightening the 
circle by science, as Burney and Elmsly 
were by classical, Mackintosh by 
literary, and* * * * by historical 
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information. And what accessories, 
both living and mute, to render the 
picture complete! * * * * [From 
a conversation I once had with Sir H. 
Davy at Althorp, in consequence of a 


[Aug. 


passage in Ovid’s Metamorphoses, I 
felt quite persuaded that he con- 
sidered himself to be a poet as well as 
a philosopher.} 





PAINTING OF ST. GEORGE IN DARTFORD CHURCH. 
(With a Plate.) 


ABOUT three years since, some 
workmen, employed in repairing and 
cleansing the Church of the Holy 
Trinity at Dartford, discovered on the 
wall, at the east end of the south aile, 
a fresco painting of St. George and the 
Dragon. 

lt appears that this part of the edi- 
fice was formerly a Chapel belonging 
to the chantry of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, founded by Thomas de Dartford 
or att Stampitt, Vicar of Dartford, in 
1338, for one chaplain to celebrate 
divine offices, daily, for the health of 
his soul. 

The picture was entirely covered 
with whitewash, which has been re- 
moved, but not without some injury 
to the design. It occupies the whole 
width of the wall, being 19 feet 8 inc. ; 
and is in height about twelve feet. 
The upper part reaches to the roof, 
and the distance of its lower line from 
the pavement is 12 feet. Some marks 
of colour have shown themselves in 
the space below, but nothing more 
has been cleared from the whitewash. 
Under the centre of the painting is a 
shallow niche, 3 feet 8 inc. high, and 
14 ft. wide, having a trefoil head: it 
was painted red, of which colouring 
there is an interval, in the form of a 
Calvary cross, perhaps the mark left 
by the back of a statue (probably a 
crucifix) or piece of sculpture that 
stood within the niche. In the south 
wall of the same chapel, a wide recess 
has been opened, which was formerly 
blocked up; and adjoining it towards 
the east is a holy- water basin, having 
a cinquefoil-headed canopy. 

The picture appears to be of the 
time of Henry the Seventh, or earlier. 
The foreground exhibits St. George 
mounted on a white charger, with 
scarlet caparisons: his lance couched, 
having transfixed the Dragon through 
the mouth and neck. The Saint is 
habited in plate armour of a brown 
colour, covered with a white surcoat, 


on the breast of which the red cross is 
displayed. Round the skirt of his vest 
are three bands of black, and the 
sleeves are open and flowing behind. 
In his girdle is a dagger. His helmet 
is of the same colour as the body ar- 
mour, and appears to be united to the 
corslet by a gorget of mail. It is 
adorned with a plume of three feathers, 
and the visor is raised. The Dragon, 
which is of a green colour (except the 
under part of the wings, which are 
brown), is issuing out of a black pool, 
or stagnant lake, wherein we are in- 
formed by the Golden Legend the Dra- 
gon abode, and in which are seen 
bones and vestiges of his ravenous ap- 
petite. The background of the picture 
displays a hilly country, with the city 
of Sylene in the distance, and on the 
side of a hill sits the King’s daughter, 
in her bridal dress of crimson, trim- 
med with ermine ; her head uncovered, 
but adorned with flowing hair, after 
the usual fashion of virgins; by her 
side is the lamb by which she is al- 
Ways accompanied. Behind the holy 
champion is a castle with towers, hav- 
ing numerous loopholes, and between 
them an arched gate; and in a turret 
above are the King and Queen, anx- 
iously watching their daughter’s fate. 
The upper centre of the painting is 
charged with a shield, containing the 
arms of England and France quar- 
terly. 

The present representation of the 
legend of St. George may be compared 
with three others to which it occurs to 
us to refer: 1. Carved on an oak 
chest at York cathedral, engraved in 
Carter’s ‘‘ Ancient Sculpture and Paint- 
ing ’’; 2. in the back ground of the pic- 
ture supposed to represent King Henry 
V. and his family, engraved in Wal- 
pole’s History of Painting; and 3. a 
fresco-painting in the Trinity Chapel 
at Stratford-upon-Avon, engraved in 
Mr. Fisher’s publication on that cu- 
rious building. They all tell the same 
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story, with very little variety, except 
that in Walpole’s picture the dragon 
is flying in the air to encounter the 
holy champion. It may not be unac- 
ceptable to add the brief detail of the 
legend of St. George, which is given 
by Dr. Milner (the late Bishop of the 
Church of Rome), in the description 
of the Chest which he contributed to 
John Carter’s work : 


‘The popular legend of our Saint’s 
combat with the Dragon cannot be traced 
higher than the time of the first Crusades ; 
and the famous Golden Legend is the 
earliest history in which it is to be found 
at present. In this instance, as is the 
case with the legends of certain other 
saints, history is built upon representa- 
tion, instead of representation upon his- 
tory. The figures of St. George and the 
Dragon had long been known as emblems, 
before the credulity of the ignorant work- 
ed it up into a legend. The scene of this 
ideal combat is differently laid, some 
placing it at Berytus in Syria, in the 
neighbourhood of which it is probable 
our Saint lived, and much more probable 
that he was buried ; while others transfer 
it to a pretended city called Silene, in the 
monster-breeding region of Lybia. 

‘¢The common story is that a dragon, 
or winged serpent, of a prodigious size 
and fierceness, the breath of which alone 
caused death, took up its residence in a 
lake near the city where the scene is laid, 
and spread desolation through the coun- 
try, destroying both men and beasts ; nor 
was any other method discovered of re- 
straining its devastation (which it was 
enabled by its various nature to carry on 
in the air and on the land, as well as in 
the water), than by exposing to it each 
day a tender maiden to be devoured. At 
length it comes to the turn of the King’s 
only daughter to be sacrificed for the gene- 
ral welfare ; to which measure he and his 
royal consort are obliged to submit, at 
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the earnest request of the magnanimous 
heroine herself, and in consequence of a 
sedition amongst their subjects.’ She is 
accordingly led out of the city at the usual 
hour to the fatal lake, stained with the 
blood of her companions, and left exposed 
to the hideous monster’s unrelenting fury. 
At this critical moment, before yet the 
monster had emerged from his watery 
den, the invincible Red-cross Knight 
happens to arrive at the spot where the 
innocent and beautiful princess is pa- 
tiently expecting Mer devourer ; and, hav- 
ing learnt from her the cause of her being 
thus left alone and exposed, as it is natu- 
ral to imagine, he undertakes her protec- 
tion, and vows to conquer or to die in 
her cause. I need not dwell on the cir- 
cumstances or issue of the combat between 
the hero and. his redoubtable antagonist, 
which .in most respects resembles the 
similar story of Perseus, as sung by the 
descriptive muse of Ovid.’’ 

A metrical version of the legend (in 
which the scene is laid in Egypt), will 
be found in the third volume of Percy’s 
* Reliques of Ancient English Poetry,” 
as well as the inspiriting old song of 
«St. George he was for England.” 

The antiquities connected with the 
history of St. George, and the adop- 
tion of his name as the special protec- 
tor of Englishmen, are discussed by 
Dr. Pegge in an essay printed in the 
fifth volume of the Archzologia, enti- 
tled, ‘‘ Observations on the History of 
St. George, the Patron Saint of Eng- 
land; wherein Dr. Pettingal’s allego- 
rical interpretation of the equestrian 
figure on the George, and the late 
Mr. Byrom’s conjecture that St. George 
is mistaken for Pope Gregory, are briefly 
confuted ; and the Martyr of Cappa- 
docia, as Patron of England, and of 
the Order of the Garter,. is defended 
against both.” C.&N. 
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ANECDOTES AND LETTERS OF CHARLES 
JOHNSTON. 


Mr. UrsBan, 


I send you a few original letters 
written in the years 1778 and 1779, 
by Charles Johnston, author of 
** Chrysal, or the Adventures of a 
Guinea.” I intended to send you a 
long one, which he wrote me from 
France, with the MS. of a novel called 
Juniper Jack. This letter contained 


directions to apply to different book- 
sellers whom he named, hints as to 
their character, and how I was to 
treat with them; but I cannot find it. 
I did not succeed in my commission, 
and I returned the MS., which he 
afterwards published, but it had very 
little sale. By ‘‘ Juniper Jack ”’ was 
meant John Wilkes, whose father was 
a gin distiller. 

I will add a few particulars respect- 
ing Mr. Johnston from some old notes, 
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which, if they find a place in your 
Repository, will be long preserved 
from oblivion. 

He was descended from a good family 
of the same name in Scotland, and 
was born in the county of Limerick, in 
Ireland, about the year 1720. 

He received a classical education in 
the City of Limerick, and at the usual 
age was sent to Dublin College, where, 
I believe, he graduated. 

After leaving colf™ge he came to 
London, where a first cousin of his, 
Mr. John Palmer (my uncle), was set- 
tled as a solicitor. He was entered of 
the Middle Temple, and, in due course, 
was called to the Bar. 

He had a little business as Chamber 
Counsel and an Equity Draftsman ; 
but he does not appear to have used 
much exertion to make a figure as a 
barrister. He was, perhaps, too fond 
of pleasure and of company, though 
his paternal income was but scanty. 
I believe he occasionally wrote for the 
booksellers and periodical works. His 
principal production was ‘‘ Chrysal,” 
which was much read, and made con- 
siderable noise. This, it may be sup- 
posed, put some money in his pocket ; 
but a different sort of engagement was 
much more lucrative. After the peace 
of 1763, a number of claims were 
made on the English Government for 
provisions and foreign supplies to our 
troops in Germany during the previous 
war. Some of them were disputed by 
persons in office, and Mr. Johnston 
was chosen and employed to state and 
solicit the payment of these German 
demands. This he did so ably and 
effectually, that he received a very 
considerable sum (I have heard 20001. 
or 30001.) for his services. 

In the year 1771, when J was about 
entering into my clerkship, and first 
knew Mr. Johnston, he and his lady 
lived in Great Russell-street, Blooms- 
bury. Here he did not remain long, 
having, I understood, found it requi- 
site, from pecuniary embarrassment, 
to change his residence, and I lost 
sight of him for some time. About 
the year 1775 I received a message 
to call on him in the Rules of the 
King’s Bench prison. While he wasthus 
situated I accompanied him once or 
twice to hear the unfortunate Doctor 
Dodd preach at the Magdalen chapel ; 
and I recollect Mr. Johnston’s remark- 
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ing on an ungrammatical expression, 
which, if I do not mistake, was ‘* Those 
sort of persons.” 

He managed to get liberated from 
confinement, but not from debt; and 
he took refuge at Dieppe, from which 
place he sent me “‘ Juniper Jack.” At 
iength he settled with his principal cre- 
ditors, and returned to England in the 
year 1778, when he wrote, or finish- 
ed “Buthred, a tragedy,’”’ which did 
not succeed. The next year he went to 
the East Indies to practise as a bar- 
rister, whence I did not hear from 
him, but I was informed he was alive 
in the year 1788. I believe he soon 
afterwards died in India. 

Besides “‘Chrysal,”’ he wrotea work, 
I think, called ‘‘The Revery, or Ship of 
Fools’; ‘‘ Arsaces, Prince of Betlis,’’ 
a satire against the first Lord Clive; 
and “‘ Buthred.” [tis probable he was 
author of different anonymous pamph- 
lets, but none of his writings sold so 
well as “‘ Chrysal.” 

Mr. Johnston was an excellent clas- 
sical scholar, and had a great memory. 
I remember his saying, that when at 
college he acquired some credit for 
explaining a passage in aclassic author, 
which mentioned, “‘ that the elephants, 
which had an aversion to go into the 
water, swam by feeling for the bottom.” 
He observed that the peculiarity of 
the expression caused the difficulty ; 
for that other beasts, when first put 
into the water, try to find a footing, 
and the motion of their legs enables 
them to swim.” Mr. Johnston had 
carefully read our great poets, and gave 
a decided preference to Spenser, Shak- 
speare, Milton, and Dryden. He was 
acquainted with the writings of Bacon, 
Locke, Clarke, and Berkeley. I recol- 
lect his making the following remark : 
** We must admit many things we can- 
not account for. We are very credibly 
told, that toads have been found alive 
enclosed in the hearts of sound oak 
trees, and in blocks of marble. Now 
if this be true, and we have no right 
to deny it, it shows that we know 
nothing.” 

I once asked his opinion of Doctor 
Young. His answer was, ‘“ I would 
sooner play at push-pin with a child, 
than read Young’s Night Thoughts, 
or Harvey’s Meditations.” 

Mr. Johnston was one of the few 
Irish Protestant gentlemen who well 
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understood and correctly spoke the 
Irish language. He said, ‘1 set Burke 
right (and he did not like to be told 
any thing) as to the true meaning of 
Gillowgloss, mentioned in the history 
a Ireland, which literally signified a 
green or raw youngster.” j 

I had some conversation with Mr. 
Johnston, respecting Ossian and Mr. 


Macpherson. He spoke to this effect. 


on that subject. ‘I tell you what, 
Jack, the Scotch are all in combina- 
tion; they support each other; there 
are many clever fellows among them, 
but they are too national to be relied 
on. I know something about Mac- 
pherson and Ossian. It is in parta 
plagiarism, and partly a forgery. 
When I was a boy, I often heard old 
men (there were then some bards left) 
repeat a great number, perhaps some 
hundreds, of verses about Oshean 
(Ossian), Feun Maccool, Oscar, and 
other names, mentioned and mutilated, 
or varied by Macpherson the better to 
suit the English ear. The Highland 
Scots and the Irish being of the same 
origin, there is no doubt they have 
many of the same traditions, as well 
as the same language. When Mac- 
pherson projected his publication, he 
traversed the Highlands, and collected 
all the old songs and verses he could, 
which he wrote down in Erse or Irish, 
using the English character and spell- 
ing, for he did not know the Irish 
letters or theirsounds. He next went 
to Ireland, visiting the remoter parts 
where the Irish was most spoken, 
and getting the old people to recite 
what they remembered on the subject 
of Ossian. He also frequented houses 
of entertainment in London resorted 
to by the Catholic Irish, and gleaned 
whatever he could among them. This 
I heard from good authority. He then 
set about arranging, translating, add- 
ing, piecing, and patching, and at 
length manufactured his Ossian. Some 
parts of it are pretty truly translated 
from the original Irish or Erse, and 
other parts are interpolations, as I 
could point out; so that he is a plagiary 
and a forger, though he possesses 
talent. He has changed the names of 
places as well as persons, laying his 
scenes in Scotland instead of Ireland. 
He has artfully omitted all chro- 
nology, and allusions to religion and 
St. Patrick, to give the work an air 
Gent. Mac. Vor. VI. 


of antiquity. Now, in the Irish Nar- 
rations, and doubtless in the Erse, 
were mentioned Irish kings, and other 
persons from whom the era could be 
guessed. I think it probable the ori- 
ginal composition was before the In- 
vasion of the English.” 

As to the pretended manuscripts, 
Mr. Johnston said, ‘‘ They were a 
gross imposition. Macpherson may 
have picked up some old legends or 
genealogies. He knew there were not 
probably three persons in England 
who understood the Irish characters. 
It has been said the manuscripts were 
advertised to be seen at the book- 
seller’s. 1 never saw the advertisement, 
or met with any body who saw the 
manuscripts. A person who had been 
an lrish schoolmaster told me he went 
to the bookseller’s to inspect them, 
but was put off with some idle excuse, 
and when he repeated the application, 
they were said to be taken away.” 

‘The public were never told where, 
or from whom, the Manuscripts were 
obtained. Ifreal, they must have been 
of some bulk, and would be extremely 
curious and valuable. They must have 
been greatly prized by those in whose 
family they had been so long preserved. 
It is not likely, in the first place, that 
the possessor would have parted with 
them; or if he did, that his name 
should not be known. In the next 
place, itisimprobable that Macpherson 
would not have been careful to keep. 
them, especially as their existence had 
been questioned. The more the thing 
is considered, the more unlikely the 
story appears.” 

“As to the work itself, it reads 
smoothly ; there is something peculiar 
in the style. Macpherson has pre- 
served or imitated the Irish idiom, 
which gives the thing a novelty. Some 
translations from the German were 
lately very popular, but they will both 
be soon forgotten.” 

I asked Mr. Johnston which he con- 
sidered the oldest nation, the Irish or 
the Highland Scots? He thought the 
question of very little consequence ; 
but, in his opinion, Ireland was the 
parent country. All the old Scottish 
historians, and all candid Highlanders, 
admitted it. The Irish have a written 
language, and a regular grammar; 
they have printed grammars and dic- 
tionaries of very old standing. The 
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Scotch have nothing of the kind, ex- 
cept what they have lately copied 
rom the Irish. They are both clearly 
of the same stock; they speak the 
same language with a little difference 
in the pronunciation, which does not 
vary more than the dialects of Devon- 
shire and Durham. The word Erse 
is from Erin, and is a contraction of 
Irish, a name given by the English. 
The true name of the language is 
Gaelig, or Gaelga. The Scotch call it 
Gaelic. 

That the Irish were the more ancient 
might be inferred from the old seats 
of learning in Ireland, which were re- 
sorted to from the neighbouring coun- 
tries. The strong Irish brogue affords 
another argument. This affects the 

ronunciation of the English spoken 
in Ireland, whereas the Erse is tinc- 
tured with the Saxon, or the Danish. 
He said, that much confusion arose in 
consequence of Ireland being formerly 
called Scotia. Having asked Mr. John- 
ston what the language spoken in the 
Lowlands was called formerly, and 
before the Union of the Crowns, whe- 
ther it was termed English? Hethought 
it was called Scottish. 

Mr. Johnston was rather above the 
middle stature, well formed, and had a 
pleasing countenance. In dress and 
manners he was gentlemanly, and he 
mixed in the best society. His con- 
versation was agreeable and entertain- 
ing, abounding in anecdote. 

Gray’s Inn, Yours, &c. J. P. 

June, 1836. 


To Mr. J. Palmer, jun. Chancery-lane. 
1. Dear Jonny, 

I shall be obliged to you, if you will 
call upon me in the forenoon of To- 
morrow, at No. 42, Tichfield Street, 
Marybone. 

Give my love to your Uncle (1 would 
call upon him, but am not very well), 
but do not take notice of my being in 
England to any one else till I see you. 

I am Afft'y Y*s, 
Saturday Morning. Cc. J. 
June 13 1778. 


2. D'. Jouny, 

I have been very anxious to see, or 
hear from you according to y' pro- 
mise. The West India Fleet is arrived ; 
and if Scholar sh’ attach M'. Mathew’s 
Sugars before that Bill is filed, [should 
never be able to look him in the face. 
1 beg you will mention this to your 
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Uncle, and let me see you this even- 
ing, if not too inconvenient 
Iam, D«. Johny, Affe’ Y", 
Wednesday morning, C.J. 
July 15", 1778. 





3. DearJouny, Janry. 6,1779. 

I have, at length, got out of town 

for a month or six weeks, in order to 

apply, without interruption, to a mat- 
ter that requires all my thoughts. 

I saw M'. Douglas the day before 
I came, and desired him, in case he 
rec? any notice of any steps being 
taken by Scholar, to write me word, 
and inclose his letter unseal’d to your 
Uncle. If any such letter sh‘ come, I 
must request that you will give me im- 
mediate notice of it, and I will go to 
town to do whatever may be proper to 
prevent M'. Mathew’s suffering any 
damage. You will direct as below; 
and I must desire particularly that 
you will put your letter in the two- 
penny-post yourself, as 1 have some 
reason to be more cautious than ever ; 
tho’ I promise myself that when I can 
conclude the business 1 am at present 
engaged in, all necessity for caution 
of the kind will be at an end. 

If your Uncle is come home, give 
my love to him ; and believe that I am, 
Dr Johny, Yr sincerely aff* C. J. 

Capt. Johnson, 

at Mr. Stracy’s, opposite the Bell, 
Layton-Stone, Essex. 





Mr. UrRsBan, 

RUDING, in his Annals of .the 
Coinage (vol. 1. page 356), speaking 
of the great coinage of Henry III. 
A. D. 1248 (which is generally termed 
by collectors, his Second or Long Cross 
Coinage), after enumerating the mints 
at which it was struck, remarks, “ I 
have never seen a penny of the Not- 
tingham or Wallingford mints, nor 
does any such appear in Mr. North’s 
two plates.” 

Considering your pages as a public 
treasury, into which the poorest may 
cast his mite, for the benefit of gene- 
ral information, I beg to mention, 
that among my pennies of Henry III. 
are two of Wallingford, of this coinage. 
The obverses of both are without the 
sceptre, and read, 

~ HENRICUS REX III, 
Reverses—R1CARD ON WALI. 
ROBERT ON WALI. 


* Buthred. 
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T have also two pennies of Henry 
III. which I would be obliged if any 
of your Correspondents would explain. 
The obverses of each have the sceptre, 
and the usual inscription, as above. 
The first has not been placed fairly 
into the die, and in consequence only a 
part of the inscription on the reverse, 
the beginning and ending, has been 
impressed on the coin. On the first 
quarter of the cross is, ‘‘ Jon ;” the 
second is wanting; on the third, the 
first letter, and the upper part of 
the second letter is also deficient; the 
lower part of the second letter leads 
me to suppose is was N, which is fol- 
lowed by B; the fourth quarter has 
roc: it reads therefore, I believe, 


ION | +++ | +NB | ROG 


Possibly — Jon On Cranbroc, now 
Cranbrook in Kent? The letters are 
large, and the engraving and preser- 
vation of the coin very good. Or the 
mint might be Pembroke. It is hard 
sometimes to distinguish M from N 
on coins. The reverse of the other 
penny, has on it the following letters 
in the four quarters ; but which is the 
commencement, I do not, of course, 
pretend to determine : 
WRI | NUN | TEO| ARIE | 


From the £ to the O, in the third 
quarter, as placed above, there is a 
connecting stroke that may be intended 
to indicate a N; ifso, it would read 
TENO. 

Mr. Lindsay has a long cross penny, 
which reads, Obverse, with the scep- 
tre— 

NG@NaIavs RGI-: II. 

Reverse— 

-+1@ | WIO | RIa@ | TVG. | 
(the first letter being uncertain) which 
he thinks may be Richborough in 
Kent. Ritune (see Ruding) occurs on 
a penny of the Conqueror; and Sievi 
is in the list of moneyers of the Wil- 
liams,—father and son. I have an 
early penny of the former (the Harold 
type) which reads on the reverse, 
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* Leofpold n Pinine;” which wants 
the o in on, as this of Henry III.’s 
wants then. The Rei instead of Rex, 
mixing French and Latin, is also 
curious; and similar in incorrectness 
to the “‘ Rex Escossie” of Henry’s 
contemporary, Alexander II1.* A 
friend has lately procured me in Hamp- 
shire some of the pennies of the Wil- 
liams, part of the hoard found at 
Beaworth, and which did not go to 
the British Museum. Among them 
are the following varieties in readings 
on reverses, from Mr. Hawkins’s ad- 
mirable catalogue of these coins : 


Godricbrd oNorthp. 

Hibraud on M++ 

Silac on Glpece. 
These coins are finely struck, and in 
good preservation. 

I have another, which is, perhaps, 
a debateable coin; the paxs reads 
backward, and the coin has been 
turned in the die; but the greater 
part of the reverse inscription remains 
on both sides ; and, comparing them, 
1 think it has been intended to read, 
**Maoneru on Evorit.” <A penny of 
the Confessor, struck at York, reads 
“‘Efor ;” and one of Stephen’s, 
“‘Everw.”” The Confessor has a mo- 
neyer, “‘Morre;” and Henry 1. has 
one named ‘‘ Morus.” 

In your Magazine of May 1835, in 
the list of the pennies of Henry III. 
found near Bantry, six are mentioned, 
from a mint presumed to be new, 
“Ran.” Mr. Lindsay has, with more 
accuracy than the writer, since re- 
marked, that the final letter in the 
name of the moneyer William, is pre- 
cisely the same as the final letter of the 
mint; consequently the latter should 
be read, ‘‘ Ram,’’ which he thinks 
may be Ramsay. 

Several writers have supposed that 
the triangle, enclosing the busts of the 
Sovereign, on the Irish coins of John, 
Henry III. and the early Edwards, 
was intended to represent the harp, 
the present national arms of Ireland. 





* I would, however, rather call the attention of collectors to the question, than 


pronounce on this single coin, that it was intended to be the French Rei. 


I have 


carefully examined between three and four hundred pennies of Henry III. and the 


general form of the x in Rex, is that of a Saint Andrews’s cross (X); but on some 
of Nicole on Lund, the x is formed by a line nearly upright, but somewhat inclining 
to the e, with a curved line across, giving it the appearance of a P. Of Davi on 
Lunde, there is a penny with the Rei nearly as decided as on Mr. Lindsay’s; but the 
i (if it is so) rather inclines to the e; but Mr. Lindsay’s, whether a blunder or not, 
reads Rei as decidedly as letters can possibly make it. 
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I am not aware of the harp appearing 
as the armorial bearings of Ireland, 
until on the coins of Henry VIII. 
which it is surmised was occasioned 
by the Pope sending him a harp (still 
shown in Dublin, I believe at the In- 
stitution), said to have been that of 
the great Brian Borhu. And Simon 
mentions, that the triangle is also 
found on the coins of Sweden, Den- 
mark, France, and Portugal. It strikes 
me, that the triangle may have been in- 
tended to represent ‘‘the emblem of the 
Holy Trinity ;’’ and that the portrait 
of the Sovereign, so placed within it, 
would be an object of veneration. A 
triangle with the words, ‘ Pater,’ 
‘Filius,’ ‘Spiritus Sanctus ;’ one at 
the extremity of each of the points, 
and ‘ Deus’ in the centre, was a re- 
ceived emblem of the Holy Trinity; 
and the arms of the Trinity Priory, 
Ipswich (vide Hone’s Ancient Mys- 
teries, page 87, where a cut of it is 
given from a missal). It still 1 believe 
continues, as the Masonic emblem of 
“‘Wisdom, Strength, and Beauty ;” 
and very possibly it may at the period 
we refer to, when the Masons were a 
a powerful, numerous, and connected 
“craft” throughout Europe, have 
been their personification of the ‘‘ Su- 
preme Intelligence,” and from them 
adopted by the Church, and worship- 
ped by the people. On the reverse of 
John’s coins, there are within the 
triangle, the sun, the moon and stars, 
and a cross at each point of the trian- 
gle; and on some of the Dublin 
pennies of Henry III. there is a ‘star 
between the sceptre and the triangle; 
accompaniments which rather favour 
this conjecture. 

On more carefully looking over the 
Dublin pennies of Henry III. found 
at Bantry, two varieties of inscription 
on the reverses have been noticed, 
since the letter was published in your 
Magazine for May 1835, 


DAVI ON DOVELI. 
RICARD ON DIVEL. 


In which latter, besides the variation 
of the L, the n and p are separate 
letters, and not interlaced with each 
other as on every other coin of this 
moneyer that I have ever met with. 

Also, among others, I have since 
seen the three following of Canterbury 
—Henricus Rex Ang. 


Coins of Henry III.— Saxon Coins. 


(Aug. 


LIE TERCI CANT 
WILLEM ON CANT. 
ELOINE ON CANT 
’ The last moneyer is not in Ruding’s 
ist. 


A small parcel of Saxon coins were 
lately shown me, which were stated 
to have been found at Glendalough, in 
the county of Wicklow, celebrated for 
its sanctity, and famous for its Round 
Tower and Seven Churches. Possibly 
these coins were the pious offering of 
some English pilgrim ; they are pen- 
nies of Edmund, Edred, Edwy, and 
Edgar—all without busts. Among 
those of the latter, are three which 
strike me as interesting: —The first 
has the title of ‘‘Edgar, King of the 
Saxons,” which does not appear in 
Ruding : 

+ EADGAR REX * S. 
+ FASTOLFIES MO. 


The second has the letters cut smail 
and remarkably neat, similar to Ru- 
ding, Plate 21, No. 20. The reading 
of the mint (Wiltcn), is different from 
any in Ruding : 
+EADGAR REX ANGLORUM’.* 
+ LEOFSIGE MO PILTUNE’,* 
‘The third elucidates a penny of Ed- 
gar that Ruding has left in doubt, 
Plate 21, No. 13, which has on the 
reverse,— 
MELZ [This is the reading 
L+E inthe engraving.) 
UTHAN. 
and Mr. Ruding, in the explanation, 
merely gives, ‘ Melsuthan Le,’ as un- 
certain whether ‘LE’ was a mint or 
a moneyer. 

One of these Edgars reads on the 

reverse, 

BOIA 

L+E 

MONE— 
which decides the fact, that ‘Le,’ 
whether Leicester, Lewes, or any other 
place, was a mint. 

I may also mention, that I have a 
penny of Canute : the Obverse (similar 
to Ruding, Plate 23, No. 8,) reads, 

+CNUT REX ANGLOR 

Reverse— 


+ELPINE ON MELDV (El- 


wine on Maldon), which gives a diffe- 

rent reading, both of moneyer and mint, 

from any coin of Canute in Ruding. 
Yours, &c, 


R. S$. 
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Mr. Ursan, Cork, June9, 1836. 

A BROTHER onumismatist has 
lately directed my attention to a coin 
of the Conqueror of unusual legend, 
and as it not only adds to the list of 
that prince’s mints, but seems to de- 
cide the reading of a coin of the Con- 
fessor given by Ruding, a notice of it 
may be interesting. 

The type of both sides, and the le- 
gend of the obverse, are similar to that 
of Ruding, Pl. I. No. 7; the reverse 
presents the legend +CJLD ON BE- 
DEPIND. This mint, Bedwin, which 
has not hitherto occurred on the Con- 
queror’s coins, is noticed by Ruding, 
vol. 1. p. 392, amongst those of the 
Confessor ; Ruding however expresses 
a doubt whether the coin may not be 
read PINDEEILD ON BEDE: any 
doubt is, however, entirely removed 
by this coin, which in reading agrees 
with that of the Confessor as to 
moneyer and mint, and, from the po- 
sition of the cross, cannot be read in 
any other manner than Cild on Bede- 
wind ; and the type also is that of the 
Confessor and Harold II, and decides 
it to be unquestionably an early coin 
of the Conqueror. 

In the list of the coins found at 
Beaworth, so fully and accurately ex- 
hibited by Mr. Hawkins, I find a coin 
of the type of Ruding, Pl. I, No. 13, 
bearing the legend EILD ON MIERL- 
BI; and as Marlborough was only six 
miles from Bedwin, it seems not un- 
likely that it was the same moneyer, 
or perhaps his son, who struck coins 
at both these mints. The Confessor 
died in 1066, and Rufus was on the 
throne in 1087; the same moneyer 
therefore may. have been employed by 
the three kings. 

To your.readers it is scarcely neces- 
sary to remark, that Bedwin was 
anciently a place of considerable note, 
evinced by its sending members to 
Parliament. 

The coin I have noticed, although in 
good preservation, is not so boldly 
struck up as as most of the side-faced 
coins of the Conqueror, and forms part 
of the valuable collection of John S. 
Coxon, Esq. Flesk Priory, near Kil- 
larney. Yours, &c. 

Joun Linpsay. 


Coin of the Conqueror.—‘ God save the King.” 
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Mr. Ursan, 

WHATEVER may be the success 
of your correspondent, J. R. W. (June, 
p- 594), in his attempt to revive the 
discussion of the origin and author- 
ship of ‘‘God save the King,” I can- 
not think that many persons will agree 
with him in the view he has taken of 
the French verses by the Sieur de 
Lulli. 

Though the similarity of their sen- 
timents to those of our National An- 
them is perfectly obvious, yet they are 
such which would naturally be adopted 
in any composition of the kind, and 
which could probably be traced in 
several such successive compositions ; 80 
that little importance can be attached 
to their resemblance in that respect. 
The same may be said of the rhyme of 
glorieux and victorieux, which was very 
likely to occur without being copied. 
With respect to the metre and forma- 
tion of the stanza, the similarity which 
might appear to strike the eye at the 
first glance, will not be found to exist 
on the least examination. The stanza 
consists of ten lines; those of ‘‘ God 
save the King ” of seven only; in our 
Song the triplet is an important fea- 
ture in the stanza; in the French, 
this is deficient ; and after the rhyme 
above noticed, which reminds us so 
directly of our own, we find a turn 
made ina totally different direction : 

Que toujours glorieux, 
Louis victorieux, 
Voye ses enemis, 
Tojours soumis. 

Were the number and poetical quan- 
tity of the French lines more similar 
to those of the National Anthem of 
England, it would be only reasonable 
to require some better evidence than 
that, in proof of the music being the 
same, since the same words may be 
set to very different tunes; but to 
found that conclusion merely upon a 
certain resemblance in general charac- 
ter and sentiment, whilst the number 
of the lines, their arrangement, and [ 
think 1 may add, their accentuation 
and rhythm, are totally dissimilar, is 
certainly to yield to first impressions, 
and to refuse the trouble of making 
a more critical examination. 

In the latter part of his letter, 
J.R. W. has stated very justly the 
source of many of the expressions of 
“‘God save the King,” as being the 
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forms of occasional prayer in the 
Church Liturgy, and particularly a 
prayer in the service for the 5th of 
November. But he must be aware 
that this has already been pointed out. 
It was this circumstance that first led 
Mr. Clark, the author of the ill-ar- 
ranged and rambling volume to which 
your Correspondent has referred, to 
recur back to the age of the Gun- 
powder Treason itself, and at length to 
father the words upon Ben Jonson, 
and the music upon Dr. Bull, whose 
composition of ‘‘ God save the King” 
has been subsequently ascertained to 
have been a long voluntary for the 
organ, with twenty-six different bases, 
and without words.* But Mr. Clark 
forgot that the prayer might furnish 
its phraseology to the Song, at any 
subsequent time as well as when it was 
first written. 

His volume is indeed a most extraor- 
dinary assemblage of vague, contra- 
dictory, and unfounded assertions, 
rumours, and conjectures,—all thrown 
together without judgment, discrimi- 


SONG. 

King Edward, King Edward, 
God save King Edward, 
God save King Edward, 

King Edward the Sixth! 

To have the sword 
His subjects to defend, 
His enemies to put down 
According to right, in every town. 
And long to continue 
In grace and virtue ; 
Unto God’s pleasure 
His Commons to rejoice ! 


‘Whom we ought to honour, to love, and to dread 


As our most noble King 
And Sovereign Lord, 


nation, or arrangement: at the same 
time that there is much to amuse, and 
many musical curiosities (no matter 
how irrelevant) are interspersed, whilst 
no expense was spared in engraving 
either music or portraits and other il- 
lustrative prints. What is more to 
the purpose, | think that by an atten- 
tive and cautious perusal, many points 
of the history of the Song, supported 
by credible testimony, may be here 
and there gleaned, though they are 
now perfectly overwhelmed by the 
rubbish with which they are sur- 
rounded. This task I will endeavour 
to perform; and, with your permis- 
sion, will present the result in a brief 
compass to your readers. Inthe mean 
time, I will at present only further 
add, in corroboration of my remark 
that the same sentiments might be 
traced among several successive com- 
positions of this kind, that, so early 
as the reign of Edward the Sixth, on 
his Coronation procession through 
London, there was this Song at the 
Conduit in Cornhill : 


Parallel Passages in 
GOD SAVE THE KING. 
God save great George our King, 
Long live our noble King, 
God save the King ! 
Send‘him victorious. 
May he defend cur laws, 
Scatter his enemies, 
And make them fall. 
Long may he reign 
Happy and glorious, 


And ever give us cause, 
To say, with heart and voice, 
God save the King ! 


[preme Head ; 


Next under God, of England and Ireland the su- 


Whom God hath chosen 
Of his mercy so good. 


Good Lord in Heaven! to Thee we sing, 
Grant our noble King to reign and spring, 


From age to age 
Like Solomon the sage, 


O Lord our God, arise— 

Thy choicest gifts in store, 

On George be pleased to pour, 
Long may he reign. 


Whom God preserve in peace and werre, 


And safely keep him from all danger. 


The great similarity of sentiment is 
here very remarkable; in comparison 
with which, the similarity of the Sieur 
de Lulli’s lines sinks into nothing. 
Yet 1 am decidedly of opinion that 


there was no direct copying. It is 
merely the honest ebullition of true 
English loyalty, breaking forth with 
the same sentiments at the interval of 
two centuries. Yours, &c. J. °G. N. 





*See the extract from Dr. Kitchener’s preface to ‘‘ The Loyal and National 
Songs of England,’’ in Gent. Mag. vol. xcv. pt. 1. p. 206. 
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Mr. Ursan, June 10. 

The perusal of Mr. Richardson’s 
remarks at page 590, on his new and 
seemingly valuable Dictionary, makes 
me regret that he has not diligently 
sought for the radical meanings of 
words in the primitive language of 
this Island, the ancient British or 
Welsh ; and that it is a primitive one, 
and the people a primitive people, are, 
I think, plainly discoverable both from 
its name and an accumulated mass of 
internal evidence. The honest pride of 
dignified antiquity demands that it 
should not be overlooked. 

Its name, Cymry, Cymru, &c. “is the 
universal appellation by which the 
Welsh call themselves and every other 
people of the same race and lan- 
guage, wheresoever situate,” and “‘ the 
import of the name, under whatever 
variety of spelling, is nearly the same, 
namely, the first place of existence or 
country.”’—Owen. 

Britain has been said by some to 
have been peopled from Pheenicia; 
perhaps these writers have not known 
or considered that Cymry and Phenice 
have the same general meaning of 
headship or pre-eminence. My humble 
opinion tends towards a belief that the 
Cymry is a dialect of the original lan- 
guage of Babel, and perhaps the Phe- 
nician also; and that when “ the 
Isles of the Gentiles divided in their 
lands, every one after his tongue, 
after their families, in their nations,” 
—Genesis X.5,—Britain was one of 
them. 

The internal evidence consists in 
the analysis of ancient British words, 
which brings down the signification 
to the very germs and elements of 
meaning, and afterwards compounds 
them in all their varieties of signifi- 
cation, literal and metaphorical. 

The Bardic alphabet seems also to 
be formed on the most perfect princi- 
ples of simple radical marks and sys- 
tematical derivations or inflections, and 
certainly contains the complete skele- 
ton or frame of the Roman and its 
originals. Its resemblance to the form 
of literal notation on the Asiatic 
bricks, is very apparent and worthy of 
remark. My authority, in regard to 
its perfection, is as a feather in the 
scale; but hear what Owen says :— 
‘* The Bardic alphabet, I dare venture 
to say, is the most perfect in its prin- 


ciple of any scheme of orthography 
in the world.” And, as far as my 
feeble researches have extended, 1 
quite agree with him. 

The ancient British are considered, 
on all hands, as aboriginals; I think 
their language proves it. Supposing 
it primitive, what would be the effect 
upon it of invasion and martial con- 
quests?—that its germs and roots 
would remain in the names of places, 
persons, occupations, and essentials of 
common life. Belgic, (an antient Bri- 
tish name for anirruption, which we yet 
retain in Welch,) Gaulic, Norwegian, 
Roman, Saxon and Danish, Norman 
conquests have superadded and dis- 
placed, but not wholly eradicated. The 
peasant would be allowed to retain 
unchanged that which was not worth 
the trouble of taking or changing ; 
though, in time, his descendants, to 
be understood and admitted, must 
conform in part to innovations. A 
search through the language of our 
provinces will, I believe, abundantly 
establish what I have asserted. 

Supposing what I have advanced to 
be true, no strictly English etymology 
should cease, until the ancient British 
has been thoroughly searched; for 
even the essence of Latin roots abounds 
in it. Take Muro, Murus, which 
Salmon seems unable to get down to 
its elements, yet the ancient British 
gives them in mu, ur, a mass inviolable 
or superior, and thence compounds 
mur, firm, fixed, established, a wall. 

I conclude with referring to Mr. 
Richardson’s explanation of the word 
sad, which is highly satisfactory as 
far as it goes, but, being a genuine 
British word, in its elements, should 
not have been stopped short at the 
Anglo-Saxon Settan, when we have the 
original in antient British, from which, 
perhaps, the Anglo-Saxon adopted or 
derived it. 

Sad, or mutative Sat, certainl 
means steady, set, firm, sedate, wi 
many other metaphorical and conse- 
quential ramifications of meaning ; 
but its genuine elements are the an- 
cient British primitives sa, a negative 
or opposition to motion, therefore fixed, 
and ad or at (Latin et?), a particle or 
affix, meaning again, back, more en- 
forcing or doubling the meaning of sa, 
leaving room for the mental inference, 
that it is not only se¢ but immoveably 
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set, and from which the ancient Bri- 
tish compounds the very word sad, 
firm, steady, discreet. 

In my county sed iron is used for 
solid iron, * j tion to box, 
or hollow “an a more 
appropr? ve wwuud for the 
Latin savs, than .a, set, fixed. 

Why sa should signify set, fixed, is 
more the business of the speculative 
philologist, than of the ctymologist to 
determine. I have said enough to 
rouse, if needful, Mr. Richardson’s 
attention. J. H. Crive. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 








Mr. Urzsan, July 9, 1836. 


THE parish church of St. Nicho- 
las, Guildford, has recently been taken 
down for the purpose of rebuilding. 
It is to be hoped that every care will 
be taken to preserve the ancient monu- 
ments existing in the building. The 
late church was formed by clearing 
out the pillars and arches of the older 
structure, in order to form an open 
naked body, with more of a meeting- 
house character than that of a church. 
After the building was thus deprived 
of its supports, it followed, almost of 
course, that the external walls began 
to give way, and the attempt at the 
improvement of the structure very na- 
turally led to its destruction. An al- 
teration more necessary than the re- 
moval of the pillars, was the raising 
of the floor of the church, occasioned 
by the damp site on which the build- 
ing was erected: this flooring concealed 
the brasses and other monuments 
which once were seen on the ancient 
level. 

In the north wall was a beautiful 
monument of a Priest of the Brocas 
family, date 1395. It was an altar- 
tomb, on which was the recumbent 
effigy of the deceased, richly attired 
in the vestments appropriated to the 
service of the altar, and the whole 
surmounted by a canopy. On the al- 
tar-tomb was an inscription on a ledge 
of brass, which, until lately, remained 
very perfect. The ensuing transcript 
shows considerable mutilation : 

Pic iacet Mager Arnatd’ Grocag¥ ba- 


culari’ utusg3 iuvig Cano’... . Cc’. 
lincotn’ @ weln | quam Vector isti’ 


{oci qui obit in vig'la Assv’co’s be’. . 
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({Warie Anno Domini Milesime cee 
nonagesime guinto,*] 

When I saw it last summer, it was 
partly hid by the wainscot, and was 
only to be seen by means of several 
moveable panels. I copied the inscrip- 
tion as well as circumstances would 
permit : but it is to be regretted that 
a portion of it, having become loose, 
has been taken away ; and, in conse- 
quence, the inscription is more imper- 
fect than it formerly was. As the 
officers of the church are acquainted 
with the present place of deposit of 
the missing portion of the inscription, 
it is to be expected that the gentlemen 
to whom the superintendence of the 
building is entrusted, will see that it 
is replaced. Upon the Rector, who is, 
I believe, the Dean of Salisbury, the 
restoration of the monument of one of 
his predecessors has a powerful claim, 
and the present representative of the 
Brocas family will not, it is to be 
hoped, allow so fine a monument to be 
left in a state of mutilation, and that, 
too, in so important a part as the date. 
I hope to hear that the monument of 
another priest of the same family, 
Bernard Brocas, 1368, will be reco- 
vered ; it is mentioned by Aubrey, and 
is probably concealed by the increase 
in the height of the floor. On the 
south side of the Church is the Loseley 
Chapel, attached to the mansion of 
that name in the parish; it contains 
many fine monuments. In a window 
communicating with the Church, are 
three inscribed panes of glass, two 
bearing the name “‘Zabdp,” and one 
the initials “‘ Dbhe.”” I hope that these 
subjects will be deemed worthy of 
preservation. 

Of the original architecture, very 
little remained; an attached column 
at the west end showed that the Church 
was of the Norman order, and about 
the same age with many other exam- 
ples of this style in the neighbourhood, 
in which heavy Pointed arches are 
raised on Norman pillars. At the 
West end of the North side was a 
small but exceedingly beautiful circu- 
lar window, which, I trust, will find 
a place in the new Church. 





* The words within brackets are sup- 
plied from Manning and Bray’s Surrey, I. 
65.—Ebir. 
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It is to be hoped, that, in accordance 
with the spirit in favour of conserva- 
tism which is now abroad, some atten- 
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tion will be paid to the preservation 
and care of the remains which I have 
noticed. Yours, &c, E. 1. C. 
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Mr. Ursan, — Gray’s Inn Place. 


*HAVING lately unwrapped the 
mummy of an Egyptian Ibis (see figure 
1), and obtained an unusually fine and 
perfect specimen of that bird, a short 
description of which appeared in the 
last volume of the Archzologia, I have 
been induced to collect some informa- 
tion on the subject, which, if you 
think it sufficiently interesting for 
your valuable Miscellany, is much at 
your service. ‘ 

Herodotus mentions, that— 


‘“‘the number of beasts among the 
Egyptians is comparatively small; but 
all of them, both those which are wild and 
those which are domestic, are regarded as 
sacred. 

‘“‘ Their laws compel them to cherish 
animals. A certain number of men and 
women are appointed to this office, which 
is esteemed so honourable that it descends 
in succession from father to son. In the 
presence of these animals, the inhabitants 
of the cities perform their vows. They 
address themselves as suppliants to the 
Divinity, who is supposed to be repre- 
sented by the animal in whose presence 
they are; they then cut off their chil- 
dren’s hair, sometimes the whole of it, 
sometimes half, at other times only a 
third part ; this they weigh against pieces 
of silver ; as soon as the silver preponde- 
rates, they give it to the woman who 
keeps the beast; she in return feeds the 
beast with pieces of fish, which is their 
constant food. It is a capital offence to 
kill any one of these animals; to destroy 
one accidentally is punished by a fine, 





* From the similarity of some of the 
quotations and observations in the above 
paper, with those on the same subject in 
‘The British Museum,”’ Vol. II. of Egyp- 
tian Antiquities; just published, it is right 
to state, that the paper was written and 
in our possession before that volume was 
published.—Ep. ~ 


Gent. Mae. VoL. VI. 


EGYPTIAN IBIS. 


determined by the priests ; but whoever, 
however involuntarily, kills an Jbis, or a 
hawk, cannot by any means escape death.” 


Herodotus then notices the different 
places to which different. animals, af- 
ter having been salted, were removed 
for burial; and among them, “ the 
Ibis to Hermopolis.” In describing 
the animals of Egypt, the same ancient 
author says, 


“*They affirm that in the commence- 
ment of every spring, the winged serpents 
fly from Arabia towards Egypt, but that 
the Ibis meets and destroys them. The 
Arabians say that in acknowledgment of 
this service, the Egyptians hold the Ibis 
in great reverenee, which is not contra- 
dicted by that people. 

‘‘One species of the Ibis is entirely 
black, its beak remarkably crooked, its 
legs as large as those of a Grane, and in 
size it resembles the crex; this is the 
enemy of the serpents. The second spe- 
cies is the most common; these have the 
head and the whole of the neck naked, 
the plumage is white, except that on the 
head, the neck, the extremities of the 
wings and the tail, these are of a deep 
black colour, but the legs and the beak 
resemble in ail respects those of the other 
species.” 

The information of Diodorus Siculus 
upon the subject of the animals of 
Egypt, is much to the same effect; 
but he gives more particulars of the 
process of embalming them. He says, 

‘¢ When any of them die, they wrap it 
in fine linen ; and with howling, beat upon 
their breasts, and so carry it forth to be 
salted ; and then, after having anointed 
it with the oil of cedar and other things 
which give the body a fragrant smell, and 
preserve it a long time from putrefaction, 
they bury it in a secret place. He that 
wilfuliy kills any of these beasts is to suf- 
fer death ; but if any killa cat, or the dird 
Ibis, whether wilfully or otherwise, he is 
certainly dragged away to death by the 
multitude, and sometimes most cruelly, 
without any formal trial or judgment of 
law.”’ 

And that, ‘‘ amongst the birds, the 
Ibis is serviceable for the destroying 
of snakes, locusts, and the palmer- 
worm.” 

U 
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Many more mummies of the Ibis 
have been found than of any other 
animal. The specimen in my posses- 
sion has been trussed into the most 
compact form, having the legs doubled 


up, and the feet lying close under the 
wings; the neck is brought down over 
the breast, the head and beak lying 
between the thighs ; (see fig. 2). This 
is the form in which they have been 





most usually found, but they have also 
been found in an upright position, 
similar to the human mummy. Count 
Caylus (Recueil d’Antiquités, vol. vr. 
pl. 11, fig. 1), gives a mummy Ibis, 
in which the bird was placed on its 
feet, with the head erect (fig. 3). He 
says, 
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‘¢ Tt has been disposed and arranged as 
would have been done to the most emi- 
nent corpse in Egypt.’”? - - - ‘This 
mummy has never been opened, and has 
not undergone the least alteration; the 
beak of the bifd and the head are not en- 
veloped in the bandages ; they have been 
covered with bitumen, and furnished 
with linen threads. The beak is move- 
able, and only held to the head by these 
same threads; it is conceived that the 
embalmment could not have given it suf-. 
ficient consistence to hold it in its place ; 
but it is most likely it has been thus ar- 
ranged to avoid the danger of breaking, 
to which its natural projection necessarily 
exposed it.” 


Mr. Pettigrew has also engraved a 
similar upright specimen, with the 
head tied back to a forked stick, from 
Monumens Egyptiens, pl. x1. fig. 3, 
published in folio at Rome in 1791. 

My specimen belongs to the second 
species described by Herodotus, name- 
ly, having white plumage, with the 
extremities of the wings and tail black, 
described by Baron Cuvier in his 
** Animal Kingdom,” as, “‘ Ibis Reli- 
giosa—as large as a hen, with white 
plumage, except the end of the wing 
quills, which are black. The last wing 
coverts have elongated and slender 
barbs of a black colour, with violet 
reflections, and thus cover the end of 
the wings and tail. The bill and feet 
are black, as well as all the naked 
part of the head and neck. The spe- 
cies is found throughout the whole 
extent of Africa.”” In a memoir on the 
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Ibis by Cuvier, first inserted in the 
Annals of the French Museum, and 
afterwards in his ‘‘ Ossemens Fos- 
siles,” he says, “it is a bird of the 
enus Numenius, or curlew, of the 
subgenus Ibis. I have named it Nu- 
MENIUs Isis, albus, capite et collo 
adulti nudis, remigium apicibus, rostro 
et pedibus nigris, remigibus secundariis 
elongatus nigro violaceis,’’—and adds, 
**the black Ibis of the ancients is 
probably the bird known in Europe 
under the name of green curlew, or the 
Scolopax falcinellus of Linneus; it 
also belongs to the genus of Curlew, 
and the subgenus of Ibis.” 

Bruce was the first to discover in 
Ethiopia a bird which is there called 
Abou-Hannés (Father John), and on 
comparing it with the embalmed indi- 
viduals, he discovered it to be the true 
black and white Ibis of the ancients, 
and the same as the Mengel, or Abou- 
Mengel (Father of the Sickle), of the 
Arabs. This fact has been fully con- 
firmed in the Memoir before referred 
to by M. Cuvier, who inspected seve- 
ral mummies brought from the pits of 
Saccara, and also from Thebes, by Col. 
Grobert and M. Geoffroy. He states 
that travellers, before and after Bruce, 
appear to have all been in error, and 
that the learned have not been more 
fortunate in their conjectures than the 
travellers, and explains where and 
how they have erred. That in the 
mummies from Saccara, ‘‘ the bones 
had experienced a kind of half com- 
bustion, and were without consis- 
tency ; they broke on the least touch, 
and it was very difficult to procure 
one entire, still more to detach them, 
so as to form a skeleton.”” Those from 
Thebes were much better preserved ; 
and M. Rousseau, the assistant of Cu- 
vier, contrived, by sacrificing several 
specimens, to form an entire skeleton. 

It has been a questio vexata, whether 
the Ibis does or does not destroy ser- 
pents. Cuvier says, in confirmation 
of Herodotus and Diodorus, ‘I be- 
lieve that 1 have ascertained decidedly, 
that the bird-mummies were real ser- 
pent eaters; for I have found in one 
of their mummies the undigested re- 
mains of the skin and scales of ser- 
pents.” 

M. Savigny, who observed whilst 
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living, and more than once dissected 
the Ibis, wrote a natural and mytho- 
logical history of the bird, in which 
he fully confirms Bruce’s discovery of 
the true black and white Ibis of the 
ancients, but disagrees with Cuvier as 
to the food of these birds, and conse- 
quently, on the reason of the venera- 
tion of the Egyptians for them. He 
asserts that they eat only worms, 
fresh water shell fish, and other simi- 
lar small animals; he never found 
any remains of serpents in those he 
opened, and considers the fact men- 
tioned by the Baron as an isolated in- 
stance ; and observes, that, according 
to Herodotus, before the Egyptians 
proceeded to embalm an Ibis, they re- 
moved the intestines; that he himself 
has found, in the interior of one of 
these mummies, no remains of viscera 
and soft parts, but a multitude of the 
larve or nymphe of insects of diffe- 
rent species.* That mummies of ser- 
pents have been discovered in the 
grottoes of Thebes,t and that many of 
the mummies from the depositories in 
the plains of Saccara, contained under 
a general envelope, aggregations of 
different animals, whose debris alone 
were collected ; to which Cuvier’s re- 
ply is, “‘ supposing there is no excep- 
tion to this, all we can conclude is, 


that the Egyptians, as has before oc- 


curred to them and others, gave a 
false reason for an absurd worship.” 
Mr. Griffith, the translator and edi- 
tor of Cuvier, observes that the orga- 
nization of the bird seems ill adapted 
for killing snakes, and adduces several 
other arguments against what he calls 
the assertions of Herodotus respecting 
the supposed service rendered to Egypt 
by these birds in delivering it from 
serpents. Herodotus, however, made 
no assertions on the subject ; he gave 
the account as an on dit of the Ara- 
bians, which was not contradicted by 
the Egyptians; and it is due to the 
venerable Father of History to say, 
that he rarely made positive assertions 





* The inside of my specimen was en- 
tirely void. 

+ The Egyptians may have embalmed 
both snakes and crocodiles, with the same 
object with which they erected temples to 
Typhon, the evil principle, in order to de- 
precate his malice. 
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on subjects which did not come within 
his personal knowledge; although, 
doubtless, both he and Diodorus were 
in several instances deceived by the 
wily priests of Egypt. 

Mr. Griffith’s opinion on the point 
is as follows :— 


‘Its (the Ibis) constant presence at 
the epoch of that inundation which an- 
nually triumphs over all the sources of 
decay, and assures the fertility of the 
soil, must have appeared to the priests 
and persons at the head of Government 
admirably calculated to make an impres- 
sion on the minds of the people, to lead 
them to suppose supernatural and secret 
relations between the movements of the 
Nile, and the sojourn of these inoffensive 
birds, and to consider the latter as the 
cause of effects exclusively owing to the 
overflow of the river.’’ 


This idea is ingenious, but we must 
doubt its correctness, so many varie- 
ties of animals having been found pre- 
served in mummies as to give great 
authenticity to the account of Herodo- 
tus, seconded by the statements of 
Diodorus, that all the beasts of Egypt, 
both wild and domestic, were regarded 
as sacred, and we must look for some 
reason more generally applicable. The 
most plausible, in my opinion, which 
I have yet met with, is one mentioned 
by Diodorus: he says, ‘‘ the priests 
have a private and secret account of 
these things in the history of the gods; 
but the common people give three 
reasons for what they do.” One of 
these reasons is, that ‘‘the ancient 


Egyptians, being often defeated by the 


neighbouring nations, by reason of the 
disorder and confusion that was among 
them in drawing up their battalions, 
found out at last the way of carrying 
standards or ensigns before their seve- 
ral regiments; and therefore, they 
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painted the images of these beasts 
which now they adore, and fixed them 
at the head of a spear, which the offi- 
cers carried before them, and by this 
means every man perfectly knew the 
regiment he belonged to; and it being 
that by the observation of this good 
order and discipline, they were often 
victorious, they ascribed their deliver- 
ance to these creatures ; and, to make 
them a grateful return, it was ordained 
for a law, that none of these creatures, 
whose representations were formerly 
thus carried, should be killed, but re- 
ligiously and carefully adored.” 1 
consider this as merely the most plau- 
sible reason, and I cannot but think 
that the true cause of the universal 
veneration for the brute creation among 
the Egyptians, is among those myste- 
ries of that highly mysterious people 
which have never yet been fathomed, 
and probably never will, unless the 
more perfect knowledge of the hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions shall admit us, 
among the initiated, to some of the 
secrets of the Egyptian priests. 

To come to the latest authority on 
the subject, according to Mr. Petti- 
grew’s valuable work on Mummies, 
the Ibis was consecrated to Thoth or 
Theuth, the Egyptian Mercury, the 
protector of the sciences, the inventor 
of writing, and of all the useful arts, 
and, in short, the organiser of human 
society. This bird on a perch consti- 
tutes the hieroglyphical name of Thoth. 
At Medinet Abou there is a temple 
especially dedicated to him, in which 
he is represented with the head of an 
Ibis.* W.H. Rosser. 





* Caylus, Recueil d’Antiquités, has 
given two human figures, each with the 
head of an Ibis. 





Mr. Ursan, Norwood, June 1. 

IN my last communication 1 left 
Sir Thomas Lunsford at Monmouth, 
with the gallant and devoted Lucas, 
threatening mischief to the county of 
Gloucester. This was shortly after 
the battle of Naseby, about the time 
when, as Lloyd informs us, with the 
newly-created Lord Astley he received 
a commission from Charles to collect 
the Welsh into a body. The same 


author has recorded, that in this ser- 
vice he was preserved from assassina- 
tion by Sir John Pettus, of Cheston 
Hall, Suffolk. On the 26th Septem- 
ber, at Hereford, with the Lord Her- 
bert, of Ragland, and divers others of 
the King’s chieftains in those parts, he 
is next to be found attending there a 
council of war, summoned upon re- 
ceipt of a message from Charles, after 
his defeat before Chester, desiring the 
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aid of such horse as the city could 
afford.! He had resigned the govern- 
ment of Monmouth to his brother, 
previous to the 7th of July. 

From the date of the holding this 
council, no mention of Sir Thomas has 
occurred to me till the 21st of Octo- 
ber. On this day, we are told, he 
quitted Monmouth,? where he appears 
to have been staying some short time, 
and retraced his steps to Hereford. 
The 8th of December following, this 
last-mentioned place was surprised 
and taken by Colonels Morgan and 
Birch, when our hero once more fell 
into the hands of the jailor. His fel- 
low captives of rank here were Dr. 
George Coke, Bishop of Hereford, 
Lord Brudenell, Judge Jenkins, Sirs 
Henry Bedingfield, Walter Blunt, 
Henry Spiller, Marmaduke and Fran- 
cis Lloyd, Giles Mompesson, George 
Vaughan, John Stepney, Richard Bas- 
set, Philip Jones, Edward Morgan, 
Nicholas Throgmorton, and Walter 
Keamish. On the 3d of January, 
1646, upon the reading of the list of 
prisoners taken at Hereford before the 
Commons, the House ordered that the 
Lord Bishop, the Lord Brudenell, 
Judge Jenkins, and all the knights 
named therein, should be forthwith 
sent for up to London. On the 22nd 
the Journals tell us that the Lord 
Brudenell, Sir Henry Bedingfield, Sir 
Walter Blunt, Sir Francis Howard, 
Sir Thomas Lunsford, and Mr. David 
Jenkins were ordered to the Tower for 
high treason, in levying war against 
the Parliament. On the 13th of April, 
the same authority inferms us, that 
Mr. Herbert and Mr. James Temple, 
members of the house, had leave grant- 
ed them to visit Sir Thomas in his 
captivity. In the June of this year, it 
seems, he received a letter from Cam- 
bridge concerning the division which 
had then sprung up between the Par- 
liament and the Army, the Presbyte- 
rians and the Independents ; a division 
which, born of the wiles of Cromwell, 
was at once the ladder to that extraor- 
dinary man’s advancement to regal 
power, and to the dethronement and 
death of Charles. 





1 Mercurius Veridicus, No. 24, p. 166. 
2 «¢ Intelligence sent Abroad,’’ No, 125, 
p- 989. ‘* The True Informer,’’ No. 37, 
p. 315, speaks of his being in the Castle. 
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To this letter he thus replied :— 


Sir,—I have received your letter, and 
give you hearty thanks for it. These 
parts are full of expectation: the great 
actions in motion have fixed the eyes of 
the kingdome, and false rumours (the 
harbingers of such designes) have taken 
up transitory lodgings in the several dis- 
positions of men; but those which have 
been beaten into judgment of the times, 
stand upon their guards, refusing admit- 
tance to what comes not with good autho- 
rity. That an army, and a powerful one 
is on foot, is knowne; that (if the King 
bee partie in it) it will be irresistable, is 
likewise out of doubt; that the declara- 
tion of it is unpleasing, and challenges 
part of the freehold of our Parliament, 
wee see in print; and that the Parliament 
will not part with nothing it can either get 
or hold, we know by experience; and 
that I absolutely hope the dissolution of it 
I assure you, upon my reputation. Now 
the army having thus farre displayed, 
and the Parliament not having power to 
equal what is on foot, the one standing 
upon power and the hearts of the people, 
the other upon thornes, and the festering 
wounds of the Common-wealth ; I give 
the one assured, the other capable of a 
very speedy determination. I likewise 
judge a necessity of restoring the King, 
and returning the lawes into their former 
channell ; for should the Army bee satis- 
fied with only their arreares, and expul- 
sion of the Presbyterian partie, and yet 
continue the two Houses (when it shall 
bee disbanded) what assurance have the 
Independents in Parliament that the City 
(which is Presbyterian, and from whence 
the Army at this instant affirmes would be 
raised another, to countenance Presby- 
tery, were it not for the interposition of 
this on foot) shall not raise forces, and 
destroy the acts of these hereafter, who 
forcibly may settle themselves now? that 
the City shall not new-mould the Houses 
with Presbyterians, as perhaps the Army 
may now with Independents? and that 
the Houses then (by vertue of the Citie) 
shall not runne rigorous wayes of re- 
venge? For what can oppose the Citie if 
the Armie be away? 

These considerations will not admit me 
to gleane other expectation from the 
courses in motion, then honourable and 
popular conclusions. The King in Parlia- 
ment can assure the ends of the Armie, 
can conferre honours, can gratifie with 
estates, can make an act of oblivion; and 
then, by the dissolution of the Parliament, 
the parties are sure to enjoy all that is so 
given them ; but keepe it still on foot, and 
disband the Armie, then there is danger 
of the prevalencie of the other faction, and 
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consequently of the revocation of all grants 
to the former. Likewise, to keepe an 
Armie long up, requires a charge insup- 
portable, as well as it gives an aspect for- 
midable to all who have observed the mu- 
tability of these times. Besides, without 
the King nothing can be confirmed, no- 
thing enjoyed longer than an Armie is on 
foot ; nor can peace be so settled but that 
seedes will be left for a new warre to 
spring forth, so soone as the season can 
procure it. j 

But mee thinks now there is a miracle 
working: an Armie (powerful to enrich it 
selfe by offences) is so spotlesse as the 
world admires it; and this Armie sum- 
mons a Parliament (indeed red as skarlet), 
vyes with it in innocencie, and boldly de- 
mands reparations of the crimes com- 
mitted against the common-wealth. The 
nature of the one is (commonly) charged 
with crime and bloud, and of the other 
with pietie, vertue, and blessings upon the 
realme. But as the one hath degenerated 
into the other’s qualitie and nature, so is 
it just it should receive the other’s 
propertie. As a good Parliament might 
demand accompts of a wicked Armie, so 
why may not a righteous Armie demand 
the like of a wicked Parliament? In mine 
opinion, justice hath layd this scene; 
to be acted in this antipodian tragedie ; 
and (so that it may be the last) he little 
cares how wo it be concluded, who is, 

ir, 
Your friend and servant, 
Tuomas LuNSFORD. 
The Tower, 16° June, 1647. 

Though I know this will not please you, 
yet to let you understand and to possesse 
all your universitie (contrarie) perhaps, 
to its opinion, that our halcyon dayes are 
not farre off, I write this, and care not if 
both Houses see it, and desire you to pub- 
lish it. 

From the title to this letter,3 which 
was given to the public as the writer 
desired, we find Sir Thomas to have 
been then in possession ofa baronetcy; 
a reward to which his services, his 
military skill, and his singular loyalty 
so justly entitled him. The patent of 
this honour, owing as much perhaps 
to the state of his purse, as to the time 
when it was conferred, he appears 
never to have passed, and therefore the 
absence of his name from the Synopsis 
of the Extinct Baronetage lately pub- 
lished. But from the facts that he has 





3 An Answer to a Letter written from 
Cambridge to SirThomas Lunsford, Knight 
and Baronet, Prisoner in the Tower of 
Printed in the year 1647. 


London. 
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here the style of a Baronet, that he 
takes the style to himself in his will, 
and that he has been allowed it in an 
elaborate contemporary pedigree of his 
family preserved now in the College of 
Arms, | should say there can be no 
doubt but that this honour was his, 
In the Tower he remained a prisoner, 
enjoying the society of his wife, till the 
lst of October ; when, by order of the 
Commons, he was removed to Lord 
Petre’s house in Aldersgate-street, a 
common prison for the Royalists. The 
date of his liberation from this durance, 
and the cause are untold ; but from the 
following letter, which I shall show to 
have been written in 1648, and to be 
addressed to the Prince of Wales, then 
residing in Paris, it would seem that, 
previous to the 29th of June in the fol- 
lowing year he was at large. 
May it please your Highness, 

I have not been idle in your [service] 
since I had my liberty. And [I] con- 
ceive I have such interest [in] Sussex as 
there I shall most advantageously move in 
it. I humbly conceive that your High- 
ness commission will much forward my 
progress therein, and the want of it coun- 
tenance scruples, wherefore I have sent 
this bearer humbly to acquaint you with 
this, and (if it be thought fit) to bring 
your commands and commission to serve 
you in that quality and condition as shall 
be most agreeable to your Highness’s 
pleasure, according to which all care and 
-ogeaand shall be immediately set on foot 


May it please your Highness 
Yor Hig** most humble 
and obedient servant, 

June 29th. Tuomas LunsForpD.4 

That this letter was written to the 
Prince of Wales, and in the year here 
given, I infer, first, from the fact that 
about this very time there were several 
risings in favouroftheimprisoned King, 
with which the Queen and Prince were 
made acquainted; secondly, from the 
statement of Lunsford that he had not 
been idle since he obtained his liberty. 
Now this liberty spoken of could not 
be that which followed his imprison- 
ment at Warwick ; for then, as we have 
said, he joined the King at Oxford, 
and received, on the 3d of June, an 
appointment there, which found him 
local occupation.® 

4 Pepysian MSS. 


5 The style of its address may perhaps 
be conclusive. 
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I meet with little more respecting Sir 
Thomas Lunsford. A pedigree in the 
British Museum states, he “ sold all’’ 
and went to Virginia, where he married 
a third wife.6 That he returned from 
America, and died in 1691, is evident 
from his will, wherein he describes 
himself of Tooting Graveney, Sur- 
trey. He here bequeaths all. his 
freeholds and leaseholds to Elizabeth 
Thomas, widow, of Gosport, South- 
ampton, for life; to be divided, at her 
death, equally between her three sons, 

aniel, Richard, and John, who were 
equally to share, at his decease, all his 
goods, chattels, plate, and other such 
effects. This will, witnessed by Euse- 
bius Saunders, John Barnaby, and 
Robert Huthwaite, sen., is dated 4th 
January 1688, and was proved on 
the 30th of June, 1691, by his sole 
executrix, Lady Elizabeth Thomas, alias 
Lunsford, relict of the deceased.” 

He married, first, Anne, daughter 
and heiress of ...... Hudson, Esq. 
of Peckham, Surrey, by whom he had 
a son and “ only child,” who appears 
to have died an infant. 
ried at East Hotherly, on the 28th 
November, 1638. His second wife was 
Katherine, eldest daughter of Sir Henry 
Neville, knight, of Billingbeare, Berk- 
shire, to whom he was united in 1640. 
By this lady, who died in 1649, he had 
issue Elizabeth, baptized at Framfield, 
Sussex, 24th August, 1642; Philippa; 
and Mary, who was born in the Tower 
of London in 1647. Elizabeth was 


Since this memoir has been written, 
I have had the fortune to discover 
some papers which throw light upon 
the early life of Sir Thomas Lunsford. 





6 Harl. MS. 892, p. 42. Gibbon, the 
herald, a cotemporary of Sir Thomas, who 
served when a soldier in America, has 
recorded, that in Virginia he saw a pedi- 
gree of Lunsford (c 27, Coll. Arms). 

7 The signature to this document is 
large and very bold, which is singular con- 
sidering the age that Sir Thomas must 
then have reached to. Could it be the 
will of a son by his American lady? The 
seal contains the arms and crest of Luns- 
ford. I have not discovered the place of 
Sir Thomas’s burial. 
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married at Laurence Waltham, Berks, 
on the 21stof August, 1669, to Daniel 
Norton, gentleman; and Mary, at the 
same place, on the 30th of November, 
1665, became the wife of Thomas Col- 
lier, of Shoe-lane, brewer, whose son 
Thomas, born at Laurence Waltham, 
the 3d of April, 1667, was there bap- 
tized on the 22d. 

There is a full-length portrait of Sir 
Thomas Lunsford, at Audley End, 
from which the head of Sir Thomas, 
engraved by Gardiner, was taken; and 
a portrait of his second lady at Bil- 
lingbeare. Sir Thomas is represented 
with a truncheon in his right hand, 
and in the armour of the period. 

The name of Sir Thomas Lunsford 
occurs in ‘‘ The Parliament’s Calendar 
of Black Saints,” Aug. 24, 1644; 
where he is termed ‘‘ the ringleader of 
Roysters,”’ and in ‘‘ The Dog’s Elegy, 
or Rupert’s Tears for the late defeat 
given him at Marston Moore, &c.” 
July 27, 1644, is the following :— 

‘* Newcastle next, Capell the Cow-stealer, 
And Hastings, alias Rob-carrier, 
Hopton, Hurry, Lunsford, they all do 

fight 

For the true Gospel and the subjects’ 

right.”” 

** These,” says a marginal note, “ and 

Irish rebells his Majesties best sub- 

jects.” 

The following autograph of Sir 
Thomas Lunsford is engraved from the 
letter preserved in the Pepysian Col- 
lection. 





It has been said that he assaulted Sir 
Thomas Pelham; that he was cited 
before the Star Chamber, censured and 
imprisoned ; that he escaped from his 
confinement and was outlawed ; that 
he was of a decayed fortune, and of 
desperate character. 

The first document, Mr. Urban, 
I shall lay before you, illustrative of 
these matters, is a letter from Edward 
fourth Earl of Dorset, K.G, to Sir Tho- 
mas Pelham, Bart.; which, I imagine, 
was written shortly after Sir Thomas’s 
assault upon the baronet. 


Noble Cozen, 
Having occasion to send a perseuent to 
bring before mee a delinquent dwellinge in 
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those parts adioyninge on you, I em- 
brace willingly the opportunity to lett you 
know that I nether soe litle respect your 
person or the high and intollerable iniu- 
ryes, consideringe the publik qualityes you 
hold in thatt county, as to forget to right 
your reputation and secure your person 
aganst thatt yong outelaw, Mr. Lunsford, 
who nether fears God nor man, and who 
having given himselfe over unto all lewd- 
ness and dessoluteness, only studyes to 
affront iustice, and all such as hee think 
detests those abominable courses of his. 

Wee are now come together to Hamp- 
ton Court, where all my Lords of the 
Counsayle are mett together, and wee shall 
often command the service of Mr. Ator- 
ney Generall need soe, as now all oppor- 
tunity serves to call this yong gallant 
into question, and-I shall not fayle to 
appear so much and so truly your friend 
and servent as the world shall see whatt 
difference I make betweene one of your 
worth and virtue and such a debauched 
creature, as degenerate from all gentele 
birth as education, and [who] takes a 
glory to be esteemed rather a swageering 
ruffian than the issue of thatt ancient and 
honest family. 

The better to enable mee to serve you 
heerein, I pray send mee the particulars 
both of his words and actions, as alsoe the 
proofes you have, and withall whatt course 
you desire should bee taken with him, and 
whatt satisfaction you most desire ; for as 
you desire I shall endeavour to performe. 
If you refresh Mr. Attorney’s memorey 
itt will not be amis, and appont somebody 
thatt may follow the businese and our reso- 
lution. I have noe more to say unto you, 
but That I am both 

Your faithful friend 
and affectionate servant, 
Dorset.’ 
Hampton Court, this 26th of Oct. [163%?] 


My second document is a letter from 
Sir Thomas Pelham to the Earl of 
Dorset, which appears to be that in 
reply. 

Rt Honble, 1633. 

I cannot hereby express how much I 
finde myself bound to your Ldp for your 
noble care of my safety, good advice and 
directions in this businesse. According to 
your Lp’s order sent by Mr. Frewine, Sir 
Henry Compton, and 5 other justices of 
the peace, have thoroughly examined the 
business, and have sent up by the sherif, 
Morris Lewis, companion with Mr. Luns- 
fordin the attempt, and Mr. Harbert Luns- 
ford, and have also sent up by him all the 
examinations, with a certificate of their 
proceedings, and their opinions thereof. 
And lest y® sheriff, missing your Ldp, shd 
deliver their certificates to any other, I 
have thought fit to send your Lp herein 
enclosed a copy of the said certificate. 
As yet Mr. Lunsford is not fit to travel, 
by y° opinion of his surgeons, though he 
never was, nor is, in any danger of death 
by his wounds. I intend to wait upon 
your LP with all the convenient speed I 
may, and since your LP is pleased to take 
so great a care of the preservation of me, 
there is none whose life shall more assure 
him yours, than T. P.9 


The third—the last and most impor- 
tant document—is the petition of Sir 
Thomas, when an outlaw he returned 
to England, and prayed his discharge 
from the penalties he was subject to : 


Tothe King’s most excellent Majesty, 

The h’ble pet’on of Tho. Lunsford, Esq. 
shewing, That whereas your pet' was justly 
censured in your High Ct of Starr Cham- 
ber, at two several tymes; the former of- 
fence being for y¢ hunting and killing of 
Sir Tho. Pelham his deer, and for assault- 





8 Addit. MSS. (Burrell) Brit. Mus. No. 5682, p. 648. 
9 Tbid. 5702, p- 118, 119. The letter—a transcript—is addressed to ‘‘ Lord Dorset, 
Mr. Hay, and Sir Sackville Crow.’’ The following table will show the relationship 


between Dorset, Pelham, and Lunsford :— 


Sir John Pelham i 





William Lunsford==Cicelia. 
William Lunsford=-----.. 


Thomas Pelham== 


John Sackville. ——- 


= 


r 
Sir William Pelham=- 





John Lunsford==Mary. 
Sir John Lunsford. 


—— 
‘Thomas Lunsford. 


Sir Richard Sackville. Isabella=-Sir Nich. Pelham. 
—_ Lo 
Thomas Earl of Dorset. Sir Thomas Pohen- 


5 
Robert Earl of Dorset. Sir Teonas PELHAM. 
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Sir Tuomas Lunsrorp. Epwarp Ear. or Dorset. 
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ing of one of his keepers; for wch offence 
your pet’ was fined in 1,0007. to your 
Majy. and 750/. damages to Sir Tho. 
Pelham and his keepers; and for a second 
unadvised and rash offence, being an 
assault upon ye sd Sr Thos. Pelham, your 
pet® was deservedly fined 5,000/. to your 
Majy; both y« s¢ fines amounting to6,000/. 
besides imprisonment during your royal 
pleasure, and some other punishment to 
be inflicted upon him, as by yc records of 
that ct doth appear, besides 3,000/. for 
damages to S' Tho. Pelham. That a per- 
fect and friendly attonement and reconci- 
liation is made betwixt Sir Thos. Pelham 
and your Pet". being neighbours and kins- 
men. The pet, on ye bended knees of 
his heart, humbly beggs your Maj: pardon 
for his sayd offences, and since your jus- 
tice hath had ytts course in ye censure, 
yt now your mercy may interpose and 
spare y® execution, for your Majy delights 
not in y® ruin but amendm: of your 
Majs subjects. Be pleased (great King) 
to look on your pet’ as a fit subject of 
your mercy; and having pardoned his 
offences, to remit also the fine due to your 
Majy, together with his imprisonment 
and other penaltys to be inflicted upon 
him; and to perfect this gracious work of 
mercy, be pleased to grant your warrant 
to your Att. Gen!. to prepare a pardon 
and discharge from y¢ same, fit for your 
Maj* signature, accord: to y* extent 
and latitude of your Majs clemency and 
ye nature of your pet's offences; and 
your pet’ shall strive by his future actions 
to deserve your Majs good opinion, and 
he will ever pray for your Majs long life 
and eternal happiness. 

‘* At the Ct at York, 24° April, 1639. 
The pet" being now employed in the army, 
his Majy is graciously pleased to pardon 
his offences, and to remit y* fine due te 
his Majy, and his imprisonment and other 
penaltys to be inflicted upon him by ye 
sentence in ye Starr Chamber, and Mr. 
Atto General is to prepare the said pardon 
for his Majesties signature as is desired.’’'9 

Jn. Coxe. 

Respecting his fortune, I have dis- 
covered that its ‘‘ decay” arose not 
from the courses of his life, as it might 
be supposed. On the 24th July, 1632, 
I find his father petitioning the Lord 
Keeper Coventry for liberty, on sure- 
ty given, having then been a prisoner 
eighteen months in the Fleet. The pe- 
titioner describes himself as greatly in 
debt, and as having a wife and many 
children. The reader is further re- 





10 Addit. MSS. Brit. Mus. 5682, p. 648. 
" Ibid. 5682, p. 642. 
Gent. Mage. Vo. VI. 
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ferred to a letter in the Burrell Collec- 
tions,'? from Mr. Francis Warnet, of 
Hempsted, Sussex, to Sir Thomas Pel- 
ham, the first baronet, respecting an 
inquisition to be held upon Whilegh,* 
in the December of 1622. : 
Cor. Henry Lunsrorp. 


Having brought our memoir of Sir 
Thomas Lunsford to a close, we now 
cometo his second or twin brother Her- 
bert. The name of this gentleman— 
who was baptized at Framfield, Sussex," 
September 29th, 1611—first occurs to 
me in the Muster Roll taken at York in 
1640. At this time he held the rank 
of Lieutenant-Colonel in his brother’s 
regiment. He attended his Sovereign 
in his flight to Hampton Court in the 
January of 1642, and was one of the 
Cavaliers who rode armed at Kingston. 
In the July of the same year, with 
Colonel Monroe and others, he was 
ordered to beat the drum in Notting- 
hamshire ; and on the 26th of the fol- 
lowing month we find him in Sher- 
borne Castle. At the engagement at 
Babell Hill, as we have said, he was 
present, and here, if not actually 
wounded, he narrowly escaped the 
enemy’s sword. ‘‘ Lieutenant-Col- 
lonel Lunsford,” says the Earl of Bed- 
ford writing to a friend, ‘* was forced 
to runne for it; some say he is hurt, 
but | am sure he did not come into 
Sherborne untill the next day, having 
hid himself, with Collonel Sandes, in 
the furres all night.’’ With his chief, 
the Marquis of Northampton, he re- 
tired into Wales, and subsequently 
fought at Edge Hill. From the date 
of this battle till the 25th of July, 
when, leading on his men at the siege 
of Bristol, he received his death wound, 
I have nothing to relate of him. Co- 
lonel Henry Lunsford is described by 
Clarendon as an officer of “‘ great so- 
briety, industry, and courage.” 

Cot. Sir Hersert Lunsrorp. 

Lloyd, speaking of Sir Thomas and 
Sir Herbert Lunsford, has the follow- 
ing—‘‘ Sir Herbert: and Sir Thomas 
Lunsford, both of Lunsford, Sussex, 
the first said by the enemies to be the 
fairer, the other the shrewdest adver- 
sary.” Both the biggest men, though 





12 Addit. MSS. Brit. Mus. 5702, p. 119. 
'3 His father resided here during the 
life of his grandfather. 
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twins, you could likely see to (where- 
fore Sir Thomas was feigned by the 
brethren a devourer of children) ; both 
bred in the Dutch and German wars, 
both in command in the Scotch war.’”"4 
The first mention | have of Sir Her- 
bert Lunsford is in 1633, when, as an 
accomplice with his brother in his 
outrage on Sir Thomas Pelham, he was 
sent up to London by the magistrates 
of Sussex. On the 2nd of December, 
1637, he administered to the effects of 
his late father. Atthe muster at York 
he held the rank of Captain in his 
brother Sir Thomas’s regiment. On 
the King’s removal from London he 
attended him, and afterwards repaired 
with his brothers to Kingston. He 
was present at the battle of Edgehill; 
from which time till the March of 
1644, when we learn from his brother’s 
letter he commanded a regiment, I 
have no particulars of him. On the 
6th of July that year he received the 
honour of knighthood, having at the 
time succeeded his brother in the go- 
vernment of Monmouth. On the 21st 
of October, Colonel Morgan, governor 
of Gloucester, with near eight thou- 
sand horse and foot, and Sir Trevor 
Williams, with the club men of Wales, 
came before Monmouth and summoned 
the town. At this summons the 
townsmen threw down their arms, and 
Sir Herbert retiring to the castle, made 
reply to the besiegers ‘‘ that he was 
commanded by the King to keepe it 
for his Majesties use.” But after 
three days’ resistance, finding he was 
unable to hold out any longer, he sur- 
rendered it on terms that he and his 
officers, with their arms, should depart 
for Hereford—his soldiers without 
arms.15 Another account tells us, that 
Colonel Morgan’s summons was pe- 
remptorily replied. to by ‘‘ one Price, 
who was governour.” In 1658, Sir 





14 Lloyd (pp. 581, 582) speaking of a 
saying of their father’s, namely, ‘‘that God 
so equally divided the advantages of wea- 
pons between Spain and us, that as their 
Bilboa steel makes the best swords, so our 
Sussex iron makes the best guns,”’ tells 
us *‘ most of the cannons in England are 
cast within a little of their house where 
they were born. I have not been so for- 


tunate as to find their birthplace. 

. 45 Two letters from Colonel Morgan, 
likewise two letters from an officer in Mon- 
mouth, &c. Oct. 28,1645. 
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Herbert Lunsford was commander-in- 
chief of three regiments in France, in 
the absence of General Edward Cooke ; 
this we learn from a pedigree of Luns- 
ford, inthe British Museum, Harl.MSS. 
5800, whichalsoinforms usthathe mar- 


ried Margaret, daughter of Sir Thomas 


Engham, Baronet, of Godneston, Kent, 
by whom he had ‘‘ Thomas Lunsford, 
Esq.,” aged 6, in 1648, and then hold- 
ing the rank of Captain in his father’s 
regiment, ‘“according to y® custome 
of France ;”” Frances, who was bap- 
tized at Saffron Walden, Essex, April 
1, 1651, and became the wife of Wil- 
liam Peyton, Esq. of Dublin; and 
Margaret, aged 4 years in 1648. 

As his daughter Frances is styled his 
coheir, his son must have died without 
issue, and probably in youth. 

Further of Sir Herbert and his fa- 
mily I have learned nothing. 

Yours, &. Srerinman STEINMAN, 





Mr. Ursan, Exeter, June 24. 

I purpose shortly to give to the pub- 
lic a small work on the numismatic 
and other treasures developed during 
the last five years at Exeter, compris- 
ing a medallic history and disserta- 
tions on néarly 300 Roman Coins 
found in this ancient and interesting 
city, the’Ioxa Acyiav AEYTEPA oeBastn 
of Ptolemy, which was the metropolis 
of ancient Dunmoniaum, and mother 
of the other important stations in the 
west, viz. OvoAi8a, Grampound or 
Listwithiel; OvfeAa, Saltash (Baxter) 
and Listwithiel (of others) ; Tapdpy, 
Saltash or Tamerton. 

Exeter was the hibernaculum, or most 
westerly winter station of the Ro- 
mans. In the MS. of Richard of 
Westminster, an iter is laid down in 
the manner of that of Antoninus, which 
leads us as far west as the river Fal ; 
thus from Dorchester to Moridunum 
(Seaton) xxxii1; Isca Dunmonium 
xv; Durio Amne (Totness) Tamara- 
Voluba-Cenia (Tregony in Cornwall). 
The 15th Itinerary of Antoninus is 
dreadfully mutilated, and totally wrong 
in that part relating to Dunmonium. 
I have endeavoured to amend it as 
follows, for it was most incorrectly 
transcribed: from Sorbiodunum (Old 
Sarum) to Vindocladia (or Cran- 
bourne), supposed by some to be near 
Wimborn Minster, 13 miles; from 
thence to Durnovaria (Dorchester) 36; 
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from which to Moridunum 36 miles 
further, correcting the eight between 
Cranbourne and Dorchester, which 
would only give us 15 English miles 
from Old Sarum to the latter place. 
From Seaton in the Iter we have 
only 15 miles to Isca, (and also in that 
of Richard of Westminster), which is 
far from being correct; I have there- 
fore substituted 25 as more probable, 
and we must recollect that the Roman 
miles are shorter than ours from three 
to four in the main proportion. We 
must imagine the intervening stations 
to be lost; for this never can answer 
for the distance to Exeter from the 
important station at Moridunum (proved 
satisfactorily by the learned antiquary 
Mr. Northmore of Cleeve, as well as 
before his time by Gale, Stukeley, and 
Camden, te have been Seaton), to 
which there was a regular chain of 
encampments from the WINTER Sta- 
tion at Dunium or Dorchester, to say 
nothing of the Great Fosseway and 
other roads leading to it. Sidbury 
Castle, the Tidortis of the Romans, 
which overlooks the vale leading to 
Sidmouth, was the intermediate or lost 
station between the HIBERNA at Exe- 
ter and Seaton, although no mention 
is made of it inthe above Iter. (Sid- 
bury in Domesday, terra episcopi Exon. 
SIDEBERIE and Tidortis, derived from 
the Cornish. Tyd, or British Tia and 
Tydhyn, in Welsh land; Dour or Dur, 
the common name of water in many 
ancient languages; and 7iz or Tuz, a 
people, sept, or family, in the Cornish 
or British (in Armoric fyd), that is, 
the people or tribe inhabiting the land 
irrigated by the waters of the Sid, oc- 
cupying the site of the five Combes, 
known as Sandcombe, Harcombe, &c. 

I have lately purchased a curious 
and interesting work just published, 
by J. Y. Akerman, F.S.A. on Coins of 
the Romans relating to Britain. In 
his preface he aptly observes, ‘‘ that 
these Coins were calculated to per- 
petuate their fame to the remotest 
times,” when triumphal arches were 
defaced, and inscriptions disjointed and 
mutilated. 

His only fault is, that he is too con- 
cise, which I regret—for the spirit of the 
work and its execution deserve the 
highest praise; and he is, perhaps, a 
little too wary about the private marks 
on the coins. I can, probably, give 
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him a little information on some few 
of these matters. The C on the ex- 
ergues of Carausius, for instance, is 
not Camalodunum (as his friend, p. 82, 
suggests), but the initial of Catarracto- 
nium, or Catterick, in Yorkshire, where 
Carausius had a mint; the CXXI being 
the Collegium Catarractonii undeviginti, 
and nothing to do with Clausentum, 
Southampton (CLA), where was an- 
other mint at Bittern on the Itchen, 
after crossing the bridge on the Ports- 
mouth road, which Jtchen was proba- 
bly the haven of those light ships re- 
presented on the coins of Carausius 
and Allectus, it being at the adjacent 
Isle of Wight the Ovnxris vncos of 
Ptolemy, which he places south from 
the great or Portus Magnus haven, iro 
dé rév péyay diveva, that the fleet of 
Allectus, thought to have surprised the 
ships of Constantius Chlorus coming 
against that tyrant, whose memory is 
deservedly execrated for taking away 
by treachery the life of his best friend, 
the noble and high-minded Carausius. 
The Letitia on the coins of Allectus 
with the galley (Q. C. guestoris casa), 
p- 61, does not imply an empty com- 
pliment to the Emperor. All coins 
with that sentiment on them were 
struck on the 11th of February, a day 
of festivity to the honour of the god 
Pan and the genius of the Emperors. 

I have a beautiful specimen of this 
rare type (Le Vaillant, p. 271), which 
was found two years since in South 
Street here, wnder the house of Mr. 
Downes, plumber; another was dug 
up in the East Market last winter. 
The ship, being a liburna, or privateer- 
ing vessel of the naves lusorie genus, 
as may be seen in the Codex Theo- 
dosit (de lusoriis Danubii) a sort of 
light frigate, used in their border rivers 
for repressing incursions as expedite 
pinnaces by the Roman sea captains, 
and making excursions in return. 

Iam not of opinion that Carausivs, 
the great Roman admiral, was a Bel- 
gian or Batavian, as some imagine. 
The Menapii were, indeed, a people of 
Brabant, and the maritime parts of 
Flanders, mentioned by Cesar, who 
with the Sicambri are said to have in- 
habited Guelderland at one period; 
but it is well known that other Me- 
napii inhabited that part of Ireland, in 
conjunction with the Cauci, Blanii, and. 
Brigantes, now known by the name of. 
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West Meath, Dublin, Kildare, in fact, 
the greatest part of Leinster; and Eb- 
lana, or Dublin, and Menaptia, or 
Waterford, were their principal cities. 
Walker, p. 316, expressly calls him an 
Irishman, and he is generally supposed 
to be ‘‘ Ossian, King of Ships ;” and 
Ossian, if he ever existed, was no other 
than Taliesin, the ancient lrish Bard, 
whose songs and traditions still exist 
in scattered portions in Ireland, and 
were embodied, not without the aid of 
fiction, under Ossian’s name. Ireland 
was the repository of science and lite- 
rature, when England and vuther coun- 
tries were sunk in barbarism; and 
Joannes Erigena is well known as the 


intimate friend and companion of | 


Charles the Bald of France, and the 
preceptor of King Alfred, the reviver 
of English literature, and reputed 
founder of Oxford University about 
845 A.D. . 

Whiie I am writing this, a friend 
presents me with a parcel of coins 
found near Broadgate (where the Ro- 
man Penates were discovered in 1778) 
by workmen digging for laying on water 
pipes; four of these are of Constan- 
tine; another bears a Romulus and 
Remus with a She-wolf; another is of 
the Lower Empire; and the best of 
them is of Carausius himself, Radiant 
(PAX.AVG.) Mulier stans cum hasta 
F. O. Flaminis officialis . C. Catterick, 
&c. I hurry down to the Western 
Market. One labourer informs me of 
a huge mass of terra cotta or Samian 


pottery just dug up, with figures of 


Diana, of fauns, of animals of the 
chace, gladiators, &c. ; another jostles 
me with a large brass coin of Faustina; 
two or three more hand me a Ro- 
man key, coins of Claudius, Vespa- 
sian, of Postumus, of Valens ; another 
entreats me to purchase a medal of 
Nero with the Macellum Aug. on re- 
verse. I retire highly gratified; they 
also, but from different motives: | 
that I have secured all the antiquarian 
treasures ; they that have got some 
modern British coin in exchange, to 
assist in prolonging their libations at 
the tavern. After dinner I am beset 
by others from various quarters, some 
with Constantines, others with a 
Claudius or Domitian ; another brings 
me a groat of Henry VII. from the 
Circus ; the next has something from 
the site of the Old Benedictine Mo- 
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nastery. No place like Exeter for 
coins—Chester and York hide their 
diminished heads—and Castor too! 

A prodigious quantity of that beau- 
tiful red Roman ware, known by the 
name of Samian, or perhaps Etrus- 
can pottery (made, probably, in imi- 
tation of both) is found here. The 
simpule and patere, used for libations, 
and buried with the dead in the -Busta, 
are made generally of red earthen- 
ware, in imitation of the Samian, pre- 
scribed for the Roman sacrifices. (dd 
rem divinum quibus est opus Samiis vasis 
utitur. Plaut.) the latter was not gene- 
rally glazed, its fine material not 1e- 
quiring glazing.—Archeol. xxv. 

In South Street I discovered, two 
years since, traces of four cohorts of 
Roman auxiliary troops at Exeter, 
three of them from their pottery; 
eith-zr, it is probable, made by their 
own figuli, who like the fabri that ex- 
celled in the tessellated pavements, must 
have followed the armies of that pow- 
erful empire, or brought over from 
their respective countries. Of these I 
have almost an entire patera, inscribed 
1I VAN, a memorial of the second co- 
hort of the Vanyiones of Worms in 
Germany ; other pieces of the Regini 
of Bavaria, or ancient Ruatia; of 
the Rutheni of Aquitaine; also the 
bronze hilt of the sword or dagger (pu- 
giunculus) of the tribune of a corps of 
German auxiliary troops from the 
Rhine, being the Frisian Horse. The 
inscription is, =. MEFITI.T.EQ. 
FRIS. (Servii Mefiti Tribuni Equi- 
tum Frisiorum) ; a Roman bath, fi- 
bula, two curious keys, tessellated 
pavements, and abundance of black 
sun-baked and sepulchral urns. 

The Samian ware is extremely fine, 
being ornamented with curious ara- 
besques and subjects from the mytho- 
logy. Some alluded to the chace; 
others bere gladiators fighting, fauns 
dancing, Diana, Orpheus charming 
the wild beasts with his lyre, Mer- 
cury with his purse and cap; there 
were also figures of tridents, birds, 
hares, lions, griffins, dolphins, &c. 
One specimen bore two of the Salii or 
dancing priests of Mars, first insti- 
tuted by Numa, performing their antic 
dance with the AncyLia or sacred 
shields, so called a saliendo. One of 


these figures bears the fuscinum erec- 
tum ; the other has a brass helmet 
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peculiar to the Salii. Several of these 
specimens have the potter’s mark upon 
them; on one is that of oF. MURRAN, 
on another or. MAN. UR. being also 
of Murranus, the syllables being trans- 
posed, and the M omitted accidentally ; 
others bear, OF. CRESTIO. OF. AQU. 
OF. PRIMI. aud oF. MODESTI. Of this 
latter potter, specimens were lately 
found at Langres in France, and in dif- 
ferent parts of England, vide Gent. 
Mag. May 1836, p. 537; proving that 
much of the ancient pottery was im- 
ported. One coarse fragment of a 
great vase or olla has an interesting 
inscri ption, cummemorating Verannius, 
proprietor of Britain in Nero’s time 
(V. Tac. Ann. xtv) =. VERIVS. VE- 
RANIVS. who preceded Suet. Pauli- 
nus. Of potters’ marks or. nicri (Wir- 
temberg) MAR, IF. BASSI, REG.VIVES, 
opio, &c. 

It is my intention to embody some 
matter of interest relating to the Ro- 
man ROADS in our vicinity, the great 
connexion of which was with the Ike- 
nild Street and the Great Foss Way. 
The Aestiva or summer stations of the 
Roman Legionaries, are to be traced in 
this neighbourhood, on Stoke Hill and 
Duryard, as well as at Killerton, which 
communicated through ancient Isca, 
with the Aulana Sylva at Woodbury 
camp, and with Tidortis (Sidbury), 
and cther camps commanding the vale 
of the Otter and course of the river 
Exe, as well no doubt with other 
chains of posts, across the Jucum 
Ocrinum (Dartmoor) to Hartland, 
and through CrepiTron to Molland, 
by Posberry camp, Tedburn St. Mary, 
and Berry Castle in Woldfardisworthy, 
towards South Molton. 

Before I conclude, permit me to add 
a few remarks on a subject mentioned 
in your review of my Tour on the 
Continent (Gent. Mag. Nov. 1823, 
p. 430.) The inscription, copied from 
the Vatican Gallery of Inscriptions, 
ENMITPOMEYCANTI YAATON, &c. may 
be set to rights in the following man- 
ner, lege émapxeia for émapxua. We 
find, Sex. Jul. Frontinus, the learned 
author of the well-known work on 
Stratagems, was made Aquarum Pre- 
fectus by Nerva; and it is evident 
that the person here in question, had 
the control over the mineral waters 
and baths as well as the aqueducts, 
and likewise the more extended power 
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over the mighty province of Britain. 
Frontinus wrote a book on the Aque- 
ducts of Rome, and he was also in 
high command in Britain, and con- 
quered the Silures, a warlike tribe in 
Herefordshire, who had baffled many 
former Roman governors. (Vide Tac.) 
The office itself was probably some- 
thing like our ancient ‘‘ justices in 
Eyre,” or the ‘‘ Grand Maitre des 
Eaux et Foréts ” of France, as well as 
Procurator or Lieutenant of a pro- 
vince, not one who had the simple 
control over the mineral waters or 
baths, the “‘ lavacra calentia hospita- 
lium aquarum” (as Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus calls them, Hist. lib. 18) of 
our island, or its aqueducts only. 
Yours, &c. W. T. P. Suorrr. 


Mr. Ursan, July 11. 


THE account given by the Rev. Mr. 
Bailey, in your number for July, of 
the first and second editions of Bos- 
suet’s Exposition, is altogether. erro- 
neous; and itis much to be regretted 
that the reverend gentleman should 
rely upon the authority of such a 
work as the Biographical Dictionary. 
The true history of the publication of 
Bossuet’s celebrated work, will be 
found both in Brunet and Barbeir’s 
Dictionary ; and as it is probably lit- 
tle known in this country, the follow- 
ing short account may be acceptable 
to your readers. It is principally 
taken from the article Exposition, No. 
6,037 of Barbier’s Dictionary (2d edi- 
tion). 


‘* Bossuet, before he published his 
‘ Exposition,’ printed a few copies, which 
he communicated to some friends, in 
order to have their opinion upon the 
manner in which the doctrines of the 
Church were therein set forth. These 
friends wrote in the margin of their co- 
pies the remarks which occurred to them, 
andin most instances returned the copies 
to the author. Two or three, however, 
and that of Turenne amongst the rest, 
were never returned. One is said to be 
in the Library at Lambeth. 

‘* The heads of the Protestant Church 
in France having heard of this, reported 
that there had been an edition in which the 
doctrines of the Catholic Church were 
treated of in an incorrect (peu exacte) 
manner. According to them, the Sor- 
bonne had insisted upon its suppres- 
sion; Bossuet declared publicly that he 
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had never submitted the work to the Sor- 
bonne. 

‘* The first, or private edition, known 
to bibliographers as the ‘ Edition des 
Amis,’ and the first public edition, were 
both printed in 1671.” 


The approbations of the work were 
neither tardy nor reluctant. Cardinal 
Bona, in a letter to Cardinal de Buil- 
lon, dated Rome, 19 Jan. 1672, speaks 
of it in the strongest possible terms of 
approbation, as do Cardinal Chigi, and 
other Roman theologians, in letters 
written about the same time, which, 
with many other approbations, are 
printed in different editions of the 
Exposition. A translation into Irish 
was printed by the Propaganda, a de- 
cisive proof of the work being ap- 
proved at Rome. An English transla- 


Bossuet's Exposition of the Catholic Faith. 
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tion, by the Abbey Montaign, ap- 
peared in 1672; and another, by the 
Rey. —— Johnstone in 1686, which 
went through three editions in one 
year. The last of these editions con- 
tains an able preface answering objec- 
tions by Protestants, the materials for 
which are said to have been supplied 
by Bossuet himself. 

I have an English edition (Paris, 
1729), which contains Johnstone’s 
preface and the approbations, but the 
text differs from Johnstone’s, and is 
probably a reprint of the Abbé Mon- 
taign’s translation. 

Your readers will perceive, that I 
have confined myself to the bibliogra- 
phical part of the subject, which has 
escaped the notice of Lowndes. 

Yours, &c. J.R. 





CATALOGUE OF THE 
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at Goopricu Court, HEREFORDSHIRE. 
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ENAMELS, &c. 


1. The head and ferule of an ancient 
crosier enamelled on copper, with dark 
blue, light blue, green, red, white, and 
yellow, with gilding, formerly in the pos- 
session of M. Crochard at Chartres. The 
head was engraved for Wilemin’s work, 
who has assigned it, with no better evi- 
dence than the assertion of its French 
possessor, to Ragenfroi, Bishop of Char- 
tres, in 941. The costume proves it to 
be a century and a half later. It is very 
tasteful in its design, and the work of a 
friar, as the following inscription eyinces: 
FRATER WILLIELMVS ME FECIT. The 
height of the head is 8} inches, and the 
length of the ferule 6 inches. On the 
bulb, from which the crook is made to 
spring, are four subjects from the history 
of David. In the first he is represented 
playing on the harp, with an attendant, 
and around it this inscription, 4- scriBE 
FABER IMA DAVID HEC FVIT VNCGIO 
PRIMI; in the next is Goliah in a hau- 
berg and chausses without feet cover- 
ings, with nasal helmet, long shield, and 
gonfanon, and David hurling at him a 
stone from a sling; and round this are 
the words, -+- HIC FVNDA FVSVS P’PRIIS 
MALE VIRIBVS VSVS GOLIAS CECIDIT. 
Then the giant is on the ground, and 
David having hold of the hair of his 
head with one hand, is about to decapi- 
tate him with a sword in the other; the 
inscription is, -+- DAVID HIC ENSE RECI- 
pit. David is next represented as a 


shepherd with his crook, and tearing open 
the jaws of a savage beast to extricate 
therefrom a lamb ; encircling this is, +- 
VRSE CADIS VERMIDA GVSAP VERO S. 
INERMI, which it seems impossible to un- 
derstand. The crook is divided into eight 
compartments, each of three subjects, by 
intersecting lines; six of these are filled 
with birds, the other two human figures, 
which seem to have no reference to the 
inscriptions above or below them; thus, 
between the words sOBRIETAS and Lvx- 
vRIA, we have a half naked person hold- 
ing a naked prisoner by. the hair of the 
head; between LARGITAS and PVARITIA, 
a figure with a spear and shield; between 
CONCORDIA and RANCOR, a man holding 
another by the leg while he trusts a sword 
into his mouth; again between ripEs 
and IDOLATRIA, a man dragging along a 
prisoner by the hair of his head, with his 
hands bound before him; between pvpr- 
CITIA and LIBIDO, a person about to 
knock out the brains of another with a 
mace; and between CARITAS and INVI- 
DIA, a man trampling on a fallen enemy. 
The crook turning twice round, forms a 
complete volute, which is terminated by 
the head of a dog. 

2. A crosier-head, enamelled blue and 
gilt on copper, the crook and bulb mea- 
suring 7 inches in height. On the upper 
part of the bulb, which is perforated, are 
three lizards tastefully formed. The 


crook takes the form of half a serpent, 
terminating with its head, and along the 
outside of it are those little projections 
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which may be regarded as the prototypes 
of crockets-; within the curve are Adam 
and Eve with the tree of knowledge. 
This was not Mr. Douce’s. 


3. Another crosier head like the last, 
enamelled blue and gilt, and scarcely later 
in date, viz. the commencement of the 
twelfth century; it wants the bulb, but 
notwithstanding measures 7 inches. The 
subject within the crook, is the corona- 
tion of the Virgin by Christ; and as the 
serpent’s head had been bruised, the tail 
is given instead. This has been engraved 
in the 18th volume of the Archeologia, 
pl. xxx. It has been added to the Dou- 
cean collection. 


4. A copper shrine, enameiled blue, 
green, white, and red, and gilt, 24 inches 
broad, 6 inches high, and as many long. 
It was stated in the catalogue of Col. 
Smith’s sale at Christie’s in 1812, as 
having belonged to Croyland Abbey, and 
of Saxon workmanship, having on it the 
murder of Abbot Theodore by Oscytil and 
his Danish followers. On this occasion 
it was purchased by Joseph Dimsdale, 
Esq. ‘¢ who,’’ says Mr. Douce, in a note 
within, ‘‘ has very kindly given it to me.’’ 
Mr. Douce has preserved his very noble, 
liberal-minded, and gentlemanly letter, 
which now reposes as a treasure within this 
reliquary, and which as an act of justice I 
here transcribe, ‘‘ My dear Sir, Feeling 
as I do of how much more value my Saxon 
shrine will become by being appended to 
your collection, and illustrated by your 
researches, I beg to be permitted to re- 
quest that the loan may be transferred 
into a gift, there being no person in whose 
hands I could, with so much satisfaction 
to myself, place it. That your valuable 
life may long be preserved, to the great 
gratification of your friends, and to the 
cali enjoyments resulting from those ele- 
gant and useful pursuits which at once 
delight and adorn it, is the sincere wish, 
and I may add humble prayer, of your 
faithful friend, JosepH Dimspate. Up- 
ton, West Ham, Essex, 26th Dec. 1828, 
7 p.m. To Francis Douce, Esq. &c. &c. 
Upper Gower Street.” So far, however, 
from this being what Dr. Stukeley sup- 
posed was the Shrine formerly belonging 
to Croyland Abbey, that measured 12 
inches long, 10§ inches high, and 4} 
broad. Shrines were of two kinds, those 
fixed, like Edward the Confessor’s in West- 
minster Abbey, and others in Churches, 
and those portable, which used to be car- 
ried in processions, and were called Fe- 
retra, of which the present is an example. 
The one described by Dr. Stukeley, in 
the Philosophical Transactions for 1748, 
No. 490, belonged at that time to Sir 
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John Cotton, Bart. ; but whether the sameé 
as that which Mr. Beckford possessed 1 
am not certain. That shrine, the one in 
this collection, and that in Hereford Ca- 
thedral, are all made of oak, and covered 
with plates of copper enamelled. The 
dimensions of the last are 8} inches 
high, 7 inches long, and 34 inches broad ; 
and the subject upon it imagined to be 
the murder of ‘Ethelbert, King of the 
East Angles. Mr. Douce’s conjecture, 
that on all these shrines the murder of 
Thomas a Becket was intended to be re- 
presented, is, I think, borne out by the 
fact, that the costume in all shows they 
were manufactured just after that event; 
for, although in the Croyland and Hereford 
shrines there are only three murderers, 
and on that in the Doucean Museum but 
two, yet it was want of space alone that 
prevented the number of four being deli- 
neated. This subject was painted on the 
wall of Preston Church, Sussex, (see Ar- 
cheologia, vol. xx111. pl. 26); and on 
glass in Christ Church Cathedral, Oxford ; 
and in these instances the four knights 
are exhibited, and in the former John 
Grimm, who bore Becket’s cross, with 
his right hand cut off. . In the Croyland 
shrine, Grimm and another ecclesiastic 
are introduced, though there are but three 
knights ; and above, angels are receiving 
Becket’s soul into Heaven, while his in- 
terment is going on. In the Hereford 
specimen, the subjects are the same, with 
the exception of the two ecclesiastics and 
the angels conveying the soul to the re- 
gicns above, which are all omitted; but 
we have the outstretched hand of the 
Almighty for that purpose, as in the Sus- 
sex painting. In Mr. Douce’s reliquary 
there are only two knights to represent 
the murderers; but there is the out- 
stretched hand, asin the Hereford shrine. 
Above is the saint in Heaven with the 
nimbus, and guarded by two angels. At 
each end of the shrine is a saint; and the 
back which opens is semée of crosses. 
If the murder of Becket be intended, the 
shrines are all English. It stands on four 
legs, and has a perforated ridge along the 
top ; inside is painted a red cross patée 
fitchée at the foot. That at Hereford has 
a similar one. The heads of all the 
figures are in high relief. 

5. A shrine of brass 64 inches long, 
5 inches high, and 2% inches wide. It 
has six feet, and the top below the ridge 
is coved. Ido not feel myself compe- 
tent to decide on its date, nor to what 
country it should be attributed, but it ap- 
pears to me to be Flemish, and is of very 
rude workmanship. Antient characters, 
14 inches in height, are placed on the top, 
and the front, as well the other half of 
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the top and back, and appear to make the 
words Lou fun, Lou fun adoherud miaho, 
but I may be quite wrong in this conjecture. 
In vol. xt1x. of the Gent. Mag. p. 71, 
there is an outline of a very similar shrine, 
which the Correspondent says was found 
containing money in a wooden box about 
fifteen feet deep, near Holbeach in Lin- 
colnshire. Mr. Douce says of this shrine, 
‘*T bought it in 1815 of a Jew, who kept 
a shop of miscellaneous articles near the 
* Pantheon in Oxford Street.”’ 

6. A small box in the form of a shrine 
of brass gilt, 33 long, 1 wide, and 2} 
high, which originally stood on four feet ; 
around it is a continuation of arches like 
windows, with a single mullion each, and 
a circle above. On each side of the top, 
which represents a high pitched-roof, 
with its gables and ridge crocketted, are 
in six quatrefoils the arms of England 
dimidiated with those of France, and the 
label. This fixes the possessor to be 
Thomas de Brotherton, Earl of Norfolk, 
son of King Edward the First, and his 
second wife, Margaret of France. The 
box has been divided in three parts ; but 
whether to hold holy oil, and therefore 
for the use of his chapel, or any other 
purpose, I cannot determine. 


7. A small shrine, enamelled silver and 
blue on copper, with portions gilt, of the 
latter part of the fifteenth century; both 
back and front are divided into three com- 
partments each by twisted columns. In 
the centre is an archbishop, and on both 
sides the Virgin and child. The dimen- 
sions are 44 inches long, 14 wide, and 
4 inches high. 


8. A copper plate enamelled, 9 inches 
long, and 44 broad, the colours used being 
dark blue, light blue, green, white, red, 
and gilding. The subject engraved on it 
is Christ on the cross between the two 
Marys, and above his head the label, 





Is:s 
XHS 











Over this is the finger of the Almighty’s 
hand pointing towards him, and two an- 
gels, one on each side. All heads are 
raised, and there is a border round the 
subject. 


9. A plate of copper, enamelled blue, 
green, white, red, and gold, representing 
the Almighty sitting on the rainbow, with 
the thumb and two fingers of the right- 
hand held up to designate the Trinity in 
Unity, the left resting on the Gospels, 
and the Greek letters alpha and omega 
placed one on each side of him. Like 
the last, the date is about the time of 
Henry the Second. The form of the plate 
is the Gothic elipse, which Albert Durer 
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called Vesica piscis, its length being 4} 
inches and breadth 34 inches. The head 
of the figure is in relief. 

10. A pair of copper enamelled candle- 
sticks, measuring in height 16 inches. 
As these have been engraved in the 23d 
volume of the Archeologia, and again in 
Shaw’s Illustrations of Antient Furni- 
ture, it is unnecessary to describe their 
details ; they were not part of Mr. Douce’s 
collection. Their date is the comnicnce- 
ment of the twelfth century. 

11. A circular enamelled pyx, with 
conical top, for carrying the host into the 
sick, and therefore surrounded by angels 
gilt; the colours are sky blue and white. 
The height is 4 inches, and the diameter 
23 inches. This was not Mr. Douce’s, 
and its date hardly so early as that of the 
candlesticks. 

11. Two concave pieces of enamel on 
copper, a great part gilt, the rest red, 
white, and blue. On one is the upper 
portion of an angel holding open a book, 
and over her head the word RELIGIO; 
on the book is MEMENTO UT DIEM SABATI 
evstopias. The other is similar in all 
respects except that over the head the 
word is FIDES; and on the book, Non 
ABEBIS DEOS ALIENOS CORAM ME. 
These are of very early date, and were 
not Mr. Douce’s. 


12. Two semicircles of copperenamelled 
green with gilt letters, on which are por- 
tions of inscriptions. On one are the 
words REX REGVM DNE TIBI GLA SIT 
SINE FINE; on the other TE DECET 
OMNE DEC* SABAOTH DS ARBITREO. 
These were not Mr. Douce’s. 


13. Two circular pieces of copper, 
enamelled dark blue, green, red, white, 
and gilt, about 3 inches in diameter. On 
one is a knight cutting off the head of a 
winged monster with his sword, probably 
St. George; on the other a female draw- 
ing off a mascled hauberk from the body 
of a knight. In both these specimens 
the heads are in relief; and their date is 
about the time of Henry the Second. 
These were not Mr. Douce’s. 


14. Four dishes of copper, enamelled 
blue, green, red, and white, 9 inches in 
diameter, on which are grotesque combats, 
subjects from romance, &c. of the time 
of Edward the First. Two of them are 
furnished with strainers ; but as they have 
been engraved, coloured, and illustrated 
by an able paper from Mr. Douce, 
printed in the 4th volume of the Vetusta 
Monumenta, plates vii1. and 1x.; these 
highly curious specimens need not be 
particuarly described. 

(To be continued.) 
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SONNETS BY THE REV. J. MITFORD. 
ie 
LINES WRITTEN AT ESHNING, SURREY, JUNE 1836. 


Wuar gentle hand these clustering thickets led, 
From slope to slope, with devious paths between, 
And pleasant interchange of meadows green 

By wells of clear perennial waters fed. 

For on the rock-hewn bank, or river-bed 

Of interposing labour, none is seen, 

Nor toil of art,—as through the leafy screen 

Of the wild Cornel I delighted tread. * 

Yet time has been, these walks, with tangled spray 
O’ergrown, and mouldering walls, by one most dear 
Were held, who by the alder-shaded Wey, 

Built his sequestered home, and while he lay 
Within this leafy bower, perchance a tear 

Said to the listening Eve—‘ If Beatrice were here !’ 


II. 
LINES WRITTEN AT WAVERLEY ABBEY, SURREY. 


Peace to the venerable Church !—the stair 

Of Man’s salvation, and the golden key 

Opening and loosing through eternity, 

For so twas deemed, all sins by tears and prayer. 
And lo! in this secluded vale, how fair, 

Shaded by many a broad majestic tree, 

The solitary Abbey spreads,—and see 

Chapel, and Crypt, and Sacristy, the lair 

Of the night-roosting bird !—Oh! spare, ye dark 
And wintry tempests—spare your helpless prey ! 
And let each ruder sound of cry, or bark, 

As from its sacred presence pass away ; 

Nor thou, the silent shadowy forms remark, 
Crossing the twilight aisles, in vestment grey. 


Gent. Mac. Vat. VI. 7 











Sonnets by the Rev. J. Mitford. 


Ill. 
THE RETURN. 


Open thy bosom, thou beloved vale, 

And fold me in thy soft embrace again. 

And thou, divine Enchantress, breathe the strain 
That to the silver moon the enamoured tale 
Repeats of wrongs remembered.—Let the gale 
Come with the gentle breath of heaven,—nor feign 
False pleasures now, for in the breast shall reign 
Delights that, firmly built, can never fail. 

Now doth love’s trembling messenger repair 

On eager wing, with hope that sorrow braves ! 
Again I hear the chiding brook that laves 

My sylvan home—Again 1 gaze.—Ah, there! 
The signal from the opening casement waves, 
And Beatrice descends the turret-stair. 


EV. 


LINES PREFIXED TO FALCONER’S SHIPWRECK. 


Oh thou storm-beaten Harp! whom erst the wave, 
As in despite, flung from the greedy sea ; 

When the ship-foundering tempest hung on thee— 
Rock-built Colonna! Mockery to save! 

While the Mozambique, hungry as the grave, 
Howls o’er the midnight surges for his prey. 

So are they gone, each favouring Deity, 

And not a conch is sounding from the cave 

Of the god-peopled Ocean! Hark the strain, 
That won the gentle Dolphin to display 

Congenial love, and far from death his prey 

Bear o’er the charmed billow.—Oh! in vain, 
Tuneful Arion! is thy dying lay 

Along the silver waters heard again ! 


- 


{Avg. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Narrative of a Residence in Koordis- 
tan, and on the site of Antient Nine- 
veh. By Claudius James Rich, Esq. 
Edited by his Widow. 2 vols. 8vo. 


THE interest arising from this 
valuable work, is derived in the first 
place from the information which is 
given of Koordistan, and the accurate 
map of that country ; and also from the 
survey made of the Tigris from Mon- 
sul to Bagdad, and of the ruins of 
antient Nineveh. No traveller had 
equal opportunities with Mr. Rich of 
penetrating into the country of the 
Koords, and of residing in friendly 
familiarity among them. He had the 
leisure, and possessed the scientific ac- 
quirements which enabled him to 
make much valuable additions and cor- 
rections to the geography of these re- 
gions. The Editor of the work, the 
widow of Mr. Rich, and the daughter 
of Sir James Mackintosh, observes, 


‘The volumes now submitted.to the 
reader are all which exist of a work begun 
by Mr. Rich on a very extensive scale. 
He therefore applied himself diligently 
to the study of various scientific subjects, 
by the knowledge of which he hoped to 
accomplish his design. He felt that a 
very different book of Travels in the 
East would be expected from one who 
had enjoyed so many advantages as him- 
self, than could be claimed from the 
generality of Travellers, for he had spent 
many years in Asia, he spoke several 
Asiatic languages fluently, and he was 
intimately acquainted with the character 
and manners of the people. * * * 
If he had been spared, and had himself 
published his materials, he would have 
added alike to their interest, as to their 
bulk, by introducing very full details of 
his personal narrative, and of his daily 
intercourse with the people. * 
However, though those volumes are less 
filled up with incidents which occurred 
in his journey, than would have been the 
case had they passed from the author to 
the press, the editor hopes that they will 
not be without their use. They in great 
part describe a country little visited by 
Europeans, and ‘never, it is believed, 
described by any Englishman; and in 
that view, if in nothing else, they will, it 
is hoped, repay the Reader.’’ 


But, before we give any extract 
from the work itself, it is impossible 





to refrain from communicating, as 
briefly as possible, a portion of the 
most interesting account of Mr. Rich’s 
extraordinary and early attainments ; 
and we only wish that it was possible 
for us to extract the whole narrative 
without alteration. 


“C, J. Rich was born in 1787 at 
Dijon in France, and brought up by his 
parents in Bristol. At an early age he 
discovered a very extraordinary capacity. 
Latin and Greek being taught him bya 
relation, his curiosity led him to acquire 
several modern languages without a 
teacher, and only the assistance of books. 
When only about eight or nine years old, 
he saw some Arabic MSS. and was seized 
with a strong desire to make himself ac- 
quainted with that language ; and thisacci- 
dent, probably, decided the bent of his stu- 
dies towards Oriental learning, and had a 
powerful influence over the current of his 
future life. With the help of a Grammar 
and Dictionary, and some MSS. lent him 
by Mr. Fox of Bristol, he not only learned 
to read and write that difficult language, 
but to speak it with considerable ease 
and fluency. By the time he was 15 he 
made considerable progress in several 
Oriental languages,—in Hebrew, Syriac, 
Persian, and Turkish. This extraordi- 
nary and early proficiency soon drew the 
attention of the society around him, and 
his acquaintance was sought for by the 
men of letters in Bristol and elsewhere. 
But young Rich was no less remarkable for 
his application to general improvement ; 
and, even at this early period, was distin- 
guished for his high, generous, and some- 
what proud spirit, and for the ardour which 
he showed in every manly exercise and 
accomplishment. India, of course, pre- 
sented itself as the proper scene for his 
exertions ; a cadetship was procured for 
him in 1803, when the friend from whom 
he received it, lamented that he could 
not procure something better for him. 
Rich, who felt a just confidence in his 
own powers, exclaimed with delight,— 
‘Let me but get to India, leave the rest 
to me.” When he went to London, to 
complete at the India House the neces- 
sary forms, the celebrated Robert Hall 
sent the following letter to Sir James 
Mackintosh :— 

‘May I take the liberty of recom- 
mending to your attention a young gen- 
tleman of the name of Rich, going out 
in the same fleet as you, as a Cadet to 
Bombay. Rich is a most extraordinary 
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young man; with little or no assistance 
he has made himself acquainted with 
many languages, particularly with the 
languages of the East. Besides Latin and 
Greek, and many other modern languages, 
ke has made himself master of the He- 
brew, Chaldee, Persian, Arabic, and is 
not without some knowledge of the Chi- 
nese, which he began to decypher when 
he was about 14; he is now 17. He has 
long had a most vehement desire to go to 
India, with the hope of being able to in- 
dulge his passion for Eastern literature. 
He is a young man of good family, and 
most engaging person and address,’ &c. 
‘“‘While Rich was going through the 
forms at the India House, Sir Charles 
Wilkins, so eminent for his knowledge of 
the Eastern languages, found Rich’s ta- 
lents and acquirements so extraordmary, 
that he at once pointed him out to the Di- 
rectors as a person who would justify any 
exertion of their patronage. On this re- 
presentation, Mr. Parry gave him a writer- 
ship: and, in order to perfect himself in 
Arabic and Turkish, he was appointed 
Secretary to Mr. Lock, who was proceed- 
ing to Egypt as Consul-general, and his 
rank was allowed to run on as if he had 
at once proceeded to India. He embarked 
in 1804 to join Mr. Lock, but the ship 
being burnt in the Bay of Rosas, he es- 
caped with the crew to Catalonia, and 
then went to Malta and to Italy. Mr. 
Lock dying at Malta, Mr. Rich was per- 
mitted by the Directors to follow such a 
course of travel as would conduce best to 
his study of the languages of the East. 
He went to Constantinople, and after- 
wards to Smyrna, where he put himself to 
school with the young Turkish students, 
in order to master the difficulties and 
niceties of the language. After being 
appointed Assistant to Colonel Missett, 
Consul-general in Egypt, he resided for 
some time at Alexandria, where he per- 
fected himself in Arabic. As it was now 
time for him to get to India, he resolved 
to make his way by land to the Persian 
gulf; and leaving Egypt disguised as a 
Mameluke, he travelled over great part of 
Palestine, and confiding in his know- 
edge of the Turkish, even ventured to 
visit Damascus while the pilgrims were 
assembled there on their way to Mecca, 
and to enter the grand mosque, an act 
which would have been fatal to any one 
known to be a Christian. His host, a 
Turk, was so captivated by him as to in- 
treat him to settle at that place, offering 
him his interest and his daughter in mar- 
riage. From Alepjo he proceeded by 


Mardin and Bagdad to Bassora, and 
sailed for Bombay, which he reached in 
1407." 


Review.—Rich’s Account of Koordistan. 
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This is surely a narrative of much 
interest, displaying great activity of 
mind, well directed aims, strong reso- 
lution, and remarkable abilities. We 
must be brief in the remainder of our 
recital. At Bombay he resided in the 
house of Sir James Mackintosh, whose 
daughter he subsequently married. 
The account of Sir James, however, 
we cannot withhold. 


‘I invited him to my house, and on 
the lst of September he came to us. He 
far surpassed our expectations, and we 
soon considered his wonderful Oriental 
attainments as the least part of his merits. 
I found him a fair classical scholar, and 
capable of speaking and writing French 
and Italian like the best educated natives. 
With the strongest recommendations of 
appearance and manners, he joined every 
elegant accomplishment, and every manly 
exercise ; and combined with them spirit, 
pleasantry, and feeling. * * Hehasno 
fortune, nor had even then an appoint- 
ment. But you will not doubt that I wil- 
lingly consented to his marriage with my 
eldest daughter, &c.—Soon after, the 
most urgent necessities of the public 
called for a Resident at Bagdad. He 
alone was universally acknowledged to be 
qualified for the station. He was ap- 
pointed ; having thus twice, before he was 
twenty-four, commanded promotion by 
mere merit. They were married, and are 
gone to Bagdad.’ 

‘* There he spent six years in no Euro- 
pean society but that of his wife and Mr. 
Hine the surgeon to the Residency. In 
1613 he was compelled, by bad health, to 
leave Bagdad, and he went, with Mrs. 
Rich, to Constantinople ; and from thence 
to Vienna and Paris. Mr. Rich returned 
to Bagdad ; and in 1820, the state of his 
health requiring change of air, he made the 
tour given in these volumes, to Koordistan. 
He was now appointed to an important 
office at Bombay ; and as an unprovoked 
attack at this time had been made on the 
Residency, by order of the Pasha, Mr. 
Rich moved down to Bassora till due repa- 
ration was made. The cholera having at 
this time made considerable ravages at Shi- 
ras, the Prince and all the chief people 
fled. Mr. Rich remained where duty and 
Christian feeling commanded him to stop ; 
and he contrived to quiet the minds and 
relieve the wants of the inhabitants; but 
on the 4th of October, while leaving the 
bath, he was himself attacked with the 
same disease, and expired on the Sth. 
He was buried in the Jehan Numa, one 
of the royal gardens, where a monument 
has been erected to his memory. 
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Of the matcrials of the present work, 
the auther of the above life of Mr. Rich 
observes, 

‘‘ They place the geography of Koor- 
distan, and the manners of the inhabitants, 
in a new and strong light. The geogra- 
phical fixed points, now ascertained, will 
assist in rectifying the position not only 
of the different parts of Koordistan itself, 
but of the adjoining provinces in that 
part of Asia:—at the same time, by the 
united powers of the pencil and the pen, 
with the addition of a scientific survey, 
he has probably done for part of Kocr- 
distan, which formerly was only a mass 
of uncertainty in our best maps, what 
has hitherto been very imperfectly ex- 
ecuted for any other part of Asia.”’ 

It is obvious that much of these valu- 

able volumes, and that part particu- 
larly which relates to the accuracies 
of geographical observation, the dis- 
tances and bearings of places, from 
longitudes and surveys, together with 
much of local description, though 
forming the most valuable, and indeed 
the staple part of the book, is not that 
which could be extracted for general 
curiosity,—indeed, the whole work, 
though it cannot be read without in- 
terest, as affording us much curious 
and novel information on the subject 
of a people so little known, yet will 
be infinitely of greater importance to 
the Asiatic scholar, and to the geogra- 
pher, than to any other class of read- 
ers. It helps to fill up a deficiency 
in the incomplete link of our know- 
ledge of the East; and it relates to a 
country very difficult of access to the 
common traveller, and in which Mr. 
Rich had a facility of sojourning, and 
an acquaintance with the chiefs, that 
few other persons are now likely to 
obtain. Of the state of the country 
we shall give the following passage : 

‘*] gave him (Mahmood Pasha of Sali- 
mania) the Pasha of Bagdad’s message, 
which, being a very civil one, I took care 
toe deliver audibly before all his attendants, 
and he seemed sensible of the attention. 
He spake of the state of the country; ex- 
posed to the difficulties with which he had 
to contend, in being placed on the fron 
tiers between two rival powers, one of 
which never ceased persecuting him for 
contributions,—the other, his natural 
sovereigns, that is the Turks, insisted 
that he should neither serve nor pay 
Persia ; and yet Turkey was neither able 
nor willing to defend him, when the 
Shahzadeh of Kermanshah carried on his 
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exactions by force. He pointed out the 
pernicious way in which this combination 
operated on the prosperity of the country, 
in a modest and sensible manner, and ex- 
pressed his wish of adhering with fidelity 
to the cause of the Pasha of Bagdad. I 
believe, in fact, that personally, he is 
well-inclined to the Turks from religious 
prejudices ; but itis easy to see that their 
cause is not very popular, and that the 
generality here have neither respect nor 
confidence in the Ottomans ; nor do they 
deserve it. Their political conduct is 
blind, arrogant, and treacherous. With 
a little prudence and conciliation, and by 
a skilful application to the Suniée feelings 
of the bigoted Koords, who detest the 
Persian sect, they might have attached 
firmly to them a brave and numerous 
people, who possess the most important 
lines of their frontier, and who, at particular 
moments, might turn the scale in favour 
of the power whose cause they espoused. 
There is at present a game going on, the 
intricacies of which it would be difficult 
thoroughly to unravel; but it is evident 
that it is a kind of ruse contre ruse affair. 
The Pasha of Bagdad is endeavouring to 
cheat the Pasha of Koordistan and the 
Shahzadeh of Kermanshah, while the 
Shahzadeh is cheating both the Pasha of 
Bagdad and the Pasha of Koordistan; 
and all of them, both collectively and 
severally, are endeavouring to cheat the 
Porte, who will unquestionably come off 
worst of the whole set, and who in every- 
thing contrives to make herself the com- 
monenemy. With this, however, I had no- 
thing todo. The situation I held obliged 
me to uphold Turkey, at least negatively, 
which in my answer I endeavoured to 
do, &c.”’ 


Of the peasantry, Mr. Rich observes, 


‘* T had to-day confirmed by several of 
the best authorities, what I had long sus- 
pected, that the peasants in Koordistan 
are a totally distinct race from the tribes, 
who seldom, if ever, cultivate the soil; 
while on the other hand the peasants are 
never soldiers. The clannish Koords call 
themselves Sipah, or the military Koords, 
in contradistinction to the peasant Koords; 
but the peasants have noother distinguish- 
ing name than Rayahs or Keuglees, in 
this part of Koordistan. A tribesman 
once confessed to me, that the clans con- 
ceived the peasants to be merely created 
for their use ; and wretched indeed is the 
condition of the Koordish cultivators. It 
much resembles that of a negro slave in 
the West Indies ; and the worst of all is, 
I have never found it possible to make 
these Koordish masters ashamed of their 
cruelty to their poor dependants. Every 
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one agrees, that the peasant is in a mo- 
ment to be distinguished, both in counte- 
nance and speech, from the true tribes- 
man; nor would it be possible for him to 
pass himself for his countryman of nobler 
race.’”’ 

‘Mahomed Aga said to me, ‘The 
Turks call us all Koords, and have no 
conception of the distinction between us, 
but we are quite a distinct people from the 
peasants; and they have the stupidity 
which the Turks are pleased to attribute 
to us.’ The treatment which the peasantry 
receive is well calculated to brutify them ; 
and yet tyranny equally degrades and bru- 
tifies the master and the slave; and it 
were not wonderful had the tribe and the 
peasant Koord been equally stupid and 
unfeeling.’’ 

‘* During a conversation concerning 
the great Koordish families, one person 
present said, ‘Is it not a shame that our 
princes should ever consent to go to Bag- 
dad, where they are obliged to submit to 
a Turk, who was bought, the other day, 
like a beast, for a few hundred piastres, 
and who yet, when in a passion, will 
call any of us ‘ Koordish ass!’ Another 
person remarked, ‘The jealousy of our 
Princes is their ruin. Neither the Turks 
nor the Persians would be able to do any 
thing against us, but by availing them- 
selves of our divisions, and the family 
jealousies of our chiefs. We are aware 
of this, yet some how or other the Turks 
always succeed and get the best of us. 
Weare certainly Koords with thick under- 
standings.’ The same person said, when 
I mentioned the dirt and ruinous condi- 
tion of the house I was living in, ‘ It is 
very true; but why should we build good 
houses, or keep them in repair, when we 
are not certain of enjoying them even for 
our lives? _This Pasha is changed, an- 
other of the same family is appointed, and 
he brings in his friends, who turn us out 
of our houses and estates. The ruin of 
this country is the want of' stability and 
permanence in its governors; of what- 
ever disposition a Prince may be, it would 
be well for the country if he were sure of 
preserving it for life.’’ 

Mahomed Aga said, 


‘* The want of security in our posses- 
sions is the sole ruin of the country. While 
we tribesmen are not sure of holding our 
estates, we never will addict ourselves to 
agriculture, and until we do, the country 
can never prosper. Why should I, for 
instance, throw a tagar of seed into the 
ground when I am not sure that my mas- 
ter will hold his government, and I my 
estate, until the harvest? instead of doing 
this, I allow the peasants to cultivate my 
estates, as they may find convenient, and 


I take from them my due, which is the 
zakal or tenth of the whole, and as much 
more as I can squeeze out of them by any 
means, and on any pretext. Abdurrah- 
man Pasha’s favourite project at one time 
was, to render his country tributary to 
the Porte, but independent of any neigh- 
bouring Pasha; he was willing to pay any 
annual tribute that the Porte might re- 
quire regularly in ready money at the 
capital, provided he should be secure 
from obeying any other orders than those 
of the Sultan, and not be subject to depo- 
sition and interference in the interior of 
his province, except in case of rebellion ; 
but this he could never manage. On occa- 
sion of the rebellion of Kutchuk Suliman, 
Pasha of Bagdad, against the Porte, the 
Reis Effendi, who was sent from Con- 
stantinople to depose him, offered Abdur- 
rahman Pasha the government of Bagdad ; 
but the old chief very prudently refused 
the honour. ‘ It is true,’ said he, ‘ that I 
should become a Vizier of the first rank ; 
but one draught of the snow-water of 
yonder mountain, is worth all the honours 
of the Empire. Besides, were I to trans- 
fer myself to Bagdad, my own prosperity 
would be increased, but it would ulti- 
mately be the ruin of the family of the 
Bebbehs.’ 

‘*T was surprised,’’ says Mr. Rich, 
**to hear, that in the Province of Shehri- 
zoor, there are some villages entirely com- 
posed of Afghans. They came into this 
part of the country on the murder of 
Azad Khan; and they are said still to re- 
tain their own language among themselves. 
They are very poor, and rank among 
the peasantry. There are also some fami- 
lies of Afshars (Nadir Shah’s tribe) in 
Koordistan. I saw an Agavat, a gentle- 
man, of the tribe; his name was Isa Aga, 
and he was an uncommonly fine looking 
old man, of a commanding height and 
figure. Though bred up in Koordistan, 
I was told it could at once be perceived 
he was no Koord by his language. None 
but a native born can speak their language 
perfectly ; it is something like the Eng- 
lish in that respect. The difficulty in both 
proceeds from minutiz in the pronuncia- 
tion, and running one syllable into an- 
other.’’ 


We will give a Koord dejeuner a la 
fourchette. ' 


‘¢ This morning I breakfasted with the 
Pasha by invitation at 10 o'clock. The 
repast might have passed for a substantial 
good dinner, there being all sorts of meat 
of the most solid as well: as ornamental 
description. Among the rest was the 
usual delicacy of a lamb stuffed and 
roasted whole. The dishes were prepared 
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and served in the Persian fashion, and 
really did honour to Koordish skill, being 
much less greasy, and more tasty than any- 
thing I ever ate at Bagdad. The Pasha 
and myself sate together at the upper end 
of the Hall; and before us was placed 
an oblong tray of painted wood, with feet 
raising it a few inches from the ground, 
on which the different dishes were placed. 
Some that it would not contain were put 
on the ground beside us. Several bowls 
filled with different kinds of sherbets, all 
cooled with snow, and some of them ex- 
tremely palatable, were distributed among 
the dishes. By the Pasha, a stout grim- 
looking Koord knelt on one knee, and 
kept stirring about a white mixture in one 
huge bowl, into which he put an immense 
quantity of snow. Ever and anon the 
Pasha turned about his head to him, and 
was served with a prodigious spoonful of 
this mixture. The attentive stare of the 
fellow, as he delivered the contents of his 
Patagonian spoon into his master’s mouth, 
was so ludicrous, that I durst not look at 
him a second time. I had also my at- 
tendant savage on my side, and on turn- 
ing my face towards him, in imitation of 
the Pasha, I was served with a spoonful 
of this liquid, which proved to be diluted 
Yoghourt (a preparation of sour clotted 
cream or milk) cooled with snow, and a 
quantity of little unripe plums cut up into 
it, so excruciatingly sour as to draw tears 
from the eyes. 1 did not repeat the appli- 
cation to my familiar Carduchian. The 
council, which was numerously attended, 
were served liked us, on an oblong table 
at the bottom of the hall; and they 
vigorously applied themselves to do ho- 
nour to the feast, all their beards moving 
in cadence. I observed the Koords do not 
dispatch their dinner as quickly as the 
Turks, but eat leisurely and chat over 
their food, the whole dinner being set 
down at once before them: The Pasha 
before breakfast said something gratify- 
ing to Veled Bey, one of the Jaf Chiefs 
who was present. Veled Bey, who was 
talking at the time, got up, and rolled, or 
shouldered, for he was a ponderous though 
handsome looking man, very leisurely 
along the hall, contiruing what he was 
saying all the time. When he came to the 
Pasha, the latter held out the palm of his 
hand, which he kissed slightly, and then 
retired to his place as deliberately and 
clumsily as he had quitted it. The mem.. 
bers of the council smoked, and seemed 
to make themselves quite easy, speaking 
whenever anything occurred to them. In 
Bagdad the Musahhibgees or councillors, 
never venture to look to the right or left 
in the presence of the Pasha; and they 
keep cringing and bowing at every word 
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of their master, and never speak except 
when he desires them. In the evening 
I talked with Mahmood Masraf on the 
different breeds of horses. drab horses 
do not breed well in Koordistan ; though 
the sire and dam be true desert Nedjis, the 
colts never turn out any thing but very 
common horses. The Jaf tribe possess 
a breed of small stout horses, much cele- 
brated for their strength and activity.’’— 
p- 119. 


Of Sulimania, the present capital, 
Mr. Rich says, 


‘* Mahmood Masraf well recollects the 
foundation of the town of Sulimania about 
thirty-two years ago. The then governor 
of the Southern Koordistan, Ibrahim Pa- 
cha, the father of Koord Suliman Pacha, 
and a relation of the present governor of 
Sulimania, resolved on removing the ca- 
pital from Karatcholan, on the other side 
of the Azmir hills, to this place, both from 
a wish of signalizing himself, and for the 
convenience of hunting, of which he was 
passionately fond, and for which amuse- 
ment the situation of Karatcholan was 
singularly ill calculated, being in a very 
narrow rocky valley. He called his new 
town Sulimania, in compliment to the 
Pasha of Bagdad, Suliman Pasha, the fa- 
ther of the late unfortunate Saed Pasha. 
There was an ancient mount here, which 
they pared away to suit the foundation of 
the Palace, which was built in the time of 
Abdurrahman Pasha. Sulimania is in the 
district of Sertchinar. By the best in- 
formation I can obtain, it at present con- 
tains 2000 houses of Mahometans, 130 
houses of Jews, nine houses of Chaldean 
Christians, who have a wretched and small 
church, five houses of Armenians, who 
have no priest or church ; six caravanse- 
rais ; five baths, but only one good one; 
five mosques, of which one only is good.’’ 


We must end with a few words on 
the agriculture of Koordistan; advis- 
ing our readers, and all interested in 
the history of this singular and an- 
cient country, to peruse the valuable 
volumes, from which we reluctantly 
are obliged to part, without the power 
of affording them more than the most 
cursory glance at the contents. 


‘* This afternoon I had some discourse 
with Omar Agaand Mahmood Aga, about 
the agriculture of Koordistan. The usual 
increase of grain is about five to ten, to 
one of seed; fifteen is an extraordinary 
good crop. Last year the crops of grain 
were bad, and yielded only two. Wheat 
and barley are sown alternately in the 
same ground. They depend on the rain, 
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which mode of agriculture is called dem. 
There is a kind of corn called dahara, 
which is sown in the spring, and requires 
artificial irrigation. In the plains the 
land is not allowed to lie fallow; but it is 
relieved by alternating the crops of wheat 
and barley. In the hilly country the 
land must rest every other year. Cotton 
must never be sown twice running in the 
same ground. Some crops of tobacco 
generally intervene. The cotton is all of 
the annual kind, and generally requires 
watering, though in the hilly grounds 
some is grown by means of rain. Ma- 
nure is applied only to vines and tobacco. 
Rice should not be sown for several years 
running in the same ground, which how- 
ever may be employed for other grain. 
The rice is chiefly grown in Koordistan. 
Omar Aga told me, that this year he has 
thrown into the ground a small quantity 
of flax seed, which he procured from a 
Hadgee who had brought it from Egypt. 
Much Indian corn, millet, lentiles, gram, 
and one or two other species of pulse, are 
grown. The plough is drawn by two bul- 
locks. No trees of the orange or lemon 
genus will flourish in Koordistan. The 
summer heat is indeed more than ade- 
quate; but the winter is too severe for 
them. The Pasha lately procured some 
Seville oranges and sweet lime plants from 
Bagdad for his new garden; but the first 
winter killed them. The Ricinus, or eas- 
tor-oil plant, is cultivated all over Koor- 
distan, sometimes in separate fields, some- 
times mixed with cotton.’’—p. 135. 


The great drawback from the plea- 
santness and salubrity of this climate, 
appears to be the Sherki wind. 

‘‘Lastnight,’’ says Mr. Rich, ‘‘while I was 
sitting in a large company. at Omar Khaz- 
nadar’s, the evening having been calm and 
warm, and we were all busily employed in 
talking, just as the moon rose about ten, 
an intolerably hot puff of wind came from 
the north-east. All were immediately si- 
lent, as if they had suddenly felt an 
earthquake ; and then exclaimed in a dis- 
mal tone, ‘ The Sherki is come.’ This 
was indeed the so much dreaded Sherki; 
and it has continued blowing ever since 
with great violence from the east and 
north-east, the wind being heated like our 
Bagdad Saum, but I think softer and more 
relaxing. This wind is the terror of these 
parts ; and without it the climate of Suli- 
mania would be very agreeable.’’ 





Notices relating to Thomas Smith, of 
Campden, and to Henry Smith, some- 
time Alderman of London. By the 


late Charles Perkins. Gwilt, B.A. 
of Christ Church, Oxford ; and of 
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the Middle Temple, London, a de- 

scendant of the Family. 8vo. Pp. 80. 

[Not printed for Sale.] 

THIS Work is a pleasing memorial 
of the acuteness and perseverance of re- 
search of its lamented author, who 
was removed from this world and a 
large circle of friends at the early age 
ef twenty seven (see our Mag. for 
January last, p. 99). 

Mr. Gwilt, in his preface, acknow- 
ledges his obligations to a work, inti- 
tuled, ‘‘ Collections relating to H. 
Smith,” by the late W. Bray, Esq. 
who was for upwards of 50 years 
treasurer to Mr. H. Smith’s trustees ; 
but the researches of Mr. Gwilt in 
many hundreds of wills, pedigrees, &c. 
relating to families of the name of 
Smith, have enabled him to pursue 
the history of this public benefactor 
still further ; and to shew convincingly 
that he was not the beggar with a Dog 
(by which he is said to have obtained 
the appellation of Dog Smith), but was 
connected by birth with the respect- 
able house of Smith of Campden in 
Gloucestershire; and by station and 
connexion with some of the most emi- 
nent men of his period. 

Mr. Gwilt was led to the con- 
nexion between H. Smith and the 
Smiths of Campden, Ist, by the simi- 
larity of the arms, given on H. Smith’s 
funeral certificate and on his monument 
at Wandsworth, with those that appear 
on T. Smith’s monument at Campden ; 
2dly, eleven of the eighteen trustees, 
&c. of the will of H. Smith, as well as 
five of the legatees in it, were either 
relations or connexions by marriage, 
of Catharine Throckmorton, 2d wife 
of T. Smith, of Campden; 3dly, Sir 
W. Bond appears most intimately con- 
nected with the estates of the Smiths 
atCampden and withthoseof H. Smith. 

Mr. Gwilt begins his work with a 
satisfactory account of the family of 
Smith, of Campden, illustrated by va- 
rious views of the monument of T. 
Smith, in the church of Campden. It 
seems most probable that the father of 
H. Smith was the brother of Thomas 
Smith of Campden. It is certain, H. 
Smith was born at Wandsworth, and 
that his residence was in Silver Street, 
from which circumstance it has been 
supposed he was a silversmith, but 
there is no authority for this supposi- 
tion. He was certainly of the Salters’ 
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Company. On the 9th Feb. 1608, he 
was elected Alderman of Farringdon 
Without, the highest civic honour he 
attained. How he acquired his great 
wealth is unknown; but his charities 
in his life-time were unbounded. In 
1620 he conveyed his estates to trus- 
tees, excepting 100J. retaining power 
of revocation, and bargaining to re- 
ceive 500/. a-year for his own main- 
tenance. In 1625 he released the 
power of revocation. Being after- 
wards dissatisfied with his trustees, he 
filed a bill in chancery against them ; 
but Lord Keeper Coventry decreed that 
his estate should remain with his trus- 
tees; that he should have his house 
in Silver Street for life; that he should 
dispose of his rents, &c. to such cha- 
ritable uses, and for the benefit of his 
kindred, as he should think fit; and 
that at his death he should appoint at 
least seven trustees for such charita- 
ble uses as he should by will appoint. 
In consequence a deed of uses was exe- 
cuted by H. Smith in Jan. 1626. He 
died 3 Jan. 1627-8, in his 79th year, 
and was buried by his own desire at 
Wandsworth, being his own birth- 
place. 

The following is a list both of the 
estates of which H. Smith died seised, 
and of those which were purchased by 
the trustees after his death. The mark 
* denotes that Mr. Smith died seised 
of the estate. 

‘* Durham.—A capital messuage in Dur- 
ham, and a messuage and lands there. 

Essex.—A farm and land at Tolshunt 
Darcye. 

Gloucestershire.—* The manor of Long- 
ney, the impropriate rectory lands there. 

Hants.—A small.farm at Longstock 
Harrington, the manor and a messuage 
and farm there. 

A messuage and farm called Hall Farm, 
in Farringdon. 

A messuage and lands in Shalden. 

A messuage in St. John’s, within the 
Soake of Winchester. 

Kent.—* Knole House and Park, with 
the manors of Knole, Sevenoaks, Kem- 
sing, Seale, and the advowsons of Seven- 
oaks and Seale. 

Several pieces of meadow land at Dept- 
ford. 

Leicestershire. —Messuages and farms 
at Stoughton. 

A capital water-mill and nine oxgangs 
of lands, and other lands at Bottesford. 

Middlesex.—*House in Silver Street, 
London. 

Messuages and lands in Kensington, 

Gent. Mac. Vou. VI. 
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Chelsea, and St. Margaret’s, Westminster. 

Shropshire.—A messuage and lands in 
Chilmyche. 

Staffordshire.—The manor of Froddes- 
well, and lands there. 

Surrey.—Some closes called Mynley 
ten acres, and a close called Burges, in 
Ash. 

Some lands in Great Bookham and 
Fetcham. 

The manor of Unsteed and Unsteed 
farm, in Shalford. 

A capital messuage and six closes of 
meadow or pasture, containing 61 acres, 
and 48 acres of arable land, in Carshalton. 

Sussex. —*The manor of Warbleton, 
with the advowson of the church, and 
divers woods and farms there. 

*The manor and farm of Iwood, and 
mansion-house, in Warbleton. 

*The manor of Southwick and East- 
brook, in the parish of Southwick. 

The moiety of the manor of Worth, and 
divers farms and lands there. 

The impropriate rectory of Alfriston. 

Part of the impropriate rectery of May- 
field. 

A farm and lands in Telescombe. 

Capital messuages called Gardner’s, 
and another messuage and lands in Rusper. 

Worcestershire. —*It is certain H. 
Smith died seised of estates in this county, 
for he mentions them in his will; but at 
the present time they are not in the hands 
of the trustees, neither is there evidence 
that they ever were.”’ 

‘* The amount of the personalty left in 
the hands ef the trustees is unknown; but 
it must have been very considerable to 
have enabled them to purchase so many 
estates. In his will are legacies to the 
amount of 17,000/.; by taking into con- 
sideration that he gave away 5000/. to 
different towns in Surrey, besides his other 
extensive charities in his life-time, it must 
be allowed that he was one of the most 
wealthy men of his time in the city of 
London, and in regard to the distribution 
of his wealth, one of its most worthy 
citizens.”’ 


An interesting circumstance in the 
disposition of the immense wealth of 
H. Smith, was his giving 1000/. to be 
laid out in land, of the value of 601. a 
year at least, for the use of the poorest 
of his relations. Mr. Bray observes, 
‘‘ Many of his relations are now in 
low situations, and their predecessors 
seem always to have been so.” This 
statement Mr. Gwilt considers not to 
have the slightest foundation. At the 


time of Smith’s death, his relations 

were in good circumstances, respect- 

ably connected, and in no need of as- 
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sistance from him. The afterwards 
altered circumstances of the kindred, 
Mr. Gwilt attributes to the disastrous 
times that followed, which were the 
ruin of thousands of families, as well 
of low as of high degree. 

With the 1000/. left by Smith to 
his kindred, and with 1000/. left by 
him for the use of poor captives under 
the Turkish pirates, which was also 
directed to be laid out in land, the 
trustees fortunately bought lands in 
the parishes of Kensington, Chelsea, 
and St. Margaret’s, Westminster. 
The estate consists of eighty-five acres 
of land, partly built upon, (St. Mi- 
chael’s Place, Brompton, standing on 
it,) and partly garden ground. 

Fortunately also for the kindred, 
there having been no application for 
the slave-redemption money, that has 
also been divided among them. 

Theestates produced, in 1823, 13,0001. 
since which, leases have fallen in, and 
the income has become very large, and 
sufficiently ample to fulfil in the most 
liberal way the intentions of the tes- 
tator. 

The kindred are divided into classes: 
those between 21 and 30 receive 101. ; 
30 and 45, 20/.; 45 and 55, 40/.; 55 
and upwards, 60/. per annum; besides 
other advantages. 

It is not very easy to trace the ex- 
act relationship between the family of 
Gwilt and Henry Smith; but it ap- 
pears that in 1677, Elizabeth, wife of 
Richard Gwilt, was allowed to be one 
of the kindred, and there is little doubt 
she was descended from Joan Smith, 
sister of H. Smith, who married Henry 
Jackson. The author of this work, 
Charles Perkins Gwilt, was the great- 
great-great-grandson of this Elizabeth 
Gwilt. We are happy to add that the 
respectable brother architects, George 
Gwilt, esq. F.S.A. and Joseph Gwilt, 
esq. F.S.A. are in too affluent circum- 
stances to need any portion of Mr. 
Smith’s bequests. 





Wills and Inventories, illustrative of 
the History, Manners, Language, 
Statistics, &c. of the Northern Coun- 
ties of England, from the Eleventh 
Century downwards. Part I. 8vo. 
pp. 456. (Publications of the Sur- 
tees Society, Vol. II.) 

THE great value of the evidence 
presented by Wills to the genealogist, 
the philologist, and the general anti- 


quary, has been long acknowledged by 
those who have directed their atten- 
tion to the subject; though partly 
from their own voluminous nature, 
and more particularly from the strict 
custody under which they have been 
kept, and the largeness of the sops 
required by the Cerberi who stood at 
their portals, they have by no means 
been made available to a degree com- 
mensurate with their importance. 

The ‘ Royal and Noble Wills,’’ 
edited by Mr. Nichols, with the as- 
sistance of Mr. Gough and Dr. Duca- 
rels, in the year 1780, and the Testa- 
menta Vetusta, collected by Sir Harris 
Nicolas, in 1826, are the only volumes 
which have been dedicated to the sub- 
ject before the present.* There is 
even no printed calendar of the wills in 
the Prerogative Office of Canterbury, 
nor are the office calendars formed on 
a plan or arrangement that it would be 
desirable to print. Even now, we 
think the utility of Sir Harris Nicolas’s 
work is not duly appreciated, or un- 
derstood. Though merely a selection, 
or rather an accidental collection, of 
such wills, or abstracts of wills, as 
were accessible without admission to 
the fountain heads, from having been 
extracted at various times by our earlier 
antiquarian pioneers, it yet exhibits a 
great store of information in connec- 
tion with the most eminent families 
of England, and that information is 
rendered serviceable and available by 
copious indexes. 

The present publication, in accord- 
ance with the objects of the Surtees 
Society, is confined to the illustration 
of the North of England. Indeed, 
with a few exceptions derived from 
other sources, its contents are taken 
from the registry at Durham, and 
consequently belong to the inhabitants 
of the County Palatine and diocese of 
Durham. Its most distinguished names 
will be readily imagined :—the lordly 
house of Neville, those of Bowes, 
Bulmer, Conyers, Delaval, Grey, Ogle, 
Salvin, Selby, Swinburne, Tempest, 
Trollope, and others. 

For the first time a series of the 
Inventories, which have been preserved 





* Some abstracts in MS. in the British 
Museum, that were overlooked by Sir 
Harris Nicolas, have been since printed 
in the Collectanea Topographica et Ge- 
nealogica. 
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in thesame depositories with the Wills, 
is here presented to our view. They 
exhibit all the accessories which are 
required to restore a picture of the 
domestic interiors of our ancestors, 
and show what they deemed their 
necessaries, what their luxuries, and, 
above all, how numerous, were we to 
judge by our own wants, were their 
deficiencies. They carry us through 
every room and office of the testator’s 
dwelling: his hall, parlour, kitchen, 
chambers, pantry, cellars, &c., and 
then through the stables and out- 
buildings ; enumerating, not only all 
the furniture, but every article of dress, 
all tools and implements, all the live 
stock, and even all the store of pro- 
visions. Besides these, we have given 
us, occasionally, the trading stock of 
a merchant or trader of Newcastle, 
as miscellaneous perhaps as an Ame- 
rican store, but full of curiosity and 
instruction. In saying this, however, 
we would also add, that we think there 
is quite enough, if not a little too much, 
of these inventories in the volume; 
for they are only interesting as speci- 
mens, and as referring to their 
dates and the grade in society of the 
deceased, and seldom derive interest 
from his name or his family connections. 
Having these specimens, we should 
not desire more than occasional de- 
tached passages of remarkable curiosity 
from any others. 

The earliest articles in the volume 
are a series of records, briefly detail- 
ing the funeral offerings of the early 
Bishops of Durham to the abbey 
church. We give, as a specimen of 
these, the ‘‘ Capella” of the celebrated 
Richard de Bury, the author of the 
Philobiblion, who died in 1345: 

‘In Exequiis Domini Ricardi Byry 
Episcopi habuit Ecclesia [Dunelm.] tres 
equos deferentes corpus ejusdem et Ca- 
pellam 4 Manerio suo de Aukland usque 
Dunelm. et ex ejus Capella unum vesti- 
mentum de alba camicd subtiliter brudata, 
cum ij tunicis et iij capis et ij pannis pro 
altari ejusdem brudature cum historia 
Nativitatis Dominice et Dormicionis et 
Assumpcionis ejusdem Matris gloriose ; 
quod viz. vestimentum idem Episcopus 
fieri fecerat in honorem Virginis Marie 
pro eodem Altari; et ij curtinas albas 
stragulatas, pro cornibus Altaris; et j pan- 
num aureum, viridis coloris pro Tumba 
ejusdem ; unam Mitram brudatam cum 
multis parvis perlis diversi coloris et ca- 
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thenis et nodis aureis ; } Baculum pastorale 
argenteum cum capite deaurato; cero- 
tecas et sandalia; et j thuribulum argen- 
teum et deauratum ; et j pannum longum 
de rubeé camica cum vineé et literis intex- 
tis; ex quo facta sunt quatuor vestimenta 
et j casula; ex quibus unum ad magnum 
altare pro Dominicis, cum duabus tunicis 
et ij capis, et iiij albis: cetera altaribus 
in Ecclesia sunt distributa. Item, ex dono 
dicti Domini Ricardi diu ante mortem 
suam, vj panni aurei mamorei coloris cum 
leonibus et cervis viridis coloris intextis ; 
et unus pannus viridis cum albis gallis et 
viridibus intextis, ex quibus facta sunt 
vestimenta diversis altaribus in Ecclesia. 
Item ex dono ejusdem, ij vestimenta ; j de 
nigrA camici cum iij capis cum largis 
orariis decenter brudatis, aliud de rubeo 
welveto cum multis ymaginibus Sanctorum 
in tabernaculis stantibus cum auro et 
serico nobiliter brudatis ; et ij panni pro 
altari de eodem panno et brutadurA: sed 
et unum aliud vestimentum ejusdem panni 
et coloris, sed et multo dicioris bruda- 
tur, cum j cap& et duobus pannis pro 
Altari, proposuit Ecclesie reliquisse, sed 
necessitate coactus posuit illud in cauci- 
onem Domino Radulpho de Nevyll pro 
centum libris; qui Radulphus postea 
Sancto Cuthberto optulit. Post mortem 
Ricardi Byry Episcopi fracta fuerunt iiij 
sigilla ejusdem, et Sancto Cuthberto ob- 
lata, ex quibus Ricardus de Wolveston 
Feretrarius fecit unum calicem argenteum 
et deauratum, qui est ad Altare Sancti 
Johannis Baptiste in orientali parte Ec- 
clesize : sub cujus calicis pede sculpti sunt 
hi duo versus subscripti. 


Hic ciphus insignis fit Preesulis ex tetra- 
signis 

Ri. Dunolmensis quarti, natu Byriensis.’’ 
The circumstance of the seals being 
broken, and offered to St. Cuthbert, is 
repeated in nearly every other instance ; 
and the purpose to which. the metal 
was converted is also frequently re- 
corded. 

At the funeral of Bishop Kellowe, 
in 1316, 


‘* Thomas Comes Lancastrie obtulit 
super corpus ejusdem iij pannos rubeos 
cum armis ejusdem; de quibus facta sunt 
vestimenta illa in quibus celebratur quando 
Conventus est in Albis. Rex vero Ed- 
wardus secundus post Conquestum misit 
ab Eboraco Elemosinarium suum Dunel- 
mum et de pannis auro textis corpus 
honoravit.’’ 

We have not space to give many 
extracts from the Wills; but the fol- 
lowing is too extraordinary, from the 
conjectures for which it gives room, to 
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pass unnoticed. In the will of Matilda, 
wife of William del Bowes, 1420, are 
thus mentioned several books : 


‘Item lego Matildi filie Baronis de 
Hilton filiole mee j romance boke is called 
y® gospelles. Item, lego Matildi filiz 
Roberti de Hilton ch’]’r filiole mez unum 
romance boke. Item, lego Dame Elinor 
de Wessyngton y® boke with y® knotts. 
Item lego Elizabethe filiz} Whitchestre 
unum librum yat is called Trystram. Item 
do et lego Elizabethe filie mez j blak 
primer.”’ 


We all know what the Romance 


called Trystram was; but under what 
form, or viewed through what false 
medium, the Gospels were called a 
romance, may meet with different in- 
terpretations. Mr. Surtees, who had 
seen this bequest, asked—‘“‘ Did a ro- 
mance actually ever exist under this 
strange title? or had the Lady of Dal- 
den met with one of Wycliffe’s Bibles, 
and conceived the Gospels to be a 
series of fabulous adventures?” And 
the present editor thinks that a copy 
of Wycliffe’s translation in English was 
perhaps intended. 

We give one more specimen from 
the will of Lady Fitzhugh, in 1427, 
being her gifts of remembrance to her 
children : 


‘¢ Als so I wyl yat my son William have 
a Ryng with a dyamond and my son Geffray 
a gretter, and my son Rob’t a sauter 
fpsalter] couered with rede velwet, and 
my doghter Mariory a primer cou’ed 
in Rede, and my doghter Darcy a sauter 
cowed in blew, and my doghter Malde 
Eure a prim’ cou’ed in blew; and my 
doghtir Elizabeth a chaplet of perle with 
double rooses, and my doghtir Lore a 
tyre with double roses of perle; and 
Rob’t ffitzhugh my son a ryng with a 
relyke of Saint Petre fingre, and geg* a 
paire of bedes of gold. And my s’uantz 
my clethyng, as my gownes and my kir- 
telles. And yong Elizabeth Fitzhugh my 
god doghter a book cou’ed in grene with 
praiers yrinne. Elizabeth Darcy a girdyl 
of blak gylded, and Mariory Darcy a 
narow girdel gylde.’’ 

We must mention that the Editor 
(the Rev. James Raine, the Historian 
of North Durham, and Secretary to 
the Surtees Society) has much en- 
hanced the value of the volume by the 
addition of biographical and explan- 





* “Evidently a name of childish en- 
cearment.’’ 





atory notes; and that, besides the wills 
and post mortem inventories, it con- 
tains some letters of Richard Earl of 
Salisbury, a curious marriage settle- 
ment, and an inventory of the Priory 
of Durham. We will only further men- 
tion that we think the originals need 
not have been followed in giving 
proper names without capitals: and 
that we trust that the concluding 
volume will contain very copious in- 
dexes; a point in which Sir Harris 
Nicolas’s work is an excellent example : 
they should be, 1. of Persons; 2. of 
Places ; and 3. of remarkable Bequests : 
and we think a synopsis or classed 
catalogue of such books as are men- 
tioned would be well worth the trouble 
it would incur, and be much in accord- 
ance with the objects of the Surtees’ 
Society. 

We have now to announce that 
the Society has just published a se- 
lection of the wills in the archiepis- 
copal registry at York, a wider and 
richer field in respect of rank and 
opulence, and genealogical importance, 





The Musie of the Eye, or Essays on the 
Principles of the Beauty and Per- 
fection of Architecture. By Peter 
Legh, Esq. M.A. 8vo. pp. 262. 


THIS volume contains a series of 
essays written with the object of in- 
vestigating the principles of architec- 
tural beauty, and of forming them into 
a ‘system worthy of the man of 
penetration, thought, judgment, and 
taste.” They are designed to show 
that “‘ architecture is not within the 
reach of every illiterate mechanic, but 
that it opens a field to enlarged in- 
tellect and deep research; and that 
it is full of unlimited novelty and in- 
vention.” The author remarks in the 
outset, that ‘‘ the reader will not here 
find what are commonly termed the ru- 
diments, but the philosophy of the 
art.” ‘Fhe great beauty of the ancient 
specimens of architecture is admitted 
on every hand; and the author, feeling 
this excellence to be founded in fixed 
and undoubted principles, has directed 
his inquiries to their developement ; a 
subject which he considers has not suffi- 
ciently engaged the attention of archi- 
tects. This inquiry is pursued on the 
basis of the three first chapters of the 
first book of Vitruvius. The science is 
considered under the laws of Utility— 
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Symmetry — Disposition — Distribu- 
tion—and Character ; under all of which 
heads the author has endeavoured to 
seek out rules, “‘ by the help of which,” 
he adds, “it is not too much to 
say, that a building of the greatest 
possible magnificence, extent, and pro- 
priety, might be constructed with 
much more advantage than could be 
done without them.” 

In the present day, when so much 
of mere business is mixed up with the 
profession of an architect, it is scarcel 
to be expected that the theories whic 
the author deems to be so essential to 
the composition of a good building, 
are likely to be carried into practice. 
Sir C. Wren was a philosopher as 
well as an architect, and in his works 
the author finds examples to illustrate 
his ideas ; the mind of this great master 
was too expansive to be fettered by 
the rules which are necessary to limit 
and direct productions of minds of a 
lower scale ; and hence we see that he 
has taken liberties with the established 
Orders which scarce any other architect 
would venture to attempt ; and indeed, 
if such a step was taken without the 
guidance of a mind like that of Wren, 
it would probably end in an absurdity. 
We now see nothing but perfection in 
the works of Greece, but at the same 
time we know that such perfection 
was the result of the labour of ages— 
an aggregate of intellect was employed 
to perfect this architecture, and to 
bring it to that state in which we 
now regard it. The principles on 
which its beauty depended were rather 
developed by slow degrees than ap- 
plied as rules in the first instance ; 
until, at length, canons were formed, 
on which subsequent artists worked, 
and the observance of which enabled 
the inferior architect to produce a 
work stamped with excellence. 

To interfere with the rules and pro- 
portions which are found in antient 
works is a task of great danger, and 
ought only to be attempted by a 
mind of the highest class; and although 
Sir C. Wren did that with effect, it is 
a precedent which ought not to be 
followed, unless by a master of equal 
power of intelligence. 

It is to be regretted that the author 
has confined his powers to theory. 
It would have rendered his book more 
valuable if he had studied the science 
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of architecture more practically. If 
he had done this he would scarcely 
have produced such inconsistent and 
unsightly designs as those which in- 
cumber his work. Ifthe standard rules 
of composition, to establish which the 
author labours so hard, should pro- 
duce nothing more elegant, or even 
more sightly, than the designs which 
illustrate his theory, we fear it would 
be deemed that he had wasted the 
midnight oil in vain. On the Gothic 
style he is lamentably deficient in in- 
formation, or we are certain he would 
not have given so much attention to 
the fanciful ideas of Sir J. Hall. 

The deficiency of practical know- 
ledge is shown by the author’s asser- 
tion, that ‘‘ we have no approved spe- 
cimen of Cariatides.”” The Temple of 
Pandroseus furnishes a splendid ex- 
ample of this attempt to render sculp- 
ture an integral part of architecture. 
In this structure female statues of 
colossal dimensions are applied to the 
support of an entablature appropri- 
ately designed. To supply the al- 
leged deficiency, a design is given by 
Mr. Legh, which is utterly at variance 
with the principles which guided the 
Grecian architect. It shows five females 
apparently fastened to the pillars which 
actually sustain the structure, thus 
adopting the idea of captivity and de- 
gradation which is not witnessed in 
theGreekexample. Intheancientbuild- 
ings the architect makes the females 
sustain the roof of the building, and 
so admirably has he depicted strength 
and repose, that the eye is not offended 
at the sight of what might otherwise 
be deemed unpleasant, the placing of 
a beautiful female in so strange a 
situation ; but in Mr. Legh’s and every 
other modern attempt at a cariatidal 
statue, this figure only creates a sen- 
sation of pain. This error the author 
would not have fallen into if he had 
sought out his principles from the ex- 
amination of the works of the ancient 
architect.* 





* Is it not probable that this idea of 
supporting a building by female statues 
has been derived from some procession of 
antiquity, where a canopy of light mate- 
rials has been sustained on the heads of a 
number of virgins, and which an archi- 
tect has perpetuated by a representation 
in marble? The Pandroseum is in truth 
a mere canopy; and the position and 
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The male figures, known as Atlantes 
or Telamones, are also happily ap- 
plied in Roman architecture in the 
baths at Pompeii, where they appear 
as gigantic men, perfect personifica- 
tions of superhuman strength, bearing 
an architrave which appears by no 
means too heavy a load for them to 
sustain. The parentage of these de- 
corations may be traced to Egyptian 
architecture, the school probably of 
every style except the Gothic, the 
latest and most elegant of all the 
architectural forms, and to the ex- 
amination of which we heartily wish 
that architectural authors would devote 
more attention. 

The author has devoted the profits 
of his work to a beneficent purpose— 
the erection of a church in the parish 
of Stockport, Cheshire, and we sin- 
cerely hope, for the sake of the excel- 
lent object, that it will have an ex- 
tensive sale. 





A Discourse, preached in Salisbury Ca- 
thedral, on King Charles’s Martyr- 
dom. By the Rev. W. L. Bowles, 
A.M. 


Some Account of the last Days of Wil- 
liam Chillingworth, &c. By the Rev. 
W. L. Bowles, 4.M. 


Mr. BOWLES justly observes that 
there is so intimate a connexion be- 
tween the fate of King Charles the 
First and our Ecclesiastical Establish- 
ment, as to excuse his making some 
observations on the state of civil and 
religious animosities in the kingdom, 
which led the way to that deplorable 
event. Accordingly he has divided 
his discourse into three parts. In 
the first he has made some com- 
ments on the services appended to the 
Prayer-book, and appointed for the 
day. Secondly, he has given a brief 
sketch of the state of religious discord 
in the country, which led to the said 





arrangement of the beautiful supporters, 
in two rows, with one knee slightly bent, 
enough indicates processional arrange- 
ment and a plainly stepping position and 
not one of pain, as if the bearers crouch- 
ed beneath the superincumbent mass. 
Was an English architect to design a 
national building, and as a memorial of 
the coronation to represent the canopy 
borne by the barons of the Cinque Ports, 
would not a similar design result ? 


event; and, lastly, he has drawn atten- 
tion to the picture of the subdued and 
desolate king. We shall make an ex- 
tract from the latter division. 


*« Such was the state of religion in this 
country, when that sovereign who pro- 
tected, till his death, that mild hierarchy, 
standing majestic between the two oppo- 
site extremes of Rome and Geneva—the 
infallible Papist and the inflexible Puritan 
—attached from his youth to its services, 
its prayers, and its songs,—brought a 
spectacle, as on this day and, I might say, 
in this cause to the scaffold of blood. * * 
Charles was now a prisoner in the Isle of 
Wight, separated from his wife and chil- 
dren, his clergy and his friends. His only 
consolation was the New Testament, which 
was allowed him, and the Prayer-book of 
our venerable church ritual—the more 
prized, as it had been sternly interdicted 
to his solicitude and tears. If there are 
those who think hardly of him as a king, 
let such remember the difficult and ardu- 
ous and trying circumstances in which he 
was placed. Let them compare his pub- 
lic and private character with the sove- 
reigns before him—the loathsome and 
tyrannical Henry the Eighth; on whose 
head, if the storm had fallen, Mercy might 
have smiled by the side of justice. I pass 
over the youthful Edward, who stood 
graceful, ingenuous, and pious in the front 
of the Reformation. I need say little of 
the reigns or characters of the two sister- 
queens Mary and Elizabeth,—one the 
persecutor, the other whose name is con- 
nected with her country’s glory, and the 
establishment of that scriptural and mild 
form of religion which King Charles died 
in supporting. I will only entreat of those 
who condemn this sufferer, as a king, to 
compare his public character with that of 


. those who preceded him on the throne, 


and even with his immediate predecessor 
the cold-blooded murderer of the accom- 
plished Raleigh! And if Charles the First 
is still to be condemned as a king, let 
those who so condemn him remember his 
piety, his domestic virtues; his affection 
for his children, his kindness and gentle- 
ness to all his attendants; his love and 
fidelity to the altars of his faith, and at 
least shed one tear of generous pity for 
him as a most religiously faithful husband 
to that beautiful queen who shared his 
heart and his sorrows. When the stern- 
est judge thinks of these things, let him 
remember his later hours of utter desola- 
tion,—separated from all he loved upon 
earth, in his gloomy prison-house, look- 
ing back, not on a perishable crown, but 
dwelling more sadly as the long, lone 
night came down on those tender rela- 
tives which occupied all his thoughts, ex- 
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cept those devoted to heaven,—his only 
consolation being the New Testament, 
and that book of almost Divine breath- 
ings of prayer, to which has since been 
appended the solemn service for his 
death.’’ 


This is elegantly and touchingly ex- 
pressed; it is the language of good 
taste, of unaffected feeling, and of his- 
toric truth. We add, from a few lines 
further, an interesting anecdote :— 


‘* And here, if what I have said may 
have excited a moment’s commiseration 
for his fate, perhaps I might be able to 
excite some further interest, when I in- 
form those who hear me, and who come 
to this place of worship with their Sab- 
bath book of prayers, that the text there 
chosen was selected from that identical 
Prayer-book, which had been in the pos- 
session and constant use of this miserable 
King in his captivity. From his own 
Prayer-book, in more frequent use, as his 
hours on earth appeared numbered, I 
chose this text ; the page which contains 
this psalm opening accidentally,—a proof 
how often he had communed with it in his 
solitude. This book, in the possession of 
King Charles in his prison, at the closing 
period of his life, must have been kept in 
secret, and when he was hurried away it 
was left behind. I need not say how 
anxiously, how minutely I examined it. 
It is bound in black, and though printed 
as long ago as 1637, it appears as if it had 
been but yesterday in the pale hand of 
him, who has been in his quiet grave for 
nearly 200 years, It is evident how inte- 
restingly his heart must have communed 
on those particular passages, which even 
now most readily presented themselves, 
though so many years had passed away. 
One page, which thus presented itself, 
contained two prayers, not retained in our 
Common Prayer-book. On what subjects 
are those most pathetic prayers? One, 
for Patience in Trouble; the other, a 
Prayer to be said in the Hour of Death.’’ 


This narrative is surely of deep in- 
terest, and for other circumstances 
connected with it, we must refer our 
readers to Mr. Bowles’s most affecting 
and eloquent discourse. 


In the second publication, Mr. 
Bowles has recorded the indignities 
which bigotry and sectarian malignity 
offered to the immortal Chillingworth, 
and in the following sentence he has 
well vindicated his memory from the 
aspersions thrown out against it. 


‘* But the most important point con- 
nected with this brief Memorial, is the 


complete proof that this great Defender 
of the Protestant Faith, notwithstanding 
what has been so confidently pronounced 
by Whitaker and others, from a hearsay 
of a hearsay, never did veer one atom to- 
wards the Unitarian or Socinian belief. 
Few will deny a Christian to be sincere in 
his dying hour; and none was more sin- 
cere than this conscientious, charitable, 
and holy Christian. If he had ever 
changed his views, he would ingenuously 
have confessed it. In the hour of death, 
to all arguments his answer was—‘ I am 
settled ;’? and when he turned away from 
Cheynell’s pertinacity, this was his con- 
stant reply—‘ I amsettled! I refer to my 
book! I refer to my book!’ This book 
attests that faith (as remote from Soci- 
nianism as from Popery, or Puritanism), 
that faith in which he lived, and in which 
he died.’’ 


It is well known, we suppose, to our 
readers, that Mr. Bowles has done 
himself honour, by erecting, at his own 
expense, a monument to Chillingworth 
in Salisbury Cathedral, and inscribing 
on it a very appropriate and just cha- 
racter of that great and good man. 

In an Appendix to this tract Mr. 
Bowles has made some very just and 
sensible observations on a suggestion 
which is made in the Report of the 
Church Commissioners, viz. that the 
right of appointing, in turn, to certain 
livings which the Residentiaries have 
possessed since the Conquest, is, with- 
out any alleged offence, to be taken 
away—and given to whom? to the 
Bishops, who have many flocks and 
herds, and who, in recompense for the 
loss of prebends, are ‘ to take the 
poor man’s ewe lamb also.’ 

Mr. Bowles justly asks, ‘ Are not 
Deans and Chapters as competent to 
judge as their Bishops, of the fitness of 
the persons whom theypresent? Has 
one ever been presented from corrupt 
motives?’ And he adds, ‘the Bishop of 
Oxford might as well dispose of all 
the college livings in the possession of 
the fellows of those colleges. Every 
piece of small independent preferment 
for friends or children is without any 
alleged reason to be wrested from the 
canons, and granted to him who a- 
bounds already with so much more 
extensive patronage.’ Mr. Bowles pro- 
ceeds to place the injustice of this ex- 
traordinary and uncalled-for transfer 
of property in a strong light; and we 
think he has given reasons perfectly 
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satisfactory for the preservation of 
them in the hands of those of whom 
they are the lawful property. What- 
ever has led to the change, we are 
quite at a loss to conjecture. The 
least that can be said of it is, that it is 
an unnecessary innovation ; and if un- 
necessary, consequently unjust, dan- 
gerous, and wrong. But we are fur- 
ther convinced, by Mr. Bowles’s argu- 
ments, that the usefulness of the pa- 
tronage will much suffer by the change. 
We are heartily sick of the whole 
drama of the Iconoclasts now acting, 
and pity the dramatis persone who 
have to perform it. The hungry and 
snarling Cerberus has had a good many 
rich sops given him these last three or 
four years; and he is now swallowing 
some from the bread laid upon the altar. 
It is allequally in vain. He does not 
care whether Durham is 17,000l. or 
10,000/., he only craves to get as much 
for himself as he can. This paring, and 
chipping, and rasping, and filing,* and 
new-modelling is as ridiculous as it 
would be toconvert Salisbury Cathedral 
into a plain Doric chapel. They have 
gone on from mischief to mischief, and 
from one weak concession to another, 
till, thank God! they are one and all 
stuck fast in the slough of theTithe Bill. 
There we shall leave them, and end 
with the language of a true Conserva- 
tive, and who never would let the sanc- 
tity of the altar be surrendered to the 
unbridled licentiousness of the Forum 
—Multa sunt occulta reipublice vulne- 
ra, multa nefariorum civium perniciosa 
consilia. Nullum externum periculum 
est, non Rex, non gens ulla, non natio 
pertimescenda est. Inclusum malum, 
intestinum et domesticum est, huic 
pro te quisque nostrum mederi, atque 
hoc omnes sanare velle debemus.”’ 





* We thought one great object of the 
Church Reform was to raise the lower 
orders of the clergy, and to afford them 
an independent and due maintenance; 
but this step, with all others hitherto 
taken, has been to deprive them of what 
they legitimately possess, to take out of 
the little they have, and add it to the su- 
perabundant power and patronage of the 
Bishops. Why do not the Chapter of 
Salisbury and all other Chapters remon- 
strate strenuously against this illegal and 
most monstrous abuse of power? The 
Church is suffering itself to be shorn like 
an old wether sheep, without a single dleat 
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On the Spikenard of the Ancients. 
By C. Hatchett, Esq. 


LINNUS ranked the spikenard of 
the ancients, the ‘‘ Nardus Indica,’’* 
among the grasses. This opinion Sir 
W. Jones considered to be incorrect ; 
but its truth has been established by 
the late Sir Gilbert Blane, who re- 
ceived a dried specimen of the plant 
from his brother then residing at Luck- 
now. This plant Sir J. Banks, having 
carefully examined, pronounced to be 
a species of those grasses called by 
Linneus ‘ Andropogon,’ but different 
from any other of that genus hitherto 
described in botanical systems, and 
different from any plant usually im- 
ported under the name of ‘ Nardus.’* 
The aromatic odour of this plant is 
very powerful; Mr. Blane first distin- 
guished it, as he was travelling with 
the Nabob; and Arrian mentions 
(lib. vi. c. 22) that during the march 
of Alexander’s army through the de- 
serts of Gedrosia, the air was perfumed 
by the spikenard trampled under foot 
by the army. Such is an epitome of 
Mr. Blane’s information in his paper 
read in 1790 tothe Royal Society ; and 
forty years passed away, leaving the 
interesting history of the plant still 
imperfect. At length, in 1830, Sir S. 
Swinton brought to this country some 
‘ oil of spikenard,’ the first ever im- 
ported, and presented it to Mr. Hatch- 
ett. It is used by the natives in Mal- 
vah as a remedy in rheumatic affec- 
tions, and is called by them rhonsee 
ke teel, oil of grass. It is found in 
most parts of India, but that growing 
in Malvah is preferred. It is gathered 
in October, when the seeds forming 
the ears or shells are fully ripe. At 
this season, however, the jungles in 
which it is found are very dangerous, 
from the fever which they are supposed 
to generate, and the natives will not 
tun the risk of collecting the plant, 
but at a very high remuneration. The 
oil is obtained from the spikes, which, 
when ripe, are cut with a portion of 
the stem about a foot in length, and 
are then subjected to distillation. 

In ancient times, the ointment, into 
which this oil was formed, with the 





* The ‘‘ Nardus Celtica’’ is a small 
species of valerian ; the ‘‘ Nardus Italica’’ 
is a lavender. 
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addition of other fragrant substances, 
was made at Tarsus and Laodicea. It 
was very costly, for Horace observes, 
that as much as could be contained in 
a small box of onyx or agate, was con- 
sidered as equivalent to a large vessel 
of wine. 
Nardo vina merebere : 
Nardi parvus onyx eliciet cadum.— 
(Lib. i. c. 12 


The ancient medical writers recom- 
raend it for pains in the stomach and 
bowels. It is now given in India in- 
ternally in fevers, infused with pepper 
in hot water. The odour of this grass 
is so powerfui, that the camel will not 
trample on it, nor will any insects ap- 
proach the oil. The value which it an- 
ciently possessed is calculated, by Mr. 
IIatchett, from a passage in St. John, 
c. xii. v. 3, in which a pound of oint- 
ment of spikenard is valued at 300 
denarii. The denarius being reckoned 
at that time as worth 7jd., a pound 
would be worth 9/. 13s. 6d.; a large 
sum, as Mr. Hatchett observes, in a 
poor country like Palestine, where a 
man might live luxuriously for one 
denarius aday. ‘‘ And it therefore fol- 
lows that the two denarii stated to 
have been given in the Parable by the 
good Samaritan, being equal to 15d. 
of our money, were fully adequate to 
supply the wounded man with all re- 
quisite nourishment for more than two 
days, when he would probably have 
recovered from the injuries he re- 
ceived.”’ Such is the very interesting 
information given to us in this paper 
by Mr. Hatchett, concerning this plant, 
whose properties appear to have been 
known and valued in very early times, 
and which formed a considerable arti- 
cle of commerce. A plate of the grass 
is given from that in the Philosophical 
Transactions ; it looks rank and strong, 
like one of our water grasses. In Mr. 
Blair’s garden, at Lucknow, it shot up 
spikes six feet in height. Mr. Hatch- 
ett’s paper passes from this grass to 
a curious account of the enlightened 
Caliph Al-Manow, the seventh of the 
race of the Abbasides, who succeeded 
the celebrated Haroun Al-Raschid, and 
who made war on the Emperor Theo- 
philus for the possession of the person 
of Leo the old Archbishop of Thessa- 
lonica! ! 


Vou. VI. 


Gent. Mac. 
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The Tin Trumpet, by the late Paul Chat- 
field, M.D. 2 vols. 1836. 


THERE is some wisdom and more 
wit in these volumes. Yet the wis- 
dom is not always of the right kind, 
and the wit is too often the worse for 
wear. Indeed, some of the facetiz are 
very aged; but there is a vein of sharp 
thinking and satiric mirth, and jovial 
fun, and sly remark, which makes the 
whole very entertaining. It certainly 
Was not written by a dunce; nor was 
it by a very wise man; for the politics 
are on the wrong side ; and no man 
of sense would write, 


‘« Abuses.—See Tory Administration 
passim.’’ 


But, n’importe, let the Whigs floun- 
der on a little longer—they have lost 
the tithes, we will see what they will 
do with the rents. In the meanwhile 
we extract the following as a specimen 
of the author’s manner. 


Alderman—a ventri-potential citizen, 
into whose Mediterranean mouth -good 
things are perpetually flowing, although 
none come out. His shoulders, like some 
of the civic streets, are ‘ widened at the 
expense of the corporation.’ He resem- 
bles Wolsey, not in ranking himself with 
princes, but in being a man of an un- 
bounded stomach. A tooth is the only 
wise thing in his head; and he has nothing 
particularly good about him, except his 
digestion, which is an indispensible qua- 
lity, since he is destined to become great 
by gormandizing, to masticate his way to 
the Mansion-house, and thus, like a mouse 
in a cheese, to provide for himself a large 
dwelling by continually eating. His ta- 
lent is in his jaws, and like a Miller, the 
more he grinds the more he gets. From 
the quantity he devours, it may be sup- 
posed that he had two stomachs, like a 
cow, were it not manifest that he is no 
ruminating animal.’’ 


As asample of the wit, we will take 
the following :— 


‘* Answers—to the point are more satis- 
factory to the interrogator, but answers 
Jrom the point, may be sometimes more 
entertaining to the auditor. Were you 
born in wedlock? asked a counsel of a 
witness. ‘ No, sir, in Devonshire,’ was 
the reply.—‘ Young woman,’ said a magis- 
trate to a girl who was about to be sworn, 
‘why do you hold the book upside down.’ 
‘I am obliged, sir, because I am left 
handed.’ See Josephus Molitor. A written 
non-sequitur, not less amusing, was in- 
scribed in the postscript of the man who 
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hoped his correspondent would excuse 
faults of spelling, if any, ‘as he had no 
knife to mend his pens.’”’ 


One more :— 


‘« Between authors and artists there 
should be no jealousy, for their pursuits 
are congenial. The author of the Plea- 
sures of Hope, being at a dinner party 
with Mr. Turner, R.A., whose enthusiasm 
for his art led him to speak of it and ofits 
profession as superior to all others, the 
Bard rose, and after alluding with a mock 
gravity to his friend’s skill, in varnishing 
painters as well as paintings, proposed the 
health of Mr. Turner and the worshipful 
company of painters and glaziers. This 
(to use the newspaper phrase) called up 
Mr. Turner, who, with a similar solem- 
nity, expressed his sense of the honour 
he had received, made some good-hu- 
moured allusions to blotters of foolscap, 
whose works were appropriately bound in 
calf, and concluded by proposing, in re- 
turn, the health of Mr. Campbell and the 
worshipful company of paper-stainers. A 
rejoinder that excited a general laugh, in 
which none joined more heartily than the 
poet himself.’’ 

Here we bid our author farewell. 
May he always continue to be as 
‘merry and wise’ as he is now; but 
not venture to take his politics from 
Mr. Roebuck, his divinity from Bishop 
Watson, or his jokes from—Joe Miller. 








History and Description of the late 
Houses of Parliament and Ancient 
Palace of Westminster. By John 
Britton and Edward W. Brayley. 
8vo. pp. 464. 1836. 


THE increasing interest excited by 
the public competition for the designs 
for the new Houses of Legislature, the 
exhibition of the productions of the 
competitors, and the frequent notices 
in the House of Commons and the 
public prints of the proceedings to re- 
instate these structures, will render 
the following volume now before us 
even more popular than it was deemed 
to be when the temporary excitement 
which the destruction of the former 
buildings created, called it into exist- 
ence. To meet the demand for infor- 
mation, and to preserve a remembrance 
of the scanty remains of one of our 
most curious and important public 
buildings, at a period when no one 
knew how soon the ruins would be 
given up to total destruction, was the 
object of the publication now before 


us. The authors, so well known to 
the public by their previous joint pro- 
ductions, stepped into the field almost 
before the embers had ceased to smoke. 
Their wish was to present to the na- 
tion acheap publication, which should 
at the same time possess a character 
far above the ephemeral productions 
so commonly concocted to meet an ex- 
traordinary excitement, and which in 
general die with the cause that gave 
them being. 

In a single volume the authors have 
given aclear and perspicuous historical 
account of the ancient Palace, and by 
the means of numerous engravings on 
copper and wood, have perpetuated the 
memory of every portion of the ancient 


structure which escaped the effects of . 


the destructive accident. 

Their work will not only be valuable 
as a book for present reading, but when 
the passing interest is over, and the 
site is again covered with buildings, it 
will find its situation in the library, 
and will be consulted as a pleasing 
remembrance of the former parliamen- 
tary buildings ; and its value will not 
be lessened if the ancient structures 
which it describes are preserved, as it 
will then be a record of their appear- 
ance in a state when all hope of their 
preservation had been nearly aban- 
doned. 

The historical department of the 
work must of necessity recapitulate 
much of the general history of the 
nation; it embraces a long period, 
from the establishment of the Saxon 
dynasty to the lamentable fire of Oc- 
tober 1834. During all this period 
the royal Palace of Westminster is so 
interwoven with the history of the 
country, and its walls have witnessed 
sO many important events, as to in- 
vest it with a claim to interest beyond 
that of any other structure in this 
country. The latest destination of the 
pile is even of higher importance. 
Where is there in England a structure 
so replete with associations so enno- 
bling, with interest so intense, as that 
which has witnessed the growth and 
perfection of our constitution, and 
whose venerated walls have for ages 
beheld a system of laws administered 
with an undeviating firmness and equa- 
lity, unknown perhaps to any other 
nation ? 

But we have not space to dwell upon 
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the historical portion of the work, and 
shall therefore content ourselves with 
concluding our review with a notice of 
the embellishments. They consist of 
forty-one engravings on copper and 
seven on wood: the former comprise 
architectural delineations of the Chapel 
of St. Stephen and its appendages, 
both perspective and geometrical, with 
various views of the ruins, in the state 
they were left by the fire. 

The plan, elevation, and section of 
St. Stephen’s Chapel, shewing the 
building after it was appropriated to 
the uses of the House of Commons, 
with the detail of the architecture both 
of the superstructure and the crypt, 
form the subject of five plates. And 
these are aided by as many as seven 
perspective views, the engraved title, 
andawood cut. The matchless Clois- 
ter, which rivals in delicacy of execu- 
tion and beauty of detail the Chapel of 
Henry the Seventh, has ten engravings 
appropriated to it, and four others are 
dedicated to the beautiful Oratory or 
Chantry Chapel belonging to this gem 
of architecture. The majority of these 
plates are geometrical representations, 
which are always more useful than 
perspective drawings. The House of 
Lords and Painted Chamber receive 
their share of embellishment. 

In the progress of the repairs of 
Westminster Hall, a gallery of Norman 
architecture was discovered, which, 
when perfect, resembled in all proba- 
bility the upper or clere story of a 
church of the same period: of this 
arch a view is given, which is interest- 
ing as it becomes the record of a dis- 
cove~y, of which all trace is now re- 
moved. It is to be regretted that this 
vestige of the ancient Hall was not 
suffered to remain; it could not have 
injured the appearance of the structure, 
and it would have been an interesting 
memorial of the works of Rufus. It 
is painful to witness the immediate 
destruction of any curious relic which 
may come to light on the repair of an 
ancient building. If our early archi- 
tects had proceeded on this plan, they 
would have left our cathedrals far less 
interesting than they now are. 

The interior of a building destroyed 
since the fire, forms the subject of an 
engraving; this is an apartment in 
which the Star Chamber held its sit- 
tings. The authors crroneously attri- 


bute the building to the age of Eliza- 
beth, from the inconclusive circum- 
stance of the initials of this Queen and 
the date 1602, being carved over one of 
the doorways, at the same time that 
they describe the ceiling as ornamented 
with roses and pomegranates. If the 
design of the ceiling was not in itself 
sufficient to shew to any one who had 
experience in ancient architecture, that 
the structure was older than the time 
of Elizabeth, the pomegranate on the 
ceiling, and which, with the rose, was 
carved on the spandrils of the great 
arch of entrance, a fact which Messrs. 
Britton and Brayley have omitted to 
notice, was quite sufficient to shew 
that the building was not only erected 
in the reign of Henry the Eighth, but 
that it existed before his memorable 
divorce, as the pomegranate was the 
badge of Catherine of Arragon, whose 
memory was not very likely to be 
perpetuated by Elizabeth. 

The views of the temporary Houses 
of Parliament will be interesting when 
these buildings have in their turn given 
way to the final structures. 

A reduced ground-plan of all the 
parliamentary buildings, asthey existed 
before the conflagration, is executed on 
a small scale, but is very clear and dis- 
tinct. It will be seen that the embel- 
lishments we have enumerated are cal- 
culated to afford a considerable degree 
of information on the interesting pile 
of buildings to which this volume is 
dedicated; and we have only to add, in 
conclusion, that the low price at which 
the volume has been produced, has not 
injuriously affected this portion of the 
work, which in this respect is worthy 
to rank with the many elegant produc- 
tions which have already emanated 
from the united exertions of Messrs. 
Britton and Brayley. 


A History of British Quadrupeds. By 
Thomas -Bell, F.R.S. F.L.S. Lee- 
turer on Comparative Anatomy at 
Guy’s Hospital. 

WE always hail with pleasure any 
new work on Natural History, as it 
seldom happens that one appears in 
which some fresh discoveries, or inte- 
resting facts, may not be found. The 
various information which enquiring 
and ingenious persons have from time 
to time communicated, serves to add 
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to the general stock of knowledge re- 
specting the works of creation, leaving, 
however, ample room for others to 
traverse the fields of Nature, and to 
contribute to the store of previous dis- 
coveries. 

When we consider how rich and 
inexhaustible this field is—how beau- 
tiful and various the objects are which 
it presents to us, and that every new 
discovery teaches us truths which re- 
mind us of the infinite greatness and 
goodness of the Great Architect of the 
Universe, we cannot, perhaps, have a 
more agreeable and rational occupa- 
tion than in exploring that beautiful 
field, and in enjoying its new and 
never-ending charms. When we con- 
sider, also, that every living creature 
participates in the universal care and 
protection of a beneficent Providence ; 
that each is exquisitely formed and 
admirably adapted to fulfil the pur- 
poses for which it was created, it is 
our duty, and it ought to be a plea- 
sant one, to find out a demonstration 
of the being and attributes of God in 
the works of creation. 

There is nothing, however noxious 
it may appear to some persons, which 
is not intended to answer some good 
end; anda proof of this may be found 
in the number of the work now before 
us, which gives a history of those 
timid and nocturnal animals which 
are comprised in the genus Vespertilio. 
Mr. Bell remarks, and very justly, that 

“It is difficult to account for the preju- 
dices which have always existed against 
these harmless and interesting little ani- 
mals, which have not only furnished ob- 
jects of superstitious dread to the igno- 
rant, but have proved to the poet and the 
painter a fertile source of images of gloom 
and terror.’’ 

He adds— 


‘¢ that little harmless bats, whose habits 
are at once so innocent and so amusing, 
and whose time of appearance and activity 
is that when everything around would 
lead the mind to tranquillity and peace, 
should be forced into scenes of mystery 
and horror, as an almost essential feature 
in the picture, is an anomaly which can- 
not be easily explained.”’ 

It was only a few days ago that we 
heard an elegant and accomplished 
lady express her horror of these amu- 
sive animals, adding that ‘‘ they would 
fasten on the heads of females at night.” 


On questioning her as to her authority 
for saying so, she could only answer 
that she had heard that this was often 
the case. We have mentioned this as 
a proof of the prejudice which exists 
against bats, and as corroborative of 
what Mr. Bell has stated on this sub- 


ject. 


Those who object to these little ani- 
mals as useless or noxious, should 
recollect how actively and indefatiga- 
bly they are employed during the night 
in keeping down an. undue proportion 
of gnats, which would otherwise mo- 
lest and annoy us to a much greater 
degree than they do at present. The 
structure of these singular animals is 
evidently and admirably calculated for 
the exercise of considerable powers of 
flight: and Mr. Bell observes that 

“In this point of view, they form not 
only a very distinct and circumscribed 
group within themselves, but in fact there 
exists no other type amongst the different 
classes of vertebrated animals, excepting 
of course the whole class of birds, on 
which any separate group is modelled, 
having similar powers, or offering any 
distinct analogical relation to them.’’ 

He adds, that 


‘‘The flying membrane is frequently 
used as a cloak or mantle, in which not 
only these little creatures enshroud them- 
selves, but in which the females hold and 
shelter their young ; the posterior portion 
of it, or interfemoral membrane, is also 
stretched forwards and expanded, by 
means of the tail and thighs, during par- 
turition, forming a safe and easy cradle 
into which the young ones are received at 
the moment of their birth.” 

There is however another, anda still 
more curious and interesting office 
which the membrane of the wings ap- 
pears to perform. We are indebted to 
the celebrated naturalist Spallanzani, 
for the discovery, although it is to be 
regretted that it could not be made 
without the commission of a great act 
of cruelty. He found that 
‘* Bats, when deprived of sight, and as 
much as possible of their hearing and 
smelling also, flew about with equal cer- 
tainty and safety, avoiding every obstacle, 
passing through passages only just large 
enough to admit them, and flying about 
places previously unknown, with the most 
unerring accuracy, and without ever com- 
ing into collision with the objects by which 
they passed. He also stretched threads 
across the apartment with the same result.’’ 
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It would appear, therefore, as Cu- 
vier observes, that 
‘« It is by means of the pulsations of wings 
on the air that the propinquity of solid 
bodies is perceived, by the manner in 
which the air reacts upon their surface.’’ 
It is however almost impossible to con- 
ceive that the structure of the wings 
should be so delicately formed, as to 
serve as feelers to the animal in guid- 
ing its flight inthedark. Yet soitis. 

The female bat shews great affection 
for her young, of which she brings 
forth one or two ata birth. Mr. Bell 
observes that 


‘* she carries it with great tenderness and 
care, carrying it about with her, and hold- 
ing it enshrouded in her ample cloak, 
which preserves it from all intrusion.’’ 


M. St. Hilaire states, that while the 
female is suckling, the male places 
himself in front of the mother, so that 
the young one may be protected and 
warmed by both the parents at the 
same time. 

We are glad to find that Mr. Bell 
has thrown some new light on the 
habits of the Great Bat (Vespertilio 
Altivolans) for we like to adopt the sy- 
nonymes of our favourite Mr. White 
of Selborne, and we think that his is, 
in this instance, more appropriate than 
any other. Mr. Bell’s information is 
chiefly derived from some very curious 
and interesting observations made by 
Mr. George Daniell, and recorded in 
the proceedings of the Zoological So- 
ciety for 1834, and which are quoted 
in the number of the work before us, 
and to which we must refer the reader. 

We will now mention a few obser- 
vations which we had an opportunity 
of making a short time ago on the 
habits of the bat in question. A pair 
of starlings had hatched their eggs in 
the hollow of one of the old lime trees 
in Hampton Court Gardens, and we 
had been amused by watching the in- 
defatigable activity with which they 
procured and brought food to their 
young. The entrance to the hollow 
of the tree was through a hole on the 
side of it, about eight feet from the 
ground, and was sufficiently large for 
a boy of eight or nine years of age to 
put his hand throughit. In this snug 
retreat we heard the young starlings 
ch'rp with gratitude as they received 
their food from their anxious parents, 





until one evening, before they had ac- 
quired strength enough to quit their 
nest, a flight of about thirty bats, of 
the species we have been referring to, 
came and took possession of the hollow 
tree, and the starlings were silenced 
for ever. Whether the bats had been 
driven from some other retreat, or 
whether they came to feed on the young 
starlings, we know not, although we 
suspect that the latter was the case, 
as we found a young bird nearly de- 
voured, under the hole, a few days 
after the event we have mentioned. 
The bats arrived about the 16th of last 
month (June) and have kept posses- 
sion of the tree ever since, although 
we have driven them out on three se- 
veral occasions, and kept some of them 
by us for two or three days, and then 
returned them to the hole. When 
they have been disturbed, they have 
have uttered a shrill cry, and would 
then run to the hole with considerable 
activity, and retreat with quickness 
when they have found themselves to 
be observed. On withdrawing to a 
little distance, the bats would follow 
each other from the tree, flying away 
in different directions, exhibiting, as 
they did so, their reddish brown backs, 
and their long black wings. By the 
next morning they had all returned, 
and they may now be heard (July 10) 
squeaking in the tree in the day time, 
and seen commencing their nocturnal 
flight about half past eight in the even- 
ing. As we now know that these bats 
remain with us all through the year, 
and do not migrate (for we have found 
them winter after winter in old trees), 
as Mr. White appears to think they 
do, it becomes an interesting subject 
of enquiry at what period they hiber- 
nate, and the probable cause of their 
flocking in so large a number to a dis- 
trict where so few of them had been 
previously seen. We hope that some 
observant Naturalist will throw fur- 
ther light on the history of these grega- 
rious animals. 

We have already stated that Mr. 
White calls the bat in question Altivo- 
lans from its high and rapid flight, and 
we think that this specific name is to 
be preferred to that of Noctula. We 
have seen this bat on a calm and fine 
summer’s evening, hawking about 
high in the air, making its gyrations 
with equal rapidity and elegance. 
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Mr. Bell has given also a very 
amusing and interesting account of 
the common bat or flitter-mouse, or, 
as it is still called in some places, the 
reremouse, and we can bear our testi- 
mony to the accuracy of what he states 
respecting the celerity and freedom 
with which it runs along the ground, 
and the facility with which it rises 
from it. 

We must now conclude our remarks 
by assuring Mr. Bell that we are de- 


lighted with this commencement of his 
work on British Quadrupeds ; and if 
it is carried on as he has begun it, we 
have no hesitation in saying that it 
will be the most entertaining, interest- 
ing, and useful illustration of the qua- 
drupeds of this country which has yet 
appeared, not excepting Bewick. We 
say this in all sincerity, and heartily 
wish his work the success it promises 
to deserve. We ought to add, that the 
engravings are beautifully executed. 





Marco Visconti; an Historical Ro- 
mance. 2 vols. From the Italian of Tom- 
maso Grossi.—Those that are pleased with 
tales of chivalry, and deeds of bold enter- 
prize; with faithful waiting- maids, drunk- 
en seneschals, scowling assassins, hand~ 
some knights, and delicate heroines, will 
be amused with this romance, which is 
rather wordy and tedious at first, but 
increases in interest as it advances. Miss 
Ward’s translation is easy and unaffected, 
and does no discredit to her taste. 





Poetic Miustrations of the Bible. By 
Rev. John H. Simpson.—Mr. Simpson, 
considering that the beautiful and affect- 
ing narratives in the Scriptures are too 
little regarded, thought that they might be 
more attractive in verse, and accordingly 
has given us the Conspiracy of Absalom, 
&c. We have no objection to the Bible 
being made attractive in any way, and 
every way ; but we hint to our author, 
that he must take care he does not fall 
short of the fines simple, energetic lan- 
guage of the original. 





Howe’s Theological Treatises. (Sacred 
Classics.) Edited by T. Taylor.—The only 
fault we find with this work is, that it has 
not extended to two or even three volumes; 
for the marrow and pith of Howe is not 
to be confined to such small compass as 
one volume. Having in another article 
said more on the subject of this author, 
we shall only add that, considering the 
scantiness of his materials, Mr. T. Taylor’s 
Life is very respectably performed. 





Poetry of the Seventeenth Century. 
(Sacred Classics.) Vols. xxi. xxvi.—Mr. 
Cattermole has, in these volumes, shown 
a very intimate acquaintance with our 
elder Poets, and a very correct taste in 
judging their respective merits. We con- 
sidered ourselves as tolerably conversant 
with the bards of the English Helicon ; 
but he has added a name or two unknown 
to us before, as Ellis, Francis Taylor, and 
Nathaniel Easton. This shows the great 


diligence with which the work has been 
compiled. The short biographical and 
critical notices are written with discrimi- 
mination and taste. We could, however, 
have assisted him with the works of 
many other poets who wrote on sacred 
subjects, which would go far to double 
the number of his volumes. 





The Greek Harmony of the Gospels, in 
which the arrangement of Newcome, 
Townsend, and Greswell are incorporated ; 
with Notes, chiefly designed for the use of 
Students at the Universities. 4to. By the 
Rev. R. Chapman, B.A.—This Greek 
Harmony is prepared with learning and 
diligence, and after a careful compari- 
son of other works of a similar nature. 
Of its great use to students and Biblical 
readers of every description, no one can 
doubt. The Notes are well selected, 
and the dissertation on the Genealogy is 
most carefully and elaborately composed. 
The work is founded on the historical 
parallelisms; and the others, such as 
doctrinal, prophetical, &c. are introduced 
so as not to interfere with the leading 
character of the former. The author 
judiciously adopts the order of the Gos- 
pels as they now stand, for which suffi- 
cient reasons are not wanting, and the 
verbal coincidences between them are rea- 
sonably explained. The rules that Chem- 
nitius and Newcome laid down to be at- 
tended to by Harmonizing, and which 
Mr. Townsend introduced in his preface, 
are given by Mr. Chapman. After the 
opinion of Newcome and Greswell, four 
Passovers, and consequently three years, 
are allotted to our Lord’s ministry. The 
Greek Text is from Mill. As regards 
one point, which has always been of diffi- 
culty, the Harmony of the Resurrection, 
Mr. Chapman does not agree with his 
predecessors; but constructs his plan 
chiefly after West in his treatise. Asa 
compendious and clear work on the Har- 
monies, arranged in a scholar-like man- 
ner, and not defective in any necessary 
information, we have no hesitation in 
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recommending Mr. Chapman’s volume. 
Of the labour bestowed on it, the work 
itself will be the best evidence. 





Greswell on the Burial Service. 2 vols. 
8vo.—A work learned, instructive, and 
interesting. Taking a wide and compre- 
hensive view of its subject in all its 
branches—drawing copious illustrations 
from antiquity, and tracing modern cus- 
toms to their probable origin and signifi- 
cation :—the work is written in good taste, 
and in a flowing and elegant style; and 
we have no doubt of its taking its due place 
among the standard works of Theology. 
The author appears to be well acquainted, 
not only with theological literature, but 
also with the early writers and fathers 
of the Church ; and his quotations from 
the Homilies of Chrysostom, form one 
of the most agreeable parts of his volume. 
The moral expositions and religious ad- 
vice which are given in these volumes, 
make not the least important part of it. 
We hope the hints relative to the non- 
attendance of females of the higher classes 
at funerals, will produce its due effect ; it 
is a direct avoidance of a great Christian 
duty, which too often arises from selfish and 
effeminate motives of indulgence. Mr. 
Greswell ought, however, to have con- 
sidered that if the females do not attend 
the funeral of their departed relatives, 
like the male mourners, yet they bear a 
far greater share previously in their at- 
tendance on the sick and dying; and 
show a tenderness and firmness that the 
other sex cannot always boast : thus they 
are often incapacitated by distress, added 
to watchfulness, weariness, and even 
sickness, from attention to these last 
duties. This is a sound and legitimate 
cause of absence; but it is the only one. 

Inquiry into the Origin of Alphabetic 
Writing.—Essay on the Egyptian Hiero- 
glyphics, &c. By C. W. Hall, D.D.— 
There are several interesting discussions 
in this work; learnedly and argumen- 
tatively treated:—such as the Origin of 
Alphabetic Writing ; discussions on the 
different kinds of Egyptian Writing ; the 
true nature of the Phonetic powers, with 
which the hieroglyphics were employed ; 
on the ideographic designation of names ; 
on the interpretation of the Rosetta Stone; 
on the book of Job. That many of the 
author’s positions will not be generally re- 
ceived, that many admit of much doubt 
and controversy, he is aware—as his motto 
declares, rarafov wiv &xovcov 3. But there 
is much ingenuity, learning, and know- 
ledge spread through the various branches 
of inguiry: and the whole work seems 





dictated by a sincere love of truth. Dr. 
Hall has, we are glad to see, done justice 
to the unexampled sagacity and talent of 
Dr. Thomas Young in hieroglyphical dis. 
covery. 


Memoirs of C. T. Schwartz. By Hugh 
Pearson, D.D. 2 vols.—This work, which 
was long demanded by the public curi- 
osity, and by their anxiety to do justice to 
the memory of one of the most singularly 
pious and disinterested men who ever 
laboured in the service of his Lord, has 
been executed with very great diligence 
and success, by the learned Dean: of 
Salisbury. All sources of inquiry have 
been penetrated, and a very entertaining 
body of facts collected. The biographer 
has conductedj his narrative with a be- 
coming simplicity of style; and the sum- 
mary of Schwartz’s character is drawn up 
with judgment and candour. The volumes 
are of the highest interest, and will be read 
with delight. 








A View of the Creation. By C. J. Bar- 
ton, Vicar of Lydd.—This work is not 
intended either to instruct the scholar or 
the natural philosopher; but is a plain 
and pious commentary on the facts as 
they are related in Scripture. They would 
form very useful lectures to Mr. Barton’s 
congregation; and are composed without 
any errors in knowledge, defects of taste, 
or blemishes of style. 





Redding on Wines. 2nd edition—-We 
reviewed the first edition of this excellent 
and entertaining work at full length (see 
vol. III. pp. 3, 124); and strongly re- 
commended it to the attention of all the 
Bacchi amatores. This 2nd edition con- 
tains a very excellent preface on the sub- 
ject of Port Wine, and the frauds at- 
tending it. We cordially agree with Mr. 
Redding in hoping soon to see the rich 
and delicious red Wines of the South of 
France appear in England in their right 
name, and supersede the drugged manu- 
facture of Oporto. 


The Physical and Intellectual Consti- 
tution of Man. By Edward Morgan, 
F.R.C.S.—We have read this work with 
pleasure and instruction. There is nothing 
in it either of fact or speculation that is 
new ; but still the confirmation and agree- 
ment of other writers, are arranged and 
considered with acuteness and knowledge 
of the subject. The discoveries relating 
to geology and the fossil animal creation, 
are very clearly and distinctly detailed ; 
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and the reasonings on the different races 
and migrations of natives in early times, 
their divisions, colour, languages, &c. 
are of great interest. Notwithstanding 
what the author has advanced, and not 
without effect, we still think that the 
cause of the dark colours among people 
in such different latitudes, is not yet satis- 
factorily ascertained. Mr. Morgan seems 
to consider black to be an accidental 
colour, i. e. produced by exposure to 
great solar heat. But why should white 
be a more original colour than black ? 
Suppose that the human race was created 
olive-colour, and that as they advanced 
into hotter or colder climates they as- 
sumed a darker or lighter hue? Would 
not that be as fair an hypothesis as any 
advanced? 





Observations on British Guiana. By 
John Hancock, 4.D.— Dr. Hancock 
recommends Guiana, as a settlement, and 
shows advantages it possesses as to dis- 
tance, climate, soil, &c. over any other. 
His book is so convincing, that when we 
transport ourselves, it shall be to Guiana. 
This little book contains much to interest 
and instruct, and corrects some errors 
of Humboldt. 


The Schoolboy’s Manual and Young 
Man’s Monitor; being a collection of 
Scriptural Extracts.—The object of this 
little collection is to place before young 
persons a sketch of the Christian charac- 
ter, as a model whereon to form their 
own; for, the author observes, that the 
moral character is formed too late in life, 
and is the result of chance rather than 
system. Much useful advice is here 
gleaned for young persons anxious to im- 
prove themselves ; and many subjects are 
discussed, of vital and growing importance 
to those just entering into life. 





The Young Churchman Armed : a Cate- 
chism for the Junior Members of the 
Church of England. By the Rev. Theo- 
philus Biddulph, A.M@.—A useful and 
instructive work in small compass, giving 
an explanation of that form of prayer and 
praise comprised in our admirable Litur- 
gy, and suited to fortify the young with 
sound reasons against dissent. 





Fletcher’s Young Divine is another of 
those instructive helps to the religious 
student, so kindly provided for the young 
and ignorant, to bring them, by easy and 
gentle steps, to the feet of Christ. 
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New Works announced for Publication. 


A General History of the County of 
Monmouth ; chiefly compiled, from pub- 
lic records, ancient documents, personal 
research, and the information collected 
with a view to publication during a period 
of nearly thirty years, by T. WAKEMAN, 
esq. Edited by C. F. Apprertey. 

The. Church and Dissent considered in 
their practical influence. By Mr. Os.er, 
author of the Life of Admiral Lord Ex- 
mouth. 

Divine Inspiration. By the Rev. Dr. 
Henderson, being the Congregational 
Lecture for 1836. 

Twenty Select Discourses on the grand 
subjects of the Gospel, chiefly designed 
for Villages and Families. By W. Oram, 
Wallingford. 

General Statistics of the British Em- 
pire. By James M’ QUEEN, esq. 

Recollections of a Woman of the 
World. 

The Botanist, by the Rev. Professor 
Henstow, of Cambridge. Conducted by 
Mr. Mavunp, author of the Botanic Gar- 
den. 

No. 1 of The Naturalist, illustrative of 
the Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral 

9 


Kingdoms; to be continued monthly. 
Conducted by B. Maunp, F.L.S. and 
W. Hatt, F.G.S. assisted by several 
eminent scientific men. 

Histoire de Port Royal. By M. pr 
Saint Bevve. 

M. Micueter is continuing his His- 
tory of France. 

M. Sitvesrre’s Livre des Legendes. 
Edited by M. Le Roux pr Lincy. 

The Oakleigh Shooting Code. By 
Tuomas Oak etcu, Esq. 

First Part of the Book of the New 
Moral World, containing the Moral Sci- 
ence of Man. By Rozerr Owen. 

Dr. Blundell’s Observations on the 
more important Diseases of Women. 
Edited by Dr. Castir. 

Anthologie Francaise; or, Selections 
from the most eminent Poets of France. 
By C. Tuurcar, Norwich. 

Mr. Joun Wear, Architectural Li- 
brary, will shortly publish a Supplement- 
ary part to the original edition of Stuart’s 
Athens, containing the curious plate 
wanting in vol. II., with several other 
plates, from drawings by Sir F. L. Chan. 
trey, &e. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY. 

June 20. The following prizes were ad- 
judged :— 

Members’ Prizes for Bachelors of Arts. 
—James Ind Smith, Trinity College. (No 
second prize adjudged.) Subject * Ex- 
tincta servitute apud Insulas Occidentales, 
quenam commoda vel incommoda possint 
exinde oriri ?” 

Members’ Prizes for Undergraduates.— 
William Gilson Humphrey, ‘Trinity Col- 
lege, (No second prize adjudged.) Sub- 
ject ‘‘In republica bene constituta sunt 
hereditario jure Nobiles.” 


KING’S COLLEGE. 

June 29. The distribution of prizes to 
students in the senior and junior depart- 
‘ments, took place in the theatre of the 
college, the Archbishop of Canterbury in 
the chair. The Rev. Mr. Otter, the 
Principal of the College, gave a report of 
the progress which the students had made 
in the course of the year. The college 
had now been opened more than five years, 
and it afforded him great pleasure to state, 
that the progress during the last year had 
been greater than at any former period. 
When the school was first established 
only 60 scholars attended; the number 
now amounted to between 400 and 500, 
independent of 10 branch schools esta- 
blished in villages in the neighbourhood. 
After short addresses from the Profes- 
sors, the principal prizes were thus distri- 
buted :— 

Divinity.— Messrs. Jones, Gell, Von 
Dadelsen, Fisher, Ridout, Sheppard, Pit- 
man. 

Classical Literature.— Messrs. Frere, 
Kitson, Jones, Cayley, Walpole, Fincham, 
Gandell, Bramah, Rhenius, and Har- 
greaves. 

Mathematics.— Messrs. Renny, Du- 
merque, Cayley, Hall, Clarke, and Kerry. 

English Literature.—Messrs. Girand, 
Pitman, Cayley, Patteson, and Mus- 


greave. 

_Hebrew.— Von Dadelsen and Mr. Gun- 
ning. 

French Literature.—Messrs. Cayley 
and Royde. 


German Literature.—M. Ridout. 
LONDON UNIVERSITY. 

July 2. This was the anniversary of 
the distribution of prizes to the successful 
candidates in the faculty of arts at the 
University of London. The Right Hon. 
Spring Rice, M. P. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, took the chair, supported by the 
Duke of Somerset, Messrs. W. Brother- 
ton, M.P., J. Hume, M.P., E. W. Pen- 
darves, M.P., P. Stewart, M.P., Tem- 
Leader, M.P., C. Lushington, M.P., 

. Potter, M.P., E. Strutt, M.P., C. 
Tulk, M.P., W. Tooke, M.P., and others. 

Gent. Mac., Vou. VI. 
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It appeared from the report which was 
read, that the University has increased, 
and is increasing, in the number of stu- 
dents and in the progress of literature and 
science. The prizes, consisting of books, 
and the certificates of honour, were then 
distributed to the studeits by the Chair- 
man, 

ROYAL SOCIETY. 


June 16. The Society held its last 
meeting for the session, Francis Baily, 
esq., Vice President and Treasurer, in 
the chair. 

Moses Montefiore, esq. was elected a 
Fellow. ; 

The following papers wereannounced :— 

1. Researches on the Tides: sixth se- 
ries. On the results of an extensive sys- 
tem of Tide Observations made on the 
coasts of Europe and America in June 
1835; by the Rev. William Whewell. 

2. On the Tides at the Port of Lon- 
don; by J. W. Lubbock, esq. ; being the 
Bakerian Lecture for the present year. 

3. Discussion of the Magnetical Ob- 
servations made by Capt. Back, R.N., 
during his late Arctic Expedition; by S. 
H. Christie, esq. Part II. On the In- 
tensity of the Magnetic Force. 

4. On the powers on which the func- 
tions of Life in the more perfect Animals 
depend, and on the manner in which they 
are associated in the production of their 
more complicated results; by A. P. W. 
Philip, M. D. 

5. On the Respiration of Insects ; by 
George Newport, esq. 

6. Démonstration de l’égalité a deux 
droits de la somme des angles d’un trian. 
gle quelconque, indépendamment de la 
théorie des paralléles, et de la considéra- 
tion de linfini; par M. Paulet, de Ge- 
néve. 

7. Du Son, et de l’Electricité. 
Essay for the Royal Medal. 

8. An experimental inquiry into the 
modes of Warming and Ventilating 
Apartments; by Andrew Ure, M.D. 

9. Experimental researches into the 
Physiology of the Human Voice; by 
John Bishop, esq. 

lo. Plan et Essai d'un nouveau Cata- 
logue Sidéral, &c. ; par M. le Protesseur 
Bianchi, Directeur de ]’ Observatoire de 
Modéne. Prize Essay for the Royal 
Medal. 

Il. Seorpesta della causa fisica del 
moto. Prize Essay for the Royal 
Medal. 

12, A new theory of the constitution 
and mode of propagation of Waves on the 
surtace of Fluids; by H. J. Dyar, esq. 

13. On the composition and decompo- 
sition of Mineral Waters; by the Rey. 
George Cooke, > 
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14, Inquiries concerning the elemen- 
tary laws of Electricity: second series; 
by W. Snow Harris, esq. 

15. Physiological remarks on several 
Muscles of the upper extremity ; by F. 
O. Ward, esq. 

16. On the application of a new prin- 
ciple in the construction of Voltaic Bat- 
teries, by means of which an equally pow. 
erful current may be sustained for any 
ve required; by F. W. Mullins, esq. 


17. An experimental inquiry into the 
relative merits of Magnetic Electrical 
Machines and Voltaic Batteries, as im- 
plements of philosophical research; by 
William Sturgeon, esq. Lecturer on Na- 
tural and Experimental Philosophy at 
Addiscombe. 

18. A Comparison of the late Imperial 
Standard Troy Pound Weight, with a 
Platina copy of the same, and with the 
French Kilogramme ; communicated by 
Prof. Schumacher, Foreign Member. 

19. An experimental inquiry into 
what takes place during the vinous, ace- 
tous, and the different putrefactive fer- 
mentations of dissolved vegetable mat- 
ter, and an examination of some of its 
products; by Robert Rigg, esq. 

20. On the Chemical Changes occur- 
ring in Seeds during their germination ; 
by the same. 

A letter was read from the Duke of 
Sussex, announcing to the Society the 
favourable result of the operation of 
couching which he has recently under- 
gone, and stating that he looked forward 
to meeting them at their re-assembling. 
Adjourned to Nov. 17. 

ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 

May 12. Read, a memoir ‘ On the 
Drama, with reference to the ancient He- 
brews and Egyptians, by J. Belfour, esq. 

May 19. Mr. Hamilton read a paper 
by himself, on Honorary Medals. 

June 9. Mr. Hamilton read a narrative 
of a journey from Constantinople to 
Smyrna, in the spring of the present 
year, by his son Mr. T. W. J. Hamilton. 
It contained the result of the examination 
of various ancient sites, particularly the 
ruins of Hadriani and Agani, on the 
Rhyndacus, the volcanic regions of the 
Katakekanmena, the remains of Sardis 
the capital of Lydia, and the valley of the 
Hermus, or Sarabet. It contained se- 
veral unknown inscriptions; and con- 
cluded with a luminous sketch of the 
geology of the Katakekanmena. 

ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIRTY. 

May 23. Read, an extract from a jour- 
nal ofa voyage on the east coast of Afri- 
ea, tram Cape Guardafui to the island 
of Zanzebar, made in 1811 by Captain 


Ince, of the Indian navy. Mr. Wal- 
deck exhibited some interesting views of 
Palenque, in Central America. 

June 13. Read, 1. A letter from Mr. 
Becroft, detailing’ a trip up the river 
Quorra, for about 300 miles, as far as the 
junction of the river Tschadda, 2. A 
letter from Mr. Schomburgh, describing 
his visit to the great cataract on the river 
Essequibo; and 3. An account of Ge- 
neral Millar’s journey from Cuzco, 
among the Chunchos Indians, on the 
frontiers of Peru and Brazil in Aug. 
1835. 

June 27. Read, extracts from a diary 
of a voyage undertaken by Don Basilio 
Villarino, by order of the viceroy of Bue- 
nos Ayres, to explore the river Negro 
from its mouth, on the east coast of 
South America, to its supposed sources 
in the Cordilleras of Chili; extracted 
from the original MS. by Woodbine Pa- 
rish, esq., and extracts from a paper on 
the roads and kloofs in the Cape colony, 
by Major Mitchell, R.S. Surveyor at the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

Adjourned to 14th November. 

LINNZEAN SOCIETY. 

At the Anniversary meeting, the 
Duke of Somerset, the President, was in 
the chair. From the report of the audi- 
tors, it appeared that the Society’s re- 
ceipts for the past year amounted to 
9002. ; upon which there was a balance in 
the Treasurer's hands of nearly 1002. 
Dr. Roots then enumerated the names of 
the Fellows lost to the Society by death 


since last anniversary: they were eleven, 


in number, and most of them had been 
eminent botanists; as Mr. Gilbert, T. 
Burnett, and Dr. Hossack, of New York, 
one of the earliest professors of botany in 
America, and who had the honour of 
founding the first botanical gardens in 
that continent. Of the deceased asso- 
ciates there was Mr. Drummond, the in- 
defatigable collector of plants on the 
rocky mountains, and the wide-spreading 
and prolific banks of the Mississippi, who 
died of the yellow fever at Havannah; 
and Mr. David Douglas, on the Sand- 
wich islands. Nineteen fellows and one 
associate had been elected into the So- 
ciety during the past year. 
STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 

May 16. Read, ‘ Observations on 
the means of collecting information on 
various points of Statistics, explanatory 
of a proposition for the appointment of a 
Committee ‘ to consider the expediency 
of opening books for the contemporary 
record of various statistical facts, and to 
prepare the forms in which such books 
shall be kept.’” By the Right Hon. 
Holt Mackenzie, V P. 
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June 20. Read, some data on the pre- 
sent state of Crime in England and 
Wales, by Samuel Redgrave, esq.; and 
The principles to be followed in pre- 
parirg a Report on the subject of* the 
Focd of the Metropolis, by the Rt. Hon. 
Holt Mackenzie. 

Adjourned to 21st November. 


Roxsurcue Cvs. 


The anniversary meeting of the Rox- 
burghe Club was held at the Clarendon 
Hotel, on the 17th June, when the Lord 
Viscount Clive, the President, took the 
chair, and it was resolved unanimously, 
—That the number of members of the 
Club be increased from thirty-one to 
thirty-six. That a subscription of five 
guineas shall be annually contributed by 
each member of the Club; the same to 
be paid in advance to the Treasurer, on 
the 17th day of June in this and every 
succeeding year, and by all members here- 
after elected, at the period of their election. 
That the sum so raised, or a competent 
portion of it, shall be expended under the 
direction of a Committee, in printing 
some inedited manuscript, or in reprinting 
some book of acknowledged rarity and 
value. [Of these works an extra number 
of copies will be printed for sale.] ‘That 
the Committee shall consist of the presi- 
dent and seven other members of the 
Club; and that the President, together 
with the Dukes of Buccleuchand Queens- 
berry, Earl Cawdor, the Bishop of Lich. 
field, Mr. Justice Littledale, Mr. Baron 
Bolland, the Rev. Henry Drury, and J.H. 
Markland, esq. do form the Committee 
for the ensuing year. 

At a subsequent meeting of the Club 
held onthe 9th July, his Grace the Duke 
of Neweastle, K. G., Lord Viscount 
Acheson, Lord Francis Egerton, Henry 
Hallam, esq. and Beriah Bottfield, esq. 
were elected the five additional Members 
of the Club. 

SURTEES SOCIETY. 

July 12. The second Anniversary of 
this highly flourishing Society was held 
at the Waterloo Inn, Durham. The 
Rev. Samuel Gamlen presided at the 


morning meeting; forty new members - 


were elected ; and the following twelve 
gentlemen added to the list of Vice- 
Presidents :— 

John Adamson, esq. Sec. S. A. 
Newe.; Rt. Rev. Dr. Briggs, President 
of Ushaw College, J. T. Brockett, esq. 
W. Lawson, esq. F.S.A. Geo. Orms- 
by, esq. H. Petrie, esy. F.S.A. Joseph 
Stevenson, esq. F.S.A. Rev. Chas. 
Whitley, Rev. Temple Chevallier, C. P. 
Cooper, esq. John Ward, esq. and C, G. 
Young, esq. York Herald. 
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James Gordon, esq. was appointed 
Under Secretary; and the future anni- 
versaries were removed to the fourth 
Thursday in September. The books 
delivered to the members were, The 
Towneley Mysteries; and the first vo- 
lume of Testamenta Eboracensia, con- 
sisting of Wills from the registry at York : 
besides which, the Life of King Oswin 
is printed, and will form part of a vo- 
lume of miscellanies. Twenty-eight 
members afterwards dined together at the 
Waterloo Inn, and the whole passed off 
with the greatest eclat under the able 
presidency of the Rev. George Towns- 
end, Prebendary of Durham, and Vicar 
of Northallerton. The following are 
the names of the new members :—The 
Lord Bishop of Durham ; the Marquis of 
Lothian ; Lord Montague ; Lord Wal- 
lace; the Hon. A. Trevor, M.P.; J. 
H. Aylmer, esq. of Walworth Castle; 
John Brewer, esq. Queen’s Coll Ox- 
ford; Sir Ralph Bigland, Garter King 
at Arms; G. F. Beltz, esq. Lancaster 
Herald; Lewis Baker, esq. London; 
William Brougham, esq. Commissioner 
of Public Records; J. Blackwell, esq. 
Newcastle; Robert Burrell, esq. Dur- 
ham; Rev. Temple Chevallier, Profes- 
sor in Univ. of Durham; William Dick- 
son, esq. Alnwick ; John F. Elliot, esq. 
Durham; T. C. Granger, esq. of the 
Inner Temple; R. C. Hussey, esq. 
Birmingham ; John Holmes, esq. Rs_a. 
of the Manuscript Department in the 
British Museum; John M. Kemble, 
esq. Trin. Coll. Cambridge; John Ley- 
bourne. esq. Durham; George Lawton, 
esq. York; Rev. James Morton, Vicar 
of Holbeach; Alex. Macdonald, esq. 
Edinburgh ; J. H. Markland, esq. Lon- 
don; Robert Pitcairn, esq. Edinburgh ; 
W. Pickering, esq. London; Edw. Piper, 
esq. Edinburgh; Rev. J. Piecope, Man- 
chester; Thomas Stapleton, jun. esq. 
F.S.A. London; Thomas Sopwith, 
esq. Neweastle; Robert Segar, esq. 
Preston; Geo. Wm. Sutton, esq. Elton ; 
Miss Sherwood, Snuw Hall; Wm. Sal- 
vin, esq. Croxdale; J. F. Tempest, esq. 
Hemsworth; P. F. Tytler, esq. Lon- 
don; Henry Turner, esq. Heaton; Rev. 
W. Whewell, Fellow of Trin. Coll. 
Cambridge; Rev. Robert Meadows 
White, Magdalen Coll. Oxford. 


CONVERSAZIONE OF THE LAMBETH 
LITERARY INSTITUTION, 


June 22. This being the first occasion 
of a general Conversazione being held in 
the locality, it excited no small degree 
of attention, on account of its novelty, 
and the great eclat with which it passed 
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off. The extensive collection of articles 
of virti, antiquity, science, or art, and 
the display of paintings, &c. which deco- 
rated the walls, were all calculated to 
give the highest satisfaction to the nume- 
rous visitors of both sexes. 

The Conversazione was opened by Dr. 
Nuttall, translator of Horace and Juve- 
nal, and one of the Managing Committee 
of the Institution. The address was 
suited to the occasion, being explanatory 
of the origin and objects of these assem- 
blies, and appeared to give great satis- 
faction to all present. The following is 
an outline :— 

The term ConveErsaZIone£ is of Ita- 
lian origin, and in its primitive accep- 
tation simply means conversation,—the 
Italian termination i forming the plural 
Conversazioni. But in its more enlarged 
application, the word denotes, an assembly 
of persons met together for the purposes 
of social and literary conversation. 

The objects of these Conversazioni, on 
their early adoption, were evidently in- 
tended for the promotion of rational 
amusement, and the advancement of so- 
cial intercourse among literary and scien- 
tific friends. Indeed, we have some re- 
semblance to them in those philosophical 
meetings of old, in Greece and Italy, 
where, in the classic groves of Acade- 
mus, a Plato reasoned, or a Tully wrote ; 
and again, in that golden era of Italian 
art, when 

* A Raphael painted, and a Vida sang ;” 
and when this refined inter-community 
of feeling was the delight of the learned, 
and an honour to the age in which they 
lived. In the course of time, however, 
these meetings appear to have dege- 
nerated from their original intention; 
and in Italy to have become mere assem- 
blages of the fashionable world, where 
intellectuality and ratiocination were sa- 
crificed to the tinselled amusements of 
the aristocracy, or to the ridiculous vani- 
ties of mere personal display. A mo- 
dern writer, of some celebrity in the lite- 
rary world, Mr. Moore, thus records his 
opinions of the Conversazioni which 
were held in Italy during his residence 
there :— 

“ Conversazioni (says he) are even- 
ing assemblies held at Rome, where 
persons of both sexes meet,—not for 
amusement or instructive conversation, 
but in order to see and be seen, and pay 
transient compliments to each other; and 
where a person may enjoy the happiness 
of being squeezed and pressed among the 
best company in the city. Several of 
these take place in the same evening; and 
they are formed by the passing visits of 
the same persons, who thus seek amuse- 


ment by a mere change of place and com- 
pany.” j 

Such was the description of an. intelli- 
gent Englishman, who had ample oppor.. 
tunities of observation, and whose opi- 
nion is entitled to respect. 

Our gallant neighbours, the French, 
have of late years adopted these Conver- 
sazioni under the name of soirées,—a 
word which literally signifies ‘ evenings,’ 
or ‘evening parties,’ and which, from 
the brevity and ease of its pronunciation, 
appears to be coming into fashion in this 
country, as applied to these evening Con- 
versazioni. Thus the French have their 
‘soirées dansantes,’ or dancing even- 
ings, and their ‘soirées chansantes,’ or 
singing evenings. But the English, who 
improve and adorn everything which our 
Continental neighbours originate, have, 
to the lighter amusements of the draw- 
ing-room, superadded the more refined 
pleasures of intellectual intercourse. The 
tumultuous confusion and meretricious 
adornments of the Italian palazzo, al- 
though stili retained in the midnight 
routs of fashionable life, have here been 
superseded by the more pleasing delights 
of social converse ;—and the light mer- 
curial amusements of our Gallic friends, 
have in England been sobered into the 
more solid enjoyments of mental gratifi- 
eation and rational intercourse; but where, 
at the same time, the object of every one, 
is— 

* To please by scenes unconscious of offence, 
By harmless merriment, or useful sense.’ 

These soirées (to adopt the more ab. 
breviated term of the French) have of 
late years become very general in London, 
—not only in the private mansions of 
gentlemen of rank, but among the nu- 
merous Literary and Scientific Associa- 
tions with which this great and enlighten 
ed Metropolis abounds. Ofthese Asso- 
ciations, the one which stands the most 
pre-eminent is the Royal Society, whose 
meetings are held in Somerset House, 
and of which the Duke of Sussex is Pre- 
sident. Here a kind of soirée may be 
said to take place every Thursday even- 
ing during the winter season; for after 
the reading of a paper the members re. 
tire to the Library; and, while par- 
taking of tea and coffee, enter into 
conversation on the subject of the paper 
previously read, or on any articles or 
works of science, which may be lying 
on their tables. Next in importance, 
and urider the same roof as the preceding, 
is the Society of Antiquaries, who have 
similar meetings on the same evenings. 
But here it may be observed, that, in 
these two Societies (lest the intellectual 
eyes of science and antiquarian lore should 
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become bewildered by the basilisk eyes 
of female witchery,) the smiles of beauty 
are never allowed to irradiate these hal- 
lowed precincts,—sacred alone to learning 
and monastic gloom. 

As we descend, however, to the more 
modern but not less useful Institutions 
of the Metropolis—(the Royal Institution 
of Albemarle Street, for instance,—the 
Russell,—the London,—the Western 
Literary,—and numerous others of a si- 
milar character,) we find that literature 
and science, through the medium of occa- 
sional soirées, unionize themselves, as it 
were, with all the pleasing socialities of 
life; and that the fairer portion of the 
community are allowed, as in this Insti- 
tution, freely to participate in the pure 
pleasures of intellectual intercourse ; and 
thus, by their presence and their smiles, 
to stimulate and encourage the votaries of 
literature and science in their arduous 
pursuits, 

Didicisse fideliter artes 
Emollit mores, nec sinit esse feros. 


Thus, in modelling the Conversazioni 
of the Lambeth Literary Institution, 
the principal object has been—by the col- 
lection of articles of virti, antiquity, 
science, or art, and by the reading of ori- 
ginal papers, conversation, and music,— 
to unite its members, at stated periods, 
into one focus of neighbourly community ; 
where all may be on a footing of social 
equality,—the aristocracy of mind, united 
with urbanity of manners, alone main- 
taining its ascendancy here; where the 
high attainments of the classical scholar, 
—the lofty imaginings of the poet,—the 
deep researches of the man of science,— 
and the sturdy intelligence of the skilful 
artizan, may all be amalgamated under one 
roof; and the rough energies of manly 
intellect be thus softened and refined by 
the am enities of the social circle.* 








* On the 12th of July, the general 
half-yearly meeting of Subscribers to the 
Lambeth Literary Institution took place ; 
when a very gratifying repert was read, 
detailing the progress and flattering pros- 
pects of the Society. Pecuniary dona- 
tions had been received from the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Lord Arden, Lord 
King, Henry Beaufoy, esq , Henry War- 
burton, esq. M.P., Benjamin Hawes, 
esq. M. P., James Braby, esq., and 
others connected with the locality; be- 
sides donations of books to the amount of 
neurly 700 volumes ; with maps, charts, 
articles of virtu, &c. A catalogue of the 
library, containing nearly 2000 volumes, 
has been since published, for the use of 
the Subscribers. 


MILTON INSTITUTION, CRIPPLEGATE. 


A new Literary Institution has been 
formed under this name, and at present 
occupies the building in Milton Street, 
Fore Street, recently known as the City 
Theatre, and formerly a Dissenting Cha- 
pel. We hope it may in future be kept 
aloof from too divided and exclusive a 
complexion of the latter character. 

The lectures now in progress are :— 
Four on Palestine, by J. S. Buckingham, 
esq. M. P.; four on the Ethical ob- 
jects of Shakspeare in the tragedies of 
Macbeth, King Lear, Julius Cesar, 
and Hamlet, by Henry Innes, esq. Hon. 
Sec.; four on chemistry by J. Hem- 
ming, esq.; two on Oratory, by James 
Sheridan Knowles, esq.; two on Vocal 
Music by Thomas Phillips, esq. ; six on 
Painting, by B. R. Haydon, esq. ; and 
one by W. Brewer, esq. M.D. on the 
Connection between the Study. of Or- 
ganic matter anda Belief in the future 
Destination of Man. 


SUSSEX SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 
INSTITUTION. 

A new Society under this title has been 
established at Brighton. It owes its 
existence to the exertions of Mr. Ricar- 
do, Mr. Horace Smith, Dr. Hall, Sir 
Richard Hunter, and a few other gentle- 
men, who originated a plan for the ad- 
mission of the public to Dr. Mantell’s 
Museum of Geology and Comparative 
Anatomy. This plan was submitted to 
that munificent patron of science and 
art, the venerable Earl of Egremont, who 
immediately presented 10002. in aid of its 
funds, which already amount to 13002. 
funded capital, and nearly 500/. in annual 
subscriptions. Reading-rooms are opened 
for the members; the formation of a 
library is commenced ; and the unique 
éolleetion of organic remains, belonging 
to Dr. Mantell, are exhibited in three 
rooms, and arranged with great taste. 
Dr. Mantell has given three lectures in 
the Town Hall on bebalf of the Institu- 
tion ; and a short time since, a geological 
excursion to Lewes took place, under his 
guidance, when he conducted the members 
to the quarries, which had afforded many 
of the most interesting specimens in his 
Museum, 


BRITISH MUSEUM. 


The following resolutions have been 
adopted by a Committee of the House of 
Commons, with regard to the future regu- 
lations of the British Museum, and which 
in all probability will be hereafter carried 
into effect :— 

“ That the great accessions which have 
been made of late to the Collections of the 
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British Museum, and the increasing inte- 
rest taken in them by the public, render 
it expedient to revise the Establishment 
of the Institution, with a view to place it 
upon a scale more commensurate with, 
and better adapted to, the present state 
and future prospects of the Museum. 

That the Committee do not recommend 
any interference with the Family Trustees, 
who hold their offices under Acts of Par- 
liament, being of the nature of national 
compacts. 

That though the number of Official 
Trustees may appear unnecessarily large, 
and though practically most of them rarely, 
if ever attend, yet no inconvenience has 
been alleged to have arisen from the num- 
ber; and the Committee are aware that 
there may be some advantage in retaining 
in the hands of Government a certain in- 
fluence over the affairs of the Museum, 
which may be exercised on special occa- 
sions ; yet if any Act of the Legislature 
should ultimately be found necessary, a 
reduction in the number of this class of 
Trustees might not be unadvisable. 

That, with regard to the existing elected 
Trustees, the Committee think it very de- 
sirable that the Trustees should take steps 
to ascertain, whether some of those whose 
attendance has been the most infrequent, 
might not be willing to resign their Trus- 
teeships ;—That, in future, it be under- 
stood, that any Trustee hereafter to be 
elected, not giving personal attendance at 
the Museum for a period to be fixed, is 
expected to resign his Trusteeship; be- 
ing, however, re-eligible upon any future 
vacancy. 

That in filling up vacancies it would be 
desirable that the electing Trustees should 
not in future lose sight of the fact, that 
an opportunity is thus afforded them of 
occasionally conferring a mark of distinc- 
tion upon men of eminence in literature, 
science, and art. 

That the extension of the Collections 
which has taken place, and the still greater 
extension which may be looked for, render 
a further division of departments neces- 
sary; and that at the head of each depart- 
ment there be placed a Keeper, who shall 
be responsible for the arrangement, pro- 
per condition, and safe custody of the 
Collection committed to his care. 

That it is desirable that the heads of 
each department shall meet once in three 
months, for the purpose of consulting with 
reference to any matters of detail relating 
to the internal arrangements of the Mu- 
seum, which they may desire jointly to 
submit to the Trustees in writing. 

That whenever there may be a vacancy 
in the office of Principal Librarian, or in 
that of Secretary, it is desirable that the 


distribution of the duties now discharged 
by those officers - respectively, including 
the Expenditorship, be re-considered, and 
that the office of Secretary be not com- 
bined with the Keepership of any depart- 
ment. 

That it is desirable that the hours dur- 
ing which the Museum shall be open on 
public days, be hereafter from ten o’clock 
until seven throughout the months of 
May, June, July, and August; and that 
the Reading Room be opened throughout 
the year at nine o’clock in the morning. 

That it is desirable that the Museum be 
hereafter opened during the Easter, Whit- 
sun, and Christmas weeks, except Sundays 
and Christmas Day. 

That it is expedient that the Trustees 
should revise the Salaries of the Establish- 
ment, with the view of ascertaining what 
increase may be required for the purpose 
of carrying into effect the foregoing Reso- 
lutions, as well as of obtaining the whole 
time and services of the ablest men, inde- 
pendently of any remuneration from other 
sources; and that when such scale of Sa- 
lary shall have been fixed, it shall not be 
competent to any Officer of the Museum 
paid thereunder, to hold any other situa- 
tion conferring emolument or entailing 
duties. 

That it is desirable that the heads of 
departments do consult together as to the 
best method of preparing, on a combined 
system, an improved edition of the Synop- 
sis of the Museum ; that each officer be 
responsible for that part which is under 
his immediate control, and attach his sig- 
nature tosuch part, and that the work be 
prepared in such a manner as to enable 
each part to be sold separately, which 
should be done at the lowest price which 
will cover the expenses of the publication. 

That it is expedient that every exertion 
should be made to complete within the 
shortest time, consistent with the due 
execution of the work, full and accurate 
Catalogues of all the Collections in the 
Museum, with a view to print and publish 
such portions of them as would hold out 
expectations of even a partial sale. 

That it be recommended to the Trus- 
tees, that every new accession to the Mu- 
seum be forthwith registered in detail, by 
the officer at the head of the department, 
in a book to be kept for that purpose ; 
and that each head of a department do 
make an Annual Report to the Trustees of 
the accessions within the year, vouched 
by the signature of the principal Libra- 
rian, of desiderata, and of the state and 
condition of his own department. 

That it be recommended to the Trus- 
tees to take into consideration the best 
means of giving to the public a facility of 
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obtaining Casts from the Statues, Bronzes, 
and Coins, under competent superintend- 
ence, and at as low a price as possible. 
That the Committee, in the alterations 
which they have suggested, do not mean 
to convey any charge against the Trustees, 
or against the Officers of the Museum, 
whose talents, good conduct, and general 
and scientific acquirements, are univer- 
sally admitted; and they are aware, that 
where imperfections exist in the Collec- 
tions, those imperfections are mainly at- 
tributable to the very inadequate space, 
hitherto available for their exhibition, and 
to the limited pecuniary means at the dis- 
posal of the Trustees ; and they are of 
opinion that the present state of the British 
Museum, compared with the increasing 
interest taken in it by all classes of the 
people, justifies them in the recommenda- 
tions contained in the above Resolutions.” 


Fincuate Priory. “ 

The ruins of Finchale Priory, on th® 
banks of the Wear, about four miles from 
Durham, are deservedly admired for the 
sequestered beauty of their situation, in 
combination with the neighbouring cliffs 
and woods, and the river constantly 
brawling over its rocky bed. ‘It gives us 
great pleasure to notice that their archi- 
tectural features have recently received 
some fostering and very judicious atten- 
tion, at the expense of Mr. Prebendary 
Douglas, to whose stall the property be- 
longs, and under the superintendance of 
the Rev. James Raine. Though the 
loveliness of the spot has been always 

‘ appreciated, as is shown by the spacious 
entertainment-room which was built by 
Mr. Prebendary Spence, the author of 
Polymetis, yet, if we except a little mor- 
tar which was bestowed by Lady Mary 
Carr, who resided at Cocken, on the op- 
posite bank of the river, the fabric seems 
to have been entirely neglected, from the 
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made some important innovations upon 
the original design, by removing the ailes, 
filling up the arches with masonry, and at 
the same time building in the round 
columns, and by inserting windows of a 
recent style of tracery. The spire which 
appears in the view in the Monasticon, has 
long since fallen, as have all the arches 
which supported it, the easternmost of 
which is seen in Buck’s view, 1728. There 
were three lancet windows at both the 
east and west ends: the former (also re- 
maining in Buck’s view) evidently fell in- 
wards, and the ruins, together with a large 
sycamore tree, entirely occupied the chan- 
cel. The recent works have consisted in 
entirely clearing the area of the church, of 
stones, and trees, and accumulated soil ; 
in opening the great western door, some 
lancet windows, and the tracery of others. 
Some ornamental niches in the south wall 
of the chancel, and the south-eastern 
pinnacle or turret, are now disclosed from 
the interior, forming a new and highly 
picturesque view. A handsome east 
window seems to mark out some distin- 
guished chapel, perhaps that in which the 
sainted Godric was enshrined. ‘The only 
sepulchral memorial found is a gravestone 
engraved with a very simple cross. These 
very pleasing remains would form the sub- 
ject of a small volume of much interest, 
and we trust we may look for such a pre- 
sent from the hands of Mr. Raine, as not 
only bis intimate knowledge of the place 
will furnish him with all the requisites for 
the local description, but the records at 
Durham will provide the most ample ma- 
terials for the history of the establishment. 
We understand that every charter of en- 
dowment remains in the ‘‘ Finchale box,” 
together with the rolls of expenses, and 
inventories from time to time, as complete 
as those of Holy Island and of Farne, 
from which Mr. Raine has derived such 
infinite light on the domestic economy of 
the monks in his History of North 





ee of the Dissolution until within the ur- 
ast five years. The monks themselves ham. 
FINE ARTS. 
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DRAWINGS. ; 

The admission of this class of subjects 
into the annual exhibition would appear 
to be regarded as a compliance with a 
custom, ratber than as evincing a desire to 
improve and exalt the national taste; the 
confined apartment allotted to their recep- 
tion, and the increasing intrusion into this 
insufficient space of other and foreign sub- 
jects, can only be regarded as indications 
of neglect for this branch of the Fine 


urged with some show of truth, that 
the compositions submitted for exhibi- 
tion are not such as might be expected 
from the architects of the nineteenth 
century; that the subjects are far from 
interesting or important; and that, in 
reality, the fault lies in a great measure 
at the door of the exhibitors. The force 


of these objections is not weakened by 
the present collection, in which we see 
a ‘*Gin palace,” and structures ‘of no 
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higher importance than a Methodist Cha- 
land an Engine House, employed to 
up its scanty numbers. 

We shall pursue our usual plan of no- 
ticing briefly some of the wu ost striking of 
the designs; and as the revival of eccle- 
siastical architecture is a feature of the 
present age, we shall place the churches 
in the first class. 

No. 922. Model of a church erecting 
in Tredegar Square, Mile End. Austen. 
A light building in the modern Gothic 
style, possessing no very striking charac- 
ter; a slight and fragile spire rises out of 
a heavy basement at the principal front, 
which, in execution, we believe is omit- 


No. 961. Clifton Catholic Church of 
the Twelve Apostles, with schools and 
vaults forming the basement. H. E. 
Goopripcr. A cruciform structure of 
the Corinthian order; the dimensions are 
ample, and the architect appears to have 
had the command of liberal funds. The 
nave is a hecastyle temple, the por- 
tico surmounted by a pediment with 
acrosteria. On the centre is a statue of 
an apostle, probably St. Peter. A relief, 
apparently of the Sermon on the Mount, 
occupies the tympanum. In the flanks, 
the intercolumniations are walled up, 
which creates an injurious effect, from 
the columns being destitute of apparent 
utility. The walls are marked by the 
horizontal lines, known as “ French rus- 
tics,” and the lighting of the interior is 
effected by latticed apertures in the up- 
per part of the walls immediately below 
the architrave, an idea borrowed from the 
Choragic monument of Lysicrates. The 
transepts, as in most modern cruciform 
designs, are not so well united with the 
Nave as in ancient specimens. Above 
the junction is an open lantern of the 
Corinthian order, crowned with a dome 
forming a monopteral temple, resembling 
the domes and steeples of the generality 
of new churches ; it appears like an in- 
dependent building placed on the roof, 
rather than as a part of the main struc- 
ture. 

The entire church is raised on a terrace, 
which is formed upon a basement, in 
which, we presume, is contained the 
vaults and schools. The general appear- 
ance of the building resembles the new 
church of the Magdalene at Paris, but it 
is infinitely below the classical design of 
that elegant temple. On the whole, 
though it is a striking edifice, from the 
magnitude of its dimensions, and the rich- 
ness of its decoration, it does not appear 
to us to be a first-rate specimen of church 
building. 

No. 974. Perspective views of the 
Parish Church of = Michael, now erect- 
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ing at Bath, under the dire:tion % Mr. 
S. P. Manners. W. Snooxe. This is 
a cruciform edifice in the Lancet variety 
of the Pointed style. The tower and 
spire are at the west end. The design 
shows a fault very common in modern 
churches,—a want of unity between the 
parts of the steeple; the spire ought to 
gro out of the tower without abrupt- 
ness; in the present design the tower 
and its pointed continuation form two 
separate portions. The spire isoctagonal, 
and pierced at the base with eight large 
arches ; it consequently appears to stand 
upon stilts. — 

No. 975. Design for the new church 
intended to be erected at Newark-upon- 
Trent. J.D. Paine. The ecclesiasti- 
cal character is commonly given to do- 
mestic structures in the works of the 
present day; in this instance the archi- 
tect has reversed the practice by intro- 
ducing the features of the domestic into 
the ecclesiastical style. Instead of pin- 
nacles, a number of chimnies are reared 
on every angle, and above the ailes two 
lofty transepts are raised like the tower 
staircases of an old mansion. Indeed, if 
a very awkwardly- proportioned spire had 
not been appended to the structure, it 
would have possessed the complete ap- 
pearance of a house. 

No. 998. New church for the Mission- 
ary Station, Waimate, New Zealand. J. 
Kempruorne. A large brick church of a 
Gothic character, but in a very spurious 
style of architecture. The octagon spire 
shingled and spreading at the base over 
the walls of the tower, is the only good 
feature in it. It will remind the emigrant 
of the steeple of his native village. The 
architecture belongs to no style in parti- 
cular; the structure has much the ap- 
pearance of an old church, rebuilt by 
some provincial architect; the vestries 
appear to have been borrowed from some 
of this architect’s new workhouses; a 
class of buildings which, judging by this 
specimen, appear to have operated fatally 
on Mr. Kempthorne’s taste. 

No. 1012. Proprietary chapel, now 
erecting near the Grove, Tunbridge Wells. 
R. Browne. An odd design of mixed Go- 
thic and Norman ; a portico of three open 
arches is tacked on to the west front, 
above which is a tower; it is one of 
those structures now so prevalent, in 
which the architect shows his style by 
detail only, by the variation of which he 
could easily convert his design into any 
style of architecture which might suit his 
fancy. The propriety of character has 
been so far forgotten that lightness, in- 
stead of the opposite quality, pervades the 
edifice. 

No. 1026. Interior of a Church now 
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erecting at Honiton, Devon. C. Fow.er. 
This is also a Norman design, at least 
so far as circular arches and cylindrical 
pillars can make it so. The capitals are 
distinguished by the divided ovolo of this 
description of architecture; but the Ner- 
man character is not more apparent than 
in the last example, the detail being as 
light as the most florid Gothic. The 
roof is composed of timber in the style 
of the Tudor age, 

No. 920. Model of a design for the new 
Church and monumental galleries, pre- 
pared to be erected by the London Ceme- 
tery Company. S. Geary. A design 
approaching to the ludicrous, being a po- 
lygonal pyramid of the Gothic order, 
pierced with innumerable openings, and 
having several little buildings radiating 
from its base. It has as many parts, and 
possesses as little meaning, as a child’s 
house built with a pack of cards. 

Some of the designs for the Fitzwil- 
liam Museum, Cambridge, which was 
submitted to competition, are exhibited. 
The most important is 908, Model, by 
W. BarvwerLt, one of the designs se- 
lected by the Syndicate. The principal 
feature is a striking mass of building in 
the centre, fronted by a portico of ten 
columns, and crowned by a dome; from 
this two wings project, in which the Order 
is continued in colonnades, and the whole 
is finished at one end with a_hexa- 
style portico, at the other with a semi- 
circular one. There is great harmony in 
the parts of this design, the principal 
and subordinate portions are well united, 
and harmonise into one grand whole. 
It would have been an ornament to the 
university for which it was designed. 

No. 924. Another Model, by W. J. 
Inman. Somewhat resembles the last 
in its general features, but is far inferior 
to it, the centre and wings are not so well 
adapted, the former being so large as to 
throw the rest of the design into shade; 
and the dome which covers the whole is 
insignificant. 

No. 921. Model of a design for a Mu- 
seum of Painting and Sculpture. L. 
VULLIAMY :—is, we apprehend, destined 
for the same building. It is composed of a 
long line of front, with a portico project- 
ing at each extremity, and a dome rising 
behind the centre. The several portions do 
not harmonise as effectually as Mr. Bard- 
well’s design; which bas the additional merit 
of showing a handsome front in every 
part in which itecan be viewed, the pre- 
sent having only a single front. 

No. 966. View of the principal froat 
a o design—one of the drawings submit- 
ted to the Syndicate. 'T. Betiamy :— isa 
mosque, with its cupola in the Gothic 
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style; the front wall is sombre, and its 
gloominess is not relieved by the meagre 
niches which are thinly scattered on its 
surface. 

The domestic architecture is upon the 
whole little superior to the general rou- 
tine of such compositions. 

No. 931. Villa intended to be erected 
at Hayling Island, Hants. F, Hertnc :— 
is Norman in its architecture; it has a 
square tower and dwarf spire, borrowed 
apparently from Porchester Church, sin 
the neighbourhood. The doors are cir- 
cular, with zig-zag mouldings. 

No. 1042. A marine residence proposed 
to be erected at Steephill, in the Isle of 
Wight. J.B. Watson :—is a structure 
of the same grade, beinga specimen of that 
light and frivolous style of architecture of 
which so many examples exist there al- 
ready. A more important structure is 

No. 1015. Garden front of a house 
erecting at Aloupka, in the Crimea, for 
Count Woronzow. E. Brore. Thisis 
acurious mixture of Oriental architecture 
with the Northern Gothic. In one part we 
see the lofty Hindostanee arch, in another 
the Elizabethan oriel, and, peeping above 
the rest, the octagonal tower of the ear- 
lier Pointed style; it is apparently a 
structure of considerable dimensions, and 
it undoubtedly possesses a great degree 
of picturesque effect. 

No. 1017. Penrhyn Castle, North 
Wales, built for G. H. Dawkins Pen- 
nant, Esq. ‘T. Horrer. This is a most 
extraordinary structure, a compound of 
round and square and octagon towers, 
with a Norman keep frowning above the 
whole. Jt seems to have been built ra- 
ther as a striking object than as an ele- 
gant or commodious residence. The ma- 
terial is so dark that it would remind the 
spectator of the Black Castle of an en- 
chanted tale; the shrieks of an enthralled 
damsel, and the grim head of a giant 
crowning the dark keep, would be only 
wanting to complete the illusion. 

No. 965. The Free Grammar School 
of Queen Elizabeth, Southwark. J. Frevp. 
This has already been given to our read- 
ers, and the drawing is in the same point 
of view; it is one of the best modern 
specimens of Elizabethan architecture. 
The end of the hall, which is very promi- 
nent, being destitute of a window, has an 
unfinished appearance, and it is not im- 
proved by the square oricls, which are 
too small for the rest of the design. 

No. 972. The eastern vange of dormi- 
fories, now erecting at Christ's Hospital. 
J. Suaw. This, on the whole, may be 
regarded as a superior Elizabethan de- 
sign; the dome-capped towers and bow 
windows are in good taste. We wish 
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that red brick had been used instead of 
white; the former material retains its 
colour, the lighter brick suffers very 
much from smoke and damp. 

No. 1009. Perspective view of a design 
for the City of London Schools, to which 
the Committee awarded a third premium. 
J. Harrison. 

No. 919. The City of London School. 
J. B. Bunninc. The selection of the 
adopted design is very discreditable to 
the civic taste; the first isa solid sub- 
stantial edifice of red brick, with stone 
dressings, in the style of Inigo Jones; 
the principal front shows two towers with 
a recessed centre, fronted by an arcade, 
applied as a porch to the entrance. The 
windows are large and inclosed in bold 
architraves, and the whole design pos- 
sesses that character which appropriately 
belongs to a public school of the Metro- 
polis. ‘The accepted design is of the true 
Carpenter’s Gothic, showy and superficial, 
a whimsical front with an open window, 
anda balcony taken from the Choirof York 
Cathedral, over a large porch, constitutes 
the principal front. The whole structure 
wants unity, and will remain a monument 
of bad taste in architecture. What judges 
must those be who could reject such a 
design as that of Mr. Harrison, and 
adopt in its place the one which is now in 
the course of execution ! 

No. 1014. The Parochial Schools of 
St. George, Southwark. A. J. Hiscocks. 
An Elizabethan design for a building of no 
very great magnitude; the building shows 
acentre with wings, and great effect is 
given to the structure by the prominence 
of the former portion; it is crowned with 
a pediment and has a large window, but 
the tracery in it is poor and mean. The 
wings are appropriate, and the design is 
not the worst we have seen for such a 
structure. The mean gables perched ona 
parapet of the wings, seem to have been 
borrowed from a modern structure in the 
same neighbourhood. The architect has 
judiciously used red brick with stone 
dressings. 

The only restoration of ancient do- 
mestic architecture worthy of notice is, 

1056. Design for the alteration ofa 
House in Hertfordshire, F. J. Francis. 

This is a very fair specimen in red brick 
ofa large Elizabethan mansion. If any 
part of the old structure remains, it is 
altered to assimilate with the modern 
works, which are certainly in an infinitely 
better taste than the restorations of the 
Wyatt School. 

Lhe combination cf historical with 
architectural subjects is displayed in se- 
veral beautifully executed drawings. The 
most striking of these is, No. 1021. Re- 


storation of an Egyptian Temple, with 
the procession of Jupiter Ammon to the 
Nile. F. Anunpate. In this picture the 
mind of the painter has guided the hand 
of the architect. We see before us a vast 
temple, with its gigantic entrance and 
obelisks, and a countless multitude 
thronging its courts. Rising above the 
indistinct mass of human forms are seen 
the seated Colossi, who appear to regard 
the living mass below them with solemn 
contemplation, as if conscious of their im- 
portance in the scene. The sky and the 
varied tints both of nature and the build- 
Ings, are splendidly thrown in, and the 
whole appears the work of one hand ; and 
not, like many architectural drawings, to 
be the production of more than one artist. 
In 929 and 936 Mr. Ganpy has endea- 
voured to give Comparative Sketches of 
Thirteen styles of Architecture. This is 
effected by a group of capitals and a pyra- 
midal design in various tiers, commencing 
with the incipient arches of Babylon, and 
ending with the Gothic. These designs 
are part of a series by which the artist 
purposes to illustrate essays on the origin 
of architecture. 

No. 1055. The impiety of Caligula. 
The Emperor placing his steed at the 
foot of the ivory statue of imperial Jove, 
and calling on the servile people to wor- 
ship the animal, affords a scope for a rich 
display. But the architecture has not the 
merit of resembling anything that ever 
existed : it is a mere fanciful creation, and 
gives an air of fable to the whole compo- 
sition. 

We should have classed 1022 in the 
same rank, if the reference to the catalogue 
had not given us the following explanation 
of the subject: Designs for a new House 
of Lords and Commons, &e. B. Baun. 
The call for designs for these national 
buildings seems to have been a herald to 
the production of every extravagance. The 
present extraordinary composition of 
domes and spires and pinnacles, inendless 
succession, would, without the explana- 
tion, have been mistaken perhaps for a 
design to illustrate the Arabian Nights. 

We have passed over several drawings 
of the remains of ancient art both at home 
and abroad. The necessity of cireum- 
scribing our notice, and not the want of 
merit in these subjects, wes-the reason 
for dismissing them unnoticed. It is 
to be observed that we have dedi- 
cated.to this branch of the exhibition a 
greater share of notice than other periodi- 
cals are in the habit of doing, feeling con- 
vinced that the importance of directing 
the national taste into a proper channel, 
will wairant the pre-eminence which we 
have given to the hitherto much neglected 
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apartment appropriated to the annual dis- 
play of architectural drawings. 

A handsome marble statue of Locke 
bas been recently erected in the ves- 
tibule of University College, London. 
The statue was executed by R. Wesr- 
macoTr, R. A. and was paid for by 
a subscription, of somewhat less than 
1000. raised several years since* among 
the admirers of the genius and vir. 
tues of the great philosopher of whom 
it is the effigy. The artist’s instruc- 
tions were to follow the style of the 
statue of Erskine, then recently erected 
in Lincoln’s Inn Hall, It is a full-length 
statue, robed a l’andique, about 7 ft. 6 in, 
in height, raised on a breast high pedestal. 
The position of the head and of the 
hands, the latter holding the implements 
of writing, an the expression of the face, 
indicate a pausing to think while engaged 
in composition. The general character- 
istics of the countenance, habitual bland 
affections and depth of thought, are also 
very happily developed. The drapery is 
disposed with taste and skill: the figure 
is dignified, and calculated to inspire the 
beholder with feelings at once respectful, 
serene, and aspiring. 








Sir John Soane has presented to the 
Institute of British Architects, a copy, 
by Mr. John Wood, of his excellent 
portrait, originally painted by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence. This was the picture intended 
to have taken the place in the meeting- 
room of the Literary Fund Society, of 
the original portrait of Sir John Soane, 
painted by Mr. D. M’Clise, had that 
committee been pleased to surrender the 
latter to Sir John. From the present 
destination of Mr. Wood’s performance, 
it is evident that the subsequent destruc- 
tion of the obnoxious picture has not 
pacified the feelings of the veteran archi- 
tect. 


Close of the Exhibition of the Designs 


Sor the Houses of Parliament.—On Satur- 


day 23rd July, this important exhibition 
was closed. ‘I'he number of visitors on this 
day evinced that the interest excited by 
so unusual an appeal to public judgment 
had not diminished. The only novelty 
since our last visit was the addition of an- 
other design, but which was not of a very 
important character. 

Some active proceedings have taken 
place on the part of several of the rejected 





* See Gent. Mag. for 1808, pp. 382, 
Sil; for 1809, p. 451; and 1810, p. 
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candidates, which must not be passed 
over without notice.—On the 21st July, 
Mr. Hume brought forward his pro- 
posed motion to the effect, ‘* that a pub- 
lic competition should again take place 
without limitation as to style, and at an 
expense to be previously fixed by Parlia- 
ment.” The Honourable Member’s ob- 
jections were as follows: first, That the 
Commissioners had not sufliciently de- 
fined the character of the architecture ; 
secondly, to the nomination of the 
Commissioners before the designs were 
sent in; thirdly, a want of attention to 
the recommendation of the committee of 
last year, that no plan should be approved 
of until it should have been first publicly 
exhibited ; and fourthly, to the shortness 
of the time allowed to the architects 
to prepare their designs. He complained 
of Mr. Barry’s design as impracticable, 
as not being in accordance with the in- 
structions, and pointed out what he con- 
sidered evidences of undue favour shown 
to this gentleman. Mr. Tracey satis- 
factorily defended the conduct of himself 
and his brother Commissioners. He was 
supported by Sir J. C. Hobhouse and 
Sir Robert Peel, and the motion was ne- 
gatived without a division. The follow- 
ing day the architects had a meeting at the 
National Gallery, to receive a report of 
the parliamentary proceedings. At this 
meeting letters were read from Edin- 
burgh, Birmingham, and some other con- 
siderable towns, requesting that the de- 
signs might be exhibited in those places; 
and it was resolved that, as far as de- 
pended on the meeting, the designs should 
be sent to Edinburgh for the purpose of 
exhibition. 

Two lithographic prints were prepared 
by the Petitioners, showing the original 
and altered plans of Mr. Barry. These al- 
terations, together with several pamphlets 
either published or advertised, will afford 
us an opportunity of returning to the con- 
sideration of the subject in a future 
Magazine. 

WINDSOR CASTLE. 

Ona late motion that 3,755/. be granted 
for completing the works at Windsor 
Castle, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said that this sum would be sufficient to 
complete the whole of the new works in 
this magnificent building. There might, 
however, be some occasion for other im- 
provements, the expense of which could 
not now be ascertained. The stables 
might require alteration, and putting the 
new rooms in a state fit for habitation 
would of course occasion an expense 
which they could not provide for at pre- 
sent. 
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PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House or Coxmons. 

June. 20. The House having resolved 
itself into committee, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer moved a resolution that 
the duty now payable on Nrwsparers 
should be reduced to 1d without any dis- 
count ; subject, however, to such provi- 
sions, with respect to the size of thenews- 
papers, as may be provided by an Act 
passed in the present session.—Sir C, 
Knightly moved, as an amendment, that 
the duties on soap should be reduced— 
that on hard soap from 14d. to Id., and 
that on soft soap from 1d. to 4d. per Ib. 
—The Chancellor of the Exchequer sup- 
ported the original motion in an able 
speech. He said the high duty on news- 
papers had led to a systematic violation 
of the law, which, under the existing en- 
actments, it had been found wholly im- 
possible to prevent, to the great injury of 
the fair trader. He considered it infi- 
nitely better to make a partial reduction 
upon the newspaper stamp-duty, and also 
to reduce the duty on paper, than to ex- 
tend the whole amount to the reduction 
of the stamp-duty on newspapers.—A fter 
along discussion, a division took place, 
when there appeared,—for the original 
motion, 241 ; against it, 208. 





Hovuss or Lonps. 

June 27. Lord Melbourne brought for- 
ward the Commons’ alterations of their 
Lordships’ amendments to the Municipal 
Corporations (Ireland) Bill, for the pur- 
pose of inducing the adoption of those 
alterations. He did not regret the time 
that had intervened, as he hoped it had 
tended to allay angry feeling, and to in- 
duce all to come to a dispassionate consi- 
deration of the subject. He grieved that 
their Lordships should have made such 
extensive changes in the Bill, actually al- 
tering its principle as well as its details; 
and he could not but think that, had the 
Commons made any similarly extensive 
and vital alterations in a Bill originating 
in their Lordships’ House, their Lord- 
ships would have rejected them. The 
Commons, in the desire of maintaining a 
good understanding with their Lordships, 
had not insisted on the restoration of 
the whole of their Bill, but they had 
named some of the Corporations of Tre- 





land, declaring that they could not con- 
sent to the entire destruction of the prin- 
ciples of the Biil by the annihilation of 
Corporations in Ireland, a_ sentiment 
in the justness of which he coneur- 
red. He moved that the amendments 
of the Commons be taken into con- 
sideration.—Lord Lyndhurst entered 
into avery full explanation and vindica- 
tion cf his political career, especially as 
regarded his conduct on the Catholic 
claims, and his subsequent proceedings 
towards Ireland. With respect to the 
amendments to the Bill, sanctioned by so 
large a majority of their Lordships, he for 
one must adhere to them as requisite to the 
tranquillity and seeurity of our Protestant 
Establishments, and therefore resisted 
the motion.— Earl Grey thought that their 
Lordships had been very severe towards 
Ireland, He was most anxious to pro- 
mote compromise, and proposed a plan 
allowing Corporations to continue, and 
the voters to have limited influence in re- 
turning to the Corporations.—The Duke 
of Wellington resisted the Commons’ al- 
terations; he should adhere to the Bill 
as amended by their Lordships.—Lord 
Melbourne replied, stating that he could 
not consent to defer this measure, and 
that he must press forward the Bill, be- 
lieving it to be just and right.— The House 
then divided. The numbers were—for 
the motion 78; against it 142. 


Inthe Houszor Commons, thesame day, 
Lord J. Russell moved the third reading 
of the English Trris Commu'ration Bill. 
—Sir R. Peel said that, although he en- 
tertained a preference for the measure in- 
troduced by himself last year on this sub- 
ject, yet aware of the great importance 
of coming to a settlement of the question, 
and not finding on the part of the Church 
any decided objection to the Bill, he was 
unwilling to interrupt the progress of the 
present experiment.—Mr. Baines was of 
opinion that if any body of men more than 
another had reason to be thankful to Go- 
vernment for introducing the present Bill, 
it was the Clergy of the country, because 
its effects would be to place them in their 
proper and natural position, as the friends, 
guides, and instructors of the poorer 
classes. —Lord J. Russeli was happy to 
find that so much unanimity prevailed 
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with regard to the measure. He consi- 
dered that the Bill afforded a fair founda- 
tion for an honest and equitable adjust- 
ment of thetithe question on the principle 
of commutation, The Bill was then read 
the third time. 





House or Lorps, June 28. 

The Lord Chancellor moved tlie se- 
cond reading of the Cuurcu DiscirLine 
Bill, and observed that it was impossible 
for any person to direct his attention to 
this subject, without being struck with 
the exemplary conduct of the large mass 
of that distinguished body, the Clergy of 
the Chureh of England. When the pre- 
sent inadequate means of exercising disci- 
pline over that large body of men were 
considered, it certainly was a very re- 
markable circumstance, that so few in- 
stances of irregular conduct couid be 
found. He believed that for upwards of 
tio centuries the only mode of enforcing 
discipline among the Clergy had been by 
the very tedious, expensive, and unsatisfac- 
tory process of the Ecclesiastical Courts. 
It had, therefore, been thought proper 
to propose the establishment of a tribunal 
in each diocese, under the superinten- 
dence of the Bishops, consisting of nine 
clergymen, and to provide that no sen- 
tence should be passed without the con- 
currence of six out of the nine members. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury rose for 
the purpose of expressing a hope that 
their Lordships would allow the Bill to 
be read a second time. The present 
Bill was founded on the report of the 
Commissioners of Ecclesiastical Law, 
and had been drawn up with great care 
and attention. 

The Bill was then read a second time. 


In the Housr or Commons, the same 
day, the Recisrrarion or Birtus’ Bill, 
and the Marniaces’ Bill were read a third 
time. 


Howser or Lorps, June 30. 

Lord Ellenborough presented the Re- 
port of the Committee appointed to draw 
up reasons on the part of their Lordships 
for disagreeing with the Irntsu Municrpar 
RerorM Bill as sent up from the Com- 
mons. The report commenced with an 
expression of an earnest wish to maintain 
a good understanding with the Commons, 
and their desire to concur with them in 
every measure which had for its principle 
to promote the interests of the empire. 
Taking that view of the question, they as- 
sented to the dissolution of the Irish cor- 
porations, as proposed by the Commons ; 
but it did not appear advisable to them 
to establish in their stead that particular 
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form of local government proposed by the 
Commons. The Noble Lord having 
moved that the report be received, Vis- 
count Melbourne much regretted the very 
hasty, rash, and imprudent course on 
which their Lordships had determined to 
enter; but, at the same time, after the 
very decided manifestation of their opi- 
nions which had been given on a former 
occasion, it was not his intention to offer 
any further opposition, or make any ob- 
jection to the report.—The report was 
then received. 

The Lord Chancellor presented a Bill 
for ABoLISHING IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT, 
and for the better recovery of debts, which 
his Lordship said did not differ from the 
measure sent up from the Commons 
last year. The Bill was read the first 
time. 


In the Housr or Commons, the same 
day, Lord J. Russell, and other Membets, 
having held a conference with the Lords 
to receive their reasons on the Irisu 
Municipat. Bill, his Lordship observed 
that it must be obvious to every one, that 
the House could not agree in the reasons 
assigned by the Lords for rejecting the 
amendments, their Lordships having in- 
sultingly attacked the very principle of 
the Bill. He was ready to make many 
sacrifices for the purpose of preserving 
the unanimity between the two Houses ; 
but having done this, and the House of 
Commons having done him the honour to 
sanction his views, he felt he should be- 
tray the confidence reposed in him if he 
advised the House of Commons to make 
further sacrifices. If they did so, they 
would exhibit a pusillanimity unworthy 
the dignity of that House; he should, 
therefore, move that the reasons of their 
Lordships be taken into consideration 
that day three moriths. 

Mr. O'Connell strongly censured the 
conduct of the Lords, whose reasons and 
whose conduct were alike an insult to 
Ireland. ‘From to-morrow,” said the 
Hon. Member, “there is not a town ora 
village in Ireland in which the old watch- 
word of agitation shall not be raised, and if 
the result of that agitation is not to extort 
from you those rights and immunities 
which the House of Lords dare not re- 
fuse to the people of England, we shall 
then, and not until then, raise the banner 
of repeal.” 

The question was then carried without 
a division. 





House or Lorps, July 4. 
Lord Lyndhurst moved the second 
reading of the Transrer or Prorrerry 
Bill. He stated that the object of the 
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Bill was to simplify the law relative to 
real property, the intricacies of which 
were mainly owing to its applying the 
ancient institutions of the law to the new 
habits and circumstances of the country. 
The object of this measure was to lessen 
the prolixities and to get rid of the niceties 
which form so constant a subject of litiga- 
tion in the courts of law. 





In the Commons, the same day, the 
House went into committee on the Irisu 
Trirur Bill. Lord Mahon rose to move 
the omission of the 50th and Jist, or ap- 
propriation clauses. He stated that there 
would have been no difficulty in adjusting 
all the other clauses, but upon the principle 
of the inalienable nature of Church Pro- 
perty there could be no compromise. 
After some further observations the No- 
ble Lord concluded, by moving “ That 
the 50th and 5lst clauses should be omit- 
ted.” — Mr. Ternent spoke against the 
clause, and expressed a hope that the 
Ministers would at length see the pro- 
priety of withdrawing from the Bill the 
only impediment to the final adjustment 
of the question.—Mr. 2% J. O'Connell 
trusted that the Ministry would never 
abandon the great principle for which they 
were contending.—Sir F. Trench said he 
looked with dread to the practical opera- 
tion of the principle for which Ministers 
and their adherents contended. — Lord 
John Russell then closed an extended 
debate, by stating that, if the division 
were less than it had been, or if he were 
left in a minority, then as a Minister of 
the Crown, or as a Member of Parliament, 
he would not hold himself responsible for 
attempting the settlement of the question 
as regarded Ireland. The House divided ; 
when the numbers were, for the clause 
290; against it 264; majority 26. 

July 5. The whole of the clauses of 
the Irtsh Tirne Birt, from 51 to 93 
inclusive, were agreed to, with a few 
verbal amendments, and without any dis- 
cussion, with the exception of clauses 77 
to 80 inclusive, which were omitted, on 
the motion of Lord Morpeth, as they were 
intended to form the ground of a separate 
measure.—The preamble of the Bill was 
then agreed to, and the report brought up. 

House or Lorps, July 6. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne moved the 
second reading of the Encuisn Tire 
Commutation Bill. The intention of the 
enactment was to accomplish, as much as 
possible, the desirable object of volun- 
tary agreement. It was intended that the 
measure should come into operation three 
months after it shall have passed. After 
some remarks from Lords Mansfield, 


Dacre, Ashburton, Wynford, and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who all ex- 
pressed an anxious wish for a satisfactory 
settlement of this important question, and 
in the main approved of the provisions of 
the Bill, it was read a second time. 

July 11. The second reading of the 
ImprisonMENT for Dest Bill, on a divi- 
sion, was put off for three weeks, by a ma- 
jority of 46 against 22. 

Viscount Melbourne moved the second 
reading of the Recistration of Birrus, 
Marnziaces, and Dearus’ Bill, which was 
agreed to. The Marriacts’ Bill was also 
read a second time. 

July 15. The Prisoners’ Counse. 
Bill was read a third time. 


Hovusr or Loxrps, July 18. 

The amendments of the Commons to 
their Lordships’ amendments in the 
EnousH Municipat Corroration Act 
Amendment Bill were taken into consi- 
deration. Several were agreed to; but 
on the fifth clause, respecting the election 
of Mayors, a debate took place—and 
their Lordships refused to accede to the 
wish of the Commons—the numbers on a 
division being—for the amended clause, 
63 ; for the clause as sent up by the Com- 
mons, 33. 





In the Commons, the same day, the 
House went into committee on the News- 
paper Stamp Duties’ Bill, when the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer announced that 
with regard to Irish Newspapers, it was 
intended to reduce the stamp duty of 2d. 
and 25 per cent. discount, to 1d. with 25 
per cent. discount, and not to make any 
alteration in the advertisement duty. 
Thus the actual reduction of duty will 
be 23d. in England, and 1d. in Ireland. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer said 
that the English Newspaper proprietors 
would be thus enabled to sell their jour- 
nals 2d. and the Irish ones Id. cheaper 
than at present. 

The Paper Duties Bill was then read 
a third time, and passed. 

July 19. Lord J. Russell proposed the 
third reading of the Established Church 
Bill, on which Mr. Hume moved that it 
be read that day six months. — Mr. 
Lennard seconded the amendment, and 
Sir R. Inglis supported the amend- 
ment, with a view of preventing all 
Church. Reform. He contended that the 
House possessed no right to redistribute 
the revenues of the Church. After 
some farther discussion the question was 
adjourned; but on the 25th the debate 
was renewed, and the question carried in 
favour of the ministerial plan_by a major- 
ity of 175 to 44, 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 

Anattempt has been made on the life of 
the King of France; and the assassin has 
paid the penalty of his crime with his life. 
On the 25th of June, a man named 
Alibeaud, armed with a walking-stick 
gun, who had lain in wait near the gate- 
way leading from the Tuileries to the 
Pont Royal, fired at the King at the 
instant he was passing in his carriage in 
company of the Queen and Madame Ade- 
laide, on his return to Neuilly. The 
King immediately put his head out of the 
window of the coach, and informed the 
anxious crowd that no harm had been 
done. The assassin was immediately ar- 
rested, and attempted to stab himself, but 
was disarmed in time. The ball was 
found in the lining of the carriage. 

Alibeaud was brought to trial on the 
Sth of July. It lasted two days. No- 
thing transpired to implicate any other 
person in the crime. The prisoner ad- 
mitted his guilt, and attributed bis at- 
tempt to a deep sense of the injury in- 
flicted by the King on the public liberties. 
He was found guilty, and sentenced to be 
beheaded, and treated as a parricide. His 
execution took place on the 11th. 

SPAIN. 

All the accounts received from Spain 
agree in representing the Queen's cause 
in the most unfavourable light. The 
Carlists are said to be every where active, 
while the troops of Cordova are parading 
the neighbourhood of Vittoria, and Gene- 
ral Evans is at a stand-still at St. Sebas- 
tian. ‘Lhe British Legion are reported to 
be ina very dissatisfied state, which had 
been much increased by the sanguinary 
order issued by Evans, that all Englishinen 
who had deserted, and might be afterwards 
taken in the ranks of Don Carlos, would 
be instantly shot. There appears to be 
no hopes ef a termination of this civil 
war, except through a compromise be- 
tween the hostile parties. 

According to recent accounts it appears 
that the English legion has sustained a 
serious defeat. It appears that on the 
iOth of July, Gen, Evans made an at- 
tack on Fontarabia, a town situated on a 
small peninsula between St. Sebastian 
and the French frontier, being one of the 
keys of Guipuscoa: as such its posses- 
sion is of great advantage to the Car- 
lists in facilitating the reception of sup- 
plies by sea. Before daybreak, about six 
thousand Anglo-Spanish and Spanish 
troops were transported in English steam- 
boats and Spanish trincadores to the coast 
near Fontarabia. They landed and took 


up a position on the heights near to the 
chapel of Guadalupe. At the same time 
six steam-boats and several transports cast 
anchor opposite to Fontarabia. At nine 
o’clock the steam-boats opened a tremen- 
dous fire on the town, in order to cover 
the landing of several battalions near the 
Madalina, At half-past ten the firing 
commenced on the heights between the 
English and the Carlists, and continued 
till late in the night, without the English 
having been able to advance. On the 
following morning the attack wasrenewed, 
but no impression was made, and at 
length the English retreated, having sus- 
tained a considerable loss. 

Letters from Santander of the 9th 
July, state that Gen. Gomez, at the head 
of a Carlist band, had traversed the As- 
turias, near the coast, and penetrated into 
Gullicia, Espartero the Queen’s General 
not being able to prevent it. Gomez has 
since joined General Lopez ;—their united 
forces thus amount to 8,000 men. 

RUSSIA. 

At St. Petersburgh there are upwards 
of 3000 workmen employed in building a 
cathedral to be dedicated to St. Isaac. 
The outside of the cupola is to be orna- 
mented by 24 columns of granite, each of 
one piece, 42 feet high, 15 of which have 
already arrived. ‘The porticos will be 120 
feet in length, and will be supported by 48 
columns of granite, with bases and capitals 
of bronze. When finished it will be the 
most magnificent edifice erected in modern 
times. 

ASIA, 

Euphrates Expedition —The labours 
which this Expedition has had to en- 
counter, are almost incalculable; but it 
has at length surmounted them all, not- 
withstanding the secret opposition of the 
Syrian ruler, Ibrahim Pacha. Even the 
roads had to be made, and the bullocks 
taught to draw; but the resolute persever- 
ance of the commander, and never-fuiling 
exertions of the officers and men, tri- 
umphed over all obstacles. The same 
road that was scorched by the sun in 
August, was sheeted with snow in De- 
cember; yet, on the 3d of March, 1836, 
the last waggou, drawn by a hundred 
oxen, entered the gates of the diminutive 
but busy enclosure of Port William. 
From A melia depot, at the mouth of the 
Orantes, the roud was earried across a 
hilly country to Ghuzel Bourge (the 
pretty tower), a village on the banks of 
the same river, three miles beyond An- 
tioch. At this station boilers and sections, 
with all the other various items, were suc- 
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cessively put into boats and carried up the 
river, and across the lake of Antioch; 
then, again, by the Karason (black water), 


‘to the bridge of Mourad Pacha. Here 


the land transport commenced again, and 
there were two stations Ghindanes (Gin- 
daras) and Azares, between the bridge and 
Port William, on the Euphrates. 

On the 16th of March the Euphrates 
steamer proceeded up the river against 
a current of five knots, from Port Wil. 
liam to Bir, and saluted the Sultan and 
his Governor at the fine old Crusadic 
Castle. The river is here a noble ex- 
panse of water, which flows past its rock- 
cradle walls. The Bazaars were unte- 
nanted; and even the white-veiled daugh- 
ters of the soil abandoned Baquis and 
Djanice to mingle with the gaily-dressed 
Moslem crowd that lined the banks on 
the occasion. The same evening the 
Mesopotamia party arrived, and joined at 
the anchorage a mile below the port. 

It will thus be perceived that the ulti- 
mate objects of the expedition are ensured. 


The number of places that have been as- 
tronomically fixed is very great, and the 
materials for a map of districts that have 
been hitherto without almost a reconnois- 
sance, have been collected with care and 
assiduity. The country comprised in 
these researches also contains many points 
of much interest in historical geography. 

According to intelligence received since 
the preceding particulars were written, the 
Tigris steamer has been upset, and twen- 
ty lives lost, though all the officers had 
been saved. On the 28th of May, how- 
ever, Col. Chesney was going up the river 
in the larger steamer with every hope of 
ultimate success. 

PERSIA. 

The Shah of Persia has issued a pro- 
clamation, placing British subjects on the 
same footing as those of Russia with 
respect to duties to be paid on articles of 
commerce, and ensuring to British mer- 
chants security and protection in admis- 
sion and sale of their property. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


SCOTLAND. 

July 17. A meeting of the Commission 
of the General Assembly of Scotland 
took place on the Universities Bill then 
before Parliament, when a stormy discus- 
sion ensued. Dr. Muir, one of the Mi- 
nisters of Edinburgh, moved that the 
Commission should petition against the 
Bill. Dr. Dunlop, of the Scotch bar, 
moved that the Commission should ap- 
prove of the general principles of the Bill, 
and appoint a Committee to watch over 
the details. The motion of Dr. Muir 
was carried by alarge majority. The great 
objections urged against the Bill were— 
first, that it gave the King power to ap- 
point visitors who might be Socinians, 
Arians, or Infidels, and who, nevertheless, 
would have power to regulate the studies 
of the University without control from 
the Church; and, secondly, that it gave 
the nomination of Professors to the King, 
who might fill the chair with men profess- 
ing no religion, or the disciples of some 
of the heresies of the day; and thus lead 
away the minds of the young from the 
orthodox standards of the Church. 

CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 

Cathedral and Collegiate Churches.— 
The Fourth Report of the Church Com- 
missioners relates to the future regula- 
tions of Cathedral and Collegiate Churches. 
The Commissioners recommend that all 
the Chapters in England, except those at 
Oxford, Westminster, and Windsor, shall 
consist hereafter of a Dean and four Ca- 
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nons only; that the revenues derived from 
vacant Canonries, and of those which shall 
hereafter be suppressed, be vested in the 
Commissioners ; that such revenues (ex- 
cept in cases otherwise provided for) shall 
be applied ‘to the purpose of making 
additional provision for the cure of souls 
in parishes where such assistance is most 
required, in such manner as shall be most 
conducive: to the efficiency of the Esta- 
blished Church ;” that Canonries may be 
united with the parochial charge of popu- 
lous districts; and that the Deans here- 
after to be appointed shall receive a double 
share of the divisible revenues.—The Ith 
section proposes that, in the Cathedrals 
of Bristol, Chester, Gloucester, Lichiield, 
Norwich, Peterborough, Rochester, Sa- 
lisbury, and Wells, the first and every al- 
ternate canonry or prebend that shall be- 
come vacant, be, except as therein speci- 
fied, suppressed, and that every other 
vacancy be filled up, and that this rule be 
acted upon until there shall be four canons 
only; but that, when a vacancy shall occur 
in the prebend of the Cathedral Church 
of Gloucester, which is attached to the 
mastership of Pembroke College, in Ox- 
ford, such vacancy be filled up, although 
a new canon may bave been appointed in 
the case of the vacaicy immediately pre- 
ceding. (Similiar propositions are added 
relative to vacancies in the prebendal stalls 
ot the other dioceses previously enume- 
rated.) — The Commissioners also recom- 
mend, that the several corporations of col- 
leges of vicars choral, of priest-vicars, ov 
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minor canons, be dissolved, and their en- 
dowments dealt with in such manner as 
to secure to each of the existing members 
a provision at least equivalent to that 
which he now possesses, aud that the 
advowsons belonging to the colleges be 
vested in the chapters of their respective 
churches; that all the said officers be 
hereafter styled minor canons; that their 
number in each Cathedral or Collegiate 
Church, where it now exceeds four, be 
gradually reduced to anumber not exceed- 
ing four nor less than two, and that the 
stipend of each minor canon hereafter to 
be appointed, be not less than 1502. per an 

num; that no minor canonry in any Ca- 
thedral or Collegiate Church be held to- 
gether with any benefice, unless such be- 
nefice be within the limits of the city 
wherein such church is situated; that no 
minor canon be qualified to take any bene- 
fice in the patronage of the chapter, be- 
yond such limits, until he shall have actu- 
ally served as minor canon for five years 
at least, and that within one year after the 
acceptance of any such benefice he vacate 
his minor canonry; that the income for 
ihe archdeaconries, not otherwise compe- 
tently endowed, shall be augmented so as 
vot to exceed 2002.; that arrangements be 
made for improving the value, or making 
better provision for the spiritual duties, of 
ill-endowed parishes and districts. 

On the I4th of July a convocation of 
Deans and Canons was held at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, on the subject of the proposed 
plan of Church Reform as regards Cathe- 
drals. The Convecation was numerously 
attended by deputations from the respec- 
tive cathedrals In England aud Wales, and 
it was unanimously resulved to oppose the 
present measure, giving all the patronage 
of Deans and Chapters to the bishops. 

New Churches and Chepeis.—On the 8th 
of March the first stone of a new church 
at Street, in the parish uf Blackawton, 
near Dartmouth, Devon, was laid by Henry 
Limbray, esq. Ouly 7000. is required to 
build the church, which, iueluding a con- 
tribution of 2502. from the Chureh Build. 
ing Society, has been nearly coilected.— 
Ou the 3d of June the first stone of a 
new church to be built at Talscll Wood, 
was laid by the Vicar of Walsall; and on 
the 7th instant the same ceremony wis 
performed by the very Rev. the Dean of 
Salisbury, for the erection of a new 
church at Guildford, in Surrey.— In cor- 
sequence of the dilapidated state of Ue 
chapel of Arkendale, in the parish of 
Kuaresborough, the whole has been taken 
down, aud the foundation 
the uew erection was laid on the 
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June, by the Rev. Thonias Collins, be- 
fore a large assemblage of the principel 
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families, and several of the clergy in the 
immediate neighbourhood. — The cere- 
mony of laying the foundation stone of a 
new church, to be dedicated to St. Luke, 
in the township of Cheetham, took place 
on the 22d of June. The greater portion 
of the land was given by the Earl of 
Derby, and the remainder by Edward 
Loyd. ‘The building will be in the Gothic 
style, of very chaste and beautiful design ; 
the fund for its erection was raised by pri- 
vate subscription.—- On the 30th of June the 
Bishop of Chester consecrated the new 
church at Colne, which has been erected by 
subscriptions, aided by a grant from the 
Chester Diocesan Society, being the first 
built under the auspices of that institution. 
—On the 6th of July the ceremony of lay- 
ing the first stone of the church to be de- 
dicated to St. John, at Browyhton, took 
place. ‘The church is to be fitted up so 
us to accommodate about 1200 persons. 
The land was given by the Rev. John 
Clowes, who has also liberally contributed 
10v0/. to the building fund, and the re- 
mainder of the 6000/. which is the esti- 
mated cost of the church, was raised by 
voluntary contribution. 

The following is an abstract of the Net 
Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain 
in the years ended on the 5th of July, 
1835, and the Sth of July, 1836:— 

1835. 1836. 
Customs .. £38,004,725 £19,167,127 
Excise...... 11,598,607 12,433,519 











Stamps .... 6,493,028 6,722 902 
Taxes...... 3,887,691 3,690,980 
Pést-Office. 1,390,000 1,459,000 
Miscellaneous 61 956 62,826 
Public Works 477,131 422,140 
Total Income 41,915.0i18 43,958,474 


‘Thus it appears that there is an increase 
on the year of no less than 2,045,0002, 
and on the quarter of 1,206,000/. The 
plincipal inerease has been in the Cus- 
toms’ revenue, being mainly occasioned 
by the inerezsed consumption of tea. 
‘there hasalsobeenan increase of 854.9120, 
iu the Excise. ‘This account bears, there- 
fore, the most decisive testimomy to the 
flourishing state of the country, and shdvs 
that our resources are not only unimpaired, 
but greater than at any former pericd. 





LONDON AND iTS VICINITY. 

Restoration of the Nave of St. saviour’s 
Church, Southwark, and enlargement of 
the accominedation within ils walls for 
congregational purposes. — The Commit- 
tee for the above objects having submitted 
their plans to His Majesty’s Government, 
as siated iu our report of their interview 
with Lord Melbourne (Vol. V. 288), and 
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having obtained an intimation that a suf- 
ficient sum of money would be lent by 
Government at a moderate rate of inte- 
rest, to enable them to complete the de- 
sign in aid of which they had been pro- 
moting subscriptions, some of the most 
respectable and influential inhabitants 
signed a requisition for a special vestry 
meeting, as follows :—“ for the purpose 
of considering the present great deficiency 
of church accommodation, as compared 
with the population of the parish, and 
the present disreputable state of dilapida- 
tion of the nave of the church. Also, to 
take into consideration a plan that will 
be then submitted to the vestry, of reme- 
dying the evils complained of, by repair- 
ing, restoring, and fitting up the nave in 
such a way as shall render the church 
sufficiently warm and convenient, and in 
every respect a desirable place of wor- 
ship; and furnish a very large increase of 
sittings, both in pews and free seats. As 
in consequence of an opportunity now 
offering, to enable the parish to borrow a 
sum of money for the purpose, at an un- 
usually low rate of interest, and for a very 
extended term of years, we believe that 
it can be shown to be practicable to ac- 
complish the whole, and to provide for 
the regular payment of the interest, and 
gradual repayment of the loan, without 
making more than a trifling addition to 
the rate.” 

The proceedings of the meeting, and 
resolutions consequent upon the above 
requisition, were ably entered on by Mr. 
T. H. Shears, in a speech replete with 
good sense and sound argument. The 
resolutions were seconded by Mr. Bur- 
bidge. Mr. Barnard opposed, and Mr. 
Pegg followed in support of the measure, 
Messrs. Embleton, Clarke, and Ellis 
strongly opposed it, as a useless expendi- 
ture. Mr. Saunders eloquently supported 
it, though his address was met with fre- 
quent interruption. He assured the meet- 
ing, that, had they the opportunity to 
judge of this matter calmly and delibe- 
rately, their sentiments would be in per- 
fect accordance with the measure. 

The resolutions for the restoration of 
the nave were ultimately put, and nega- 
tived by a considerable majority, and a 
poll was demanded, which ended in the 
same result. Thus has a factious oppo- 
sition, and disaffection to our venerable 
Protestant Chureb, for the moment tri- 
umphed. The east end of this splendid 
edifice is restored to its pristine beauty ; 
the west is mouldering into ruin; while 
a partition of mean weather-boarding, at 
the junction of the nave and transepts, 
under the tower, is the only protection 
westward which the sacred edifice and its 


assembled. songregation have from the 
winds and rains of heaven. ‘The case 
however, is not we believe, hopeless, so 
long as law and right shall maintain their 
position in the land; for the parish was 
exempted from tithe by Act of Parlia- 
ment in the time Henry VIII. on the 
express condition that the parishioners, 
should maintain, at their own cost, the 
present Church. This Act has been since 
repeatedly recited and confirmed; so that 
the distinguished levelling orators may at 
the last find that “it is hard to kick 
against the pricks;” and that, in the 
quixotism of their advocacy of sectarian 
freedom and immunity, they will be en- 
tailing on themselves and the parishioners 
at large the expenses of ecclesiastical suits 
for purposes just and legal, and which 
nothing can controvert but repeal of the 
existing Acts. It is, indeed, sport when 
the enemies of constitutional loyalty and 
sound religion are “caught in their own 
springe.” We have seen Mr. Rose the 
architect’s plan for fitting up the interior 
of the church, by which 1650 commodious 
sittings would be obtained within the 
reach of the preacher’s voice ; one half of 
these sittings would be additional, as the 
present church holds only about 800 per- 
sons. The population of the parish is 
stated at 19,000. 





The new law respecting the admission 
of Fellows into the College of Physicians 
has been carried into effect. By this sta- 
tute, the Council have the power annually 
to choose from among the body of the 
Licentiates a ceriain number to be made 
Fellows. Such a nomination has taken 
place, and ten physicians, resident in 
London, have been elected, viz. :—Dr. J. 
R. Farre, Sir Matthew Tierney, Bart., 
Dr. Sutherland, Dr. J. R. Hume, Dr. J. 
A. Gordon, Dr. Macleod, Dr. Locock, 
Sir William Burnet, Dr. Hodgkin, and 
Sir Charles Clarke, Bart. Five also, 
non-residents in the metropolis, have 
been named to the same honour, viz. : 
Sir A. Crichton, late of St. Petersburgh; 
Dr. Stewart Crawford, of Bath; Dr. R. 
Fowler, of Salisbury; Dr. Warner Wright, 
of Norwich; and Sir Robert Chermside, 
of Paris. 

June 22. In the Court of Common 
Pleas, an action was brought by the Hon. 
Mr. Norton against the Rt. Hon. Lord 
Melbourne, for criminal conversation 
with his wife, the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 
After the examination of numerous wit- 
nesses, chiefly domestics, who were able 
to prove nothing more than the existence 
of a friendly intercourse, a verdict was 
returned for the noble defendant. 

July 19, ‘Twenty miles at the Carlisle 
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end of the Newcastle and Carlisle Rail- 
way, Were opened with great rejoicings 
anda vast assemblage of spectators. The 
distance from Blaydon to Hexham, con- 
sisting of sixteen miles, at the Newcastle 
end, had been in daily use from the 9th 
March 1835; and seven miles from Hex- 
ham to Haydon bridge were opened a few 
weeks ago. The whole length, when 
completed, will be sixty-one miles; it 
will connect the two opposite coasts of 
the kingdom; and the county it tra- 
verses is very rich in mineral products of 
coal, stene, iron, and lead, with alabaster 
near Curlisle. Much of it, besides, is the 
richest agricultural soil; and the beauty 
of the scenery, particularly on the banks 
of the Tyne, is very great. The line 
passes by the picturesque castle of 
Prudhoe ; that of Dilston, which belonged 
to the Earl of Derwentwater ; the ancient 
town and abbey of Hexham; the castles 
of ‘Thirlwell and Corby, &c. &e. The 
principal works will be, a bridge over the 
‘Tyne, near Newcastle ; a tunnel 170 yards 
long at Farniey Scar; a bridge over the 
South Tyne, near Warden; another of 
three oblique semicircular arches, each of 
30 feet span, over the river Gelt; a gi- 
gantic cut through the Cowran hills, 
more than three-quarters of a mile long, 
averaging nearly one hundred feet in 
depth, and from which a million cubic 
yards of soil have been removed; the 
Corby viaduct, 300 yards long and 70 
feet in height, supported by seven arches 
of forty feet span; and a magnificent 
bridge over the river Eden, consisting of 
five semicircular arches, each of eighty 
feet span, and where the height of the 
railway from the ordinary level of the 
water Is 100 feet ; and lastly, a bridge over 
the river Petteril near Carlisle, crossing 
the stream obliquely by three arches of 
thirty feet span. These works have 
been designed partly by Mr. Giles and 
partly by Mr. Blackmore, the engineers 
to the Company. ‘The various station- 
houses which are scattered thickly along 
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the line, are very pretty designs in the 
ancient domestic style, and are evidences 
of the generally improved taste in archi- 
tecture. Notwithstanding the works we 
have mentioned, the average cost of the 
Railway is only 9,000/. a mile, a sum 
greatly below many similar undertakings. 


THEATRICAL REGISTER. 


DRURY-LANE. 

June 27. The Cabin Boy (“a musi¢al 
entertainment”) was launched, which did 
not stem the current of the waves with 
much effect. The audience kindly en- 
couraged him, but for all that he was but 
a fresh water sailor. 

June 13. The Sexton of Cologne ; or, 
the Burgomaster’s Daughter (an operatic 
romance) was represented. The romance 
part is by Mr. Fitzball, translator of ** Za- 
zezizozu ;” the music is by Mr. Rod- 
well; and they have both done tolerably 
well. 

June 22. This theatre closed its doors 
after a ‘* profitable (!) season;” and the 
poorest in point of efficiency of company 
within the memory of living man. 


HAYMARKET, 

June 9. <A drama called The Ransom, 
founded ona popular anecdote in the life 
of Montesquieu, was produced. It is of 
French origin, and has been translated 
into English by Mrs. Planché. The 
piece is well conceived, admirably written 
and admirab'y acted, Miss Ellen Tree 
sustaining the leading character with pow- 
erful effect. 

This little theatre sets an example in 
the style of its productions, which “ our 
grandees,” or grandams, would not do 
amiss to follow. 

July 18. <A farce called Make your 
Wills was acted. It is bad enough to be 
coarse, and so good as to make John Bull’s 
sides shake with laughter. The plot is 
miserable, but there is much point in the 
writing. 





PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PROMOTIONS. 


Junels. Knighted, Capt. William Symonds, 
R.N. Surveyor of his Majesty’s Navy. 

June 16. Charles William Dacre, of Car- 
lisle, gent. in compliance with the will of his 
inaternal uncle, Chas. Chaston Assey, surgeon 
E.1.C., to take the name of Assey after Dacre. 

June 17. 35th Foot, Major E. K. S. Butler 
to be Lieut.-Col.; Capt. B. F. D. Wilson to be 
Major. 

June 24. Royal North Lincoln Militia, R. 
Ellison, esq. to be Major. 

_June 25. To be Baronets, John Power, of 
Kilfane, co. Kilkenny, esq. ; Sir Francis Work- 
man ae of Bushmills-house, co. An- 
trim, and of Armagh, Knight ; John Kennedy, 


of Johnstown, co. Dublin, esq.; and Lieut- 
Gen. Sir W. Houstoun, G.C.B. 

June 27. Hugh Seymour Kerr, Earl of 
Antrim, in pursuance of the will of his mater- 
nal Aunt, Anne Catherine Countess of Antrim 
to take the surname of M‘Donnell only, instead 
of that of Kerr, and also to bear the arms of 
M‘Donnell, quarterly with those of his own 
family. 

June 29. Douglas Gordon-Hallyburton, only 
brother of George Marquisof Huntley, to have 
precedence, which would have been due to 
him in case his late father, the fourth Earl of 
Aboyne, had survived the late Duke of Gordon. 

June 30. 7th Dragoon Guards, Capt. J. Bol- 
ton to be Major.—6th_ Light Dragoons, Major 
W. D. Mercer to be Major.—Coldstream Foot 
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Guards, Lieut. and Capt. W. J. Codrington to 
be Capt. and Lieut.-Col.—67th Foot, Major W. 
N. Orange to be Major. —LBrevet, Major-Gen. 
Sir J. Colbor ne, K.C.b. to have the local rank 
of Lieut.-Gen. in Canada.—Garrisons, Majer- 
Gen. the Hon. P. Stuart to be Governor of 
Edinburgh Castle. 

W. Dallas Barnard, M.D. Oxon, to be one of 
the Physicians Extraordinary to the household 
of the Duke of Cambridge. 

July 1. 1st Gren. Foot Guards, Lieut. and 
Capt. G. W. Eyres to be Capt. and Lieut. -Col. 

‘oldstream Foot Guards, Major and Col. Sir 
w. M. Gomm, K.C.8. to be Lieut.-Col. ; Bre- 
vet Col. J. Fremantle, to be Major; Lieut. - 
Cot J. b. Glegg to be Capt. and Lieut.-Col, 

July 5. John Johnson, of Mortlake House, 
Congleton, to take the surname of Bulkeley, 
before that of Johnson. 

Thos. Adcock, of Workington, co. Cumber- 
land, and Eliz. his wife, dau. of the late Jos. 
Hati of Workington, esq. to take and bear the 
arms of Hall. 

July 15. Unattached, Major Francis Cop- 
land to be Lieut.-Col. 

duly 16. Roya! Artillery, Capt. and Brevet 

fajor D. Grant to be Lieut.-Col. 

Roya! Ayrshire Militia, the Earl of Eglinton, 
to be Cel. 


Ee SLESLASTICAL PREFERMENTS, 
Rey. J. P. Alcock, to be a Minor Canon in Ro- 
chester Cathedral. 


Rev. F. Hodgson, to the Archdeaconry of 
Derby. 


Rey. C. Tayler, Prebendal Stall of Moreton * 


Magna, Hereford’Cath, 
Rey. W. Agar, Killaskin R. Queen’s County. 
Rev. C. Alderson, Kirkhcaten R. Yorkshire. 
Rev. Robert Bacon, LL.D. Wolterton R. Norf, 
Rey. F. L. Birch, Wretham R. Norfolk. 
Rey. A. B. Brereton, Bitchfield R. co Lincoln. 
Rev. W. Buswell, St. Peter’s C. St. Albans. 
Rev. G. Cantley, Castle Ashby R. Northamp. 
Rey. G. T. Chamberiaine, Almsford R. Som. 
Rey. J. W. Chariton, Enniskeene, B.C. co. 


Rev. J. Corfe, All haliows-on-the-Walls, R. 


Rey. J. Crossthw yaite, Donelly V. and Lackagh 
R. 2 age 

Rev. W. Edwards, Almeley V. Herefordshire. 

Rev. y Fellowes, Stoke Holy Cross V. Norf. 

Rev. J. — Kelsterne V. co. Lincoln. 

Rev. 8. Gamlen, Bossall V. Yorkshire. 

Rey. a it ke aldane, Church and Parish of King- 
oldrum, co. Vorfar. 

Rev. H. Hamer, Pointington R. Somerset, 

Rey. T. P. Hardwicke, Neen Solars R. Wore. 

Rev. H. R. Harrison, Elston R. Nottinghamsh. 

Rev. W. Holdsworth, Kirkby Stephen V. 
Westmortand. 

Rev. R. B. Hone, Hales Owen V. Shropshire. 

Rev. W. Howard, Great and Little Witching- 
ham united RR. Norfolk. 

Rey. C. Hunter, Church of Porthaven, Argyle. 

Rev. D. Jones, Sully R. Glamorganshire. 

Rey. J. B. Kitson, St. Veep V. Cornwail. 

Rev. ). Macalman, Church and Parish of Kil- 
martin, Argyllshire. 

Rev. G. Massey, Bruree V. co. Limerick, 

Rev. T. Mite hinson, Helpriagham V. co. Linc. 

Rev. D. Mooney, St. Mary’s C. Dublin. 

Rey. J. P. Morrice, Rimpton R. Somersetsh. 

Rev. W. Murray, St. Martin R. Colchester, 

Rev. W. Pickthall, Milcom or Millom V. Cumb. 

Rey. C. Nixon, Beelsby R. Linco!nshire. 

Rey. G. Norman, Marston B.C, StatfYordshire. 

Rey. W. Rawlings, Fritwell V. co. Oxford. 

Rev. KE. Richards, Clonallen R. co. Down. 

Rev. H. Ric hards, Liansey R. Menmouthsh. 

Key. H.. Sanders, Kast Lavington ¥. co, ware 





Rev. S. Y. Seagrave, Westcote Barton R. Oxon. 
Rev. C. Sporting, Stonham Aspall E. Suffolk. 
Rey. W. CG. Staunton, Matlock R. Derbyshire. 
Rey. G. Toppin, Iayton B.C. Cumberiand. 
Rey. T. Upjohn, Hi; ghbray R. Devon. 


CHAPLAINS. 


tev. G. Hepper, to H.M.S. Bellerophon. 

Rev. E. Kempe, to [.M.S. Hercules. 

Rev. 8. Morgan, to Chippenham Union Work- 
house. 

Rey. W. G. Tucker, to H.M.S. Minden. 


Civi. PREFERMENTS. 

The Duke of Cieveland, Ld. Lieut. of the co. 
of Durham, to be C ustos Rotulorum of the 
same. 

R. Armstrong, esq. to be Recorder of Hull. 

Rev. R. J. Bunch, Vice-principal of the West 
Riding of Yorkshire Vroprietary School. 

Rev. R. Garvey, to be Mathematical Master of 
the West Riding Proprietary Schocl. 

Isaac Butt, esq. to the Chair of Political Eco- 
nomy in ‘Dublin Univ: rsity. 

Sir W. Hamilton, to be Professor of Logic in 
the University of Edinburgh. 

Examiners of the new Metropolitan Univer- 
sity:—Dr. Maltby, Bishop of Durham; 
Henry Warburton, esq. M.P.; Andrew Amos 
esq. Lvofessor of Law bo the University of 
London ; W. esq. Professor of 
Law in the East India ‘tatenes ; Dr. Roget ; 
J. Shaw Lefevre, esq.; Rev. Dr. Arnold; 
Rey. R. Sheepshank, Feliow of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge ; Rev. Connop Thiriwali, 
Fellow of Trinity Coliege, Cambridge; G. 
B. Airy, esq. Astrenomer Royal; J. W. Lub- 
bock, esq. Vi ice Pr: ssident of the Reyal Soci- 
ety; Nassau Senior, esq.; and Michael Fa- 
raday, esq. F.R.S. 

Sir Wm. Hamiltcn, Bart. to the chair of Log'c 
in the University of : iit bs meh. 

W..d. Heywood, es q. to be Assay-master of 
tin in the Duchy of Pwd wall. 

James Duke, esq. to be Sheriff of London 
and Middlesex. 

Rev. Thomas Worsley, M.A. to be Master of 
Downing college, Cambridge. 














Memters returned to serve in Parliament. 

Merioneth Co.—Richari Richards, ésq. 

Warwickshire (Southern Division) Evelyn John 
Shirley, esquire. 


BIRTHS. 

May 14. At Jamaica, the wife of the Rev. 

Dr. Luxmoore, Bishop of Jamaica, a son. 
June 4. At Gibraltar, the lady of Lt.-Col. 
Augustus Ellis, €0th Rifles, a dau. 8. At 
Adlestrop, Gloucestershire, the Hon. Mrs. 
Twisleton, a son. At Gumley Hail, Leices- 
tershire, the, wite of W. H. Wilson, esq. a 
dau.—1l. At Ribston Hall, Yorkshire, the 
Hon. Mrs. Arthur Lascelles, a dau.- At 
Woolwich, the wife of Capt. Alder: son, R. Eng. 

lf 
























a dau. 12. The Countess of Guildford, a 
dav. 13, ae ~ James’s,-pl. Lady Freeman- 
tle, At Walton Rectory. Somer- 





astibiee, ‘the I oe John Thynne, a son.— 
18: At Taplow Court, the Countess of Orkney, 
a dau.— 21. At beckett House, the Vise tess 


Barrington, a dau.—-23, At ‘the Vicarage, 
Loders, near Bridport, the wife of the Rev. F. 
MacCarthy, a dau.—— 24. At St. Melion Rec- 


tory, Cornwall, the wife of the Rev. G. H. So- 
merset, a dau. 26. In Grosvenor-place, the 





Countess of Lisburne, a sen and heir.——in 
Connaught-sq. Lady Bethune, a dau.——27. 
At Newington Green, the wife of Ald. White, 

a dau.——28. At Park Leys, near Stratford-on- 
a the wife of the Rev. W. Annesicy, a 
dau 
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Lately. At the Rectory, Corfe Caste, the 
Lady Frances Bankes, a son. At his Lord- 
ship’s house, in Charles-st. Berkeley-sq. the 
Countess of Craven, a dau.——At Paris, the 
Princess Louisa de la Tremville, dau. of the 
Hon. Col. Murray, of Frimley, near Bagshot, 
of twin ingen in Park-street, Grosve- 
nor-sq. the Lady Jemima Wykeham Martin, a 
dau. wat Denby Grange, Yorkshire, the 
lady of Sir John L. L. Kaye, Bart. of twins, a 
son and dan.——At Beckenham, Kent, the 
wife of Capt. J. Hamilton, a dau. 

July. At Rossall Hall, the wife of T. 
Knowlys, esq. of Heysham’ Hall, oe 
a son. At Harrow, the wiie of ‘Andrew Law- 
son, esq. M.P. a son.——4. At Skreens, the 
wife of 'T. W. Bramston, esq. M.P. a son.——At 
Chisethurst Rectory, the wife of the Rev. Fras. 
Dawson, a son.——8 At Charlecote ge 
Stratford-on-Avon, Mrs. Lucy, ason. 
Wood House, Totnes, the w 
C.B. a dau.——ll. At East Sutton- pl. 
the lady of Sir Edmund Filmer, Bart. 




















At 
ife of Lt.-Col. nt 7 
Kent, 











——12. In Upper Brook-st. the Hon. Mrs 

warde Curzon, a son.——13. In Berkeley-sq 
the wife of T. P. Williams, esq. M.P. a son 
and heir.——Lady Mary Viner, a son. 14. 
At Truro, the wire of the Ven. Archd. Eliot, 
a son.——At Broom Cottage, Fulham, the Hon, 
Mrs. Dawson Damer, a dau.——I8. At Rich- 


a 1 House, ‘Twickeat 
Lady Louth, a dau. 
M. Praed, esg: a son. 





m, the Right fon. 
he wile of Bulkley J. 





MARRIAGES. 


June 9, At Plympien, the Rev. Wm. Cop- 
pard, Incumbent of Plym; ton St. Mary, to 
Charlotte Sarah, only dau. of Rear-Adm.:Fors- 


ter, of Plympton.——At Bath, Martin Hyde 
Crawiey Boevey, only son of Sir Thos, Crawley 
Boevey, Bart. of Flaxley Abbey, Gloucestersh. 
to Eliz. dau. of the Rey W. Dar y.——At 
Cheltenham, Win. esq. ot Hervey y-hill, 
Londonderry, to », daa. of the 
late un of St. °s, ond niece of the 
rouutess 

























Ferrard.— 
E. I. Richards, Rect 


au on, 
( ia, dau. of W. ecenesd, | es s. 4 
Slang 1 Park, Sussex.—aAt Hadiey, R. J 

Bourchier, esq to Dorothy, dav. of J. Da why, 
esq.—l}. At St. Mary’s, Bryanstone-sq. A. 


Shafto Adair, esq. to Theodosia, eldest dau. of 
Licut.-Gen. the Hon. Robert. Meade.—At 
ace, James John Kinloch, esq. of 
ck-sq. to Sophia, fourth dau. of Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir George Anson, G.C B. and M.P.— 
A. Fabris, esq. of North Pank, Rezent’s Park, 
to Sarah, dau. of the Rev. T. C. Edgeti, of 
Union-place, New-road. 14. At St. Pancras, 
Joseph Bonsor, esq. of Polesden, Surrey, to 
Eliza Denne, dau. of Major Alex. Orme, of 
Fitzroy-sq.——At Abberley, co. Worcester, the 
Rev. H. Griffin, of St. Lawrence, Isle of Wight, 
to Frances Sephia, relict of Thos. Maling 
Welsh, esq. of Merefield lodge, Essex, and 
niece of the Countess dowager of Mulgrave. 
——At Greenock, N.B. Edw. Candler, esq. of 
Morton Pinkney, co. Northampton, to the Rt. 
Hon. Maria Janet, Baroness Sempill.——aAt 
Christ Church, Marylebone, the Kev. Miles 
Bland, D.D. Rector of Lilley, Herts, and Preb. 
of Wells, to Emma, dan. of the late Claud 
Russell, esq. of Binfield, Berks.——15. At 
Frankfort, Lionel de Rothschild, esq. to his 
cousin Miss Charlotte de Rothse hild, dan. of 
Baron Charles de Rothschild. At Minehead, 
Somerset, E. J. Yeatinan, esq. M.D. Bengai 
Army, to Caroline-L ucy-Fownes, only dau. of 
the late Kev. Alex. Fownes Luttrell, Rector of 
Kast Quantoxhead.——16. At St, James’s, the 
Rev. H. Malthus, Vicar of Pouchill, Devonshire, 
only son of the late Rey. Robert Malthus, Pro- 
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fessor of Political Economy, to Sophia, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. Wm. Otter, Principal of 
King’s College ; and at the same time, Alex. 
Trotter, esq. to Jaqueline, third dau. of the 
Rev. W. Otter. At Albourne, Sussex, 
the Rey. Wm. Blackstone Lee, to Eliz. dau. of 
the late Chas. Thomsen, esq, "Master in Chan- 
cery. At Ballyshannon, Capt. Hearle Ste- 
phens, 14th Dragoons, to E liza, only dau. of the 
Rev. J. Benson Cuthill, Rector of Belleck, co. 
Fermanagh.——At Broxbourne, W. T. Grame, 
esq. to Charlotte, dau. of the late W. Christie, 
esq. of i At Burrington, the Rev. 
S. Davis of Burford, Shropshire, to Lucy, dau. of 
the Rev. J. Buckingham.——At St. George’s, 
Hanover-sq. Capt. Weekes, ueen’s Royal 
Lancers, to Laura, second dau. of Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir H. J. Cumming, of Upper Gresvenor Street. 
20. At St. George’s, Lianover-sq. E. Divett, 
esq. M.P. to Ann, ouly child of the late G. 
Ross, esq.—22. At Bath, the Rev. J. W. Kich- 
- is, to Frances Augusta | Anne, only dau. of 
Cap. "John Thickne: N.——AtSt. George’s, 
Hanover-sq, Aubrey Wenman Wykeham, esq. 
to Georgiana, sister of Sir Jamé Musgrave, 
Bart. of Barns'ey Park, co. mig At 
Bantaskine, Alex. Speirs, esq. derstie, 
M.P. to Eliza, eldest dau. of Thos. C. Hi: agart 
esq. 23. At Great Yarmonth, the Rev. vm. 
Jacobson, Vice-Principal of Magdalen Hall, 
Oxford, to Eleanor e, dau. of Dawson Tur- 
ner, esq. of Great Yarmouth.—-At Chet- 
wynd, atop, H. Urquhart, esq. of Great Bad- 
dow, Essex, to iana oe dau. of R. 
Fisher, esq.-—K. Hoskins, esq. M.P. for 
lierefordshire, to Miss Eliza Haynes, of Sloane 
street.——25. At Kinsak 's Capt. Talbot, of the 
43d, son of thelate Dean of Salisbury, to Fanny, 
eldest dan. of Lieut. West, late of the 33d.— 
28. At Denton, Norfolk, the Rev. 8S. Everard, 
Vicar of Crossby Ravensworth, Westmorland, 
to Charlotte, eldest dau. of the Rev. Wm. 
Chester.—At St. Pancras Church, Wm. Glo- 
ver, esq. Barrister-at-law. to Mary Anna, only 
dau. of the late Col. C. ironside.-—29. At 
Logie Mansie, Stirlingshire, Sir John Hay, 
Bart. of Allan Park, to Miss Sarah Beresford, 
dau. of the late John Cossins, esq. and niece 
of Lord —_ .——30. At Uolten-by-Ballard, 
York shire, Rev. R. W. Goodenough, Vicar 
of W hittine? 





















































1am, Northumberiand, to Eliz. 
Anne, eldest dau of the laie A. Littledale, esq. 
use st. George’s, Bloomsbury, Christ. Rat- 





cliffe Silvester, ot Hamburgh, esq. to Marianne, 
fifth dau. of Sir R. Baker, of Montagu-place, 
Lussell-square. 

duly. At St. Michael’s, Oxford, the Rey. 
John Wilson, M.A. Rector of Olwart, Som. to 
Beatrice, second dau. of Dr. Kidd, Regius 
Professor of Medicine. a Folke, “the 
Rey. Geo. Stone, Vicar of Longburton and 
Holnest, to Caroline Susanna, second dau. of 
the Rey. R. Ekins, Rector of Folke.——At St. 
Gecrge’s, Hanover-sq. the Rev. Geo. Morris, 
eldest son of Capt. Morris, R.N. to Susan 
Eimina, dau. of the late Wm. Waudby, esq. of 
Coldham Hall, Cambridgesh.——5. At Ailsa 
House, Privy Gardens, Si? John Cathcart, Bt. 
to Lady Eleanor Kennedy, granddaughter of 
the Marquis of Ais!a.—aAt St. George’s, 
Hanover-sq. Col. D’O!y of the Gren. Guards, 
to Caroline Maria, dau. of Col. Gore Langton, 
of Newton Park, M.P. for East Somerset.—— 
6. At Poynings, Sussex, Capt. C. Bradford, to 
Anna Margaret, dau. of the Key. Dr. Holland, 
Precentor of Chichester, and niece of Lord 
Erskine. 12. At West ‘Teignmouth, the 
Rey. E. G. Roberts, son of Sir W. Roberts, 











to Eliz. Anne, dau. of Reuben Joyce, esq.—— 

At St. Mary’s, Bryanstone-sy. Lieut.-Col. Col- 

ville, Scots Fus sileer Guards, to Julia, eldest 

= of the late J. Uf. Leigh, esa, of Stoneleigh 
yhey 
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OBITUARY. 


Tur Kine or Saxony. 

June 6. At thecastle of Pilnitz, aged 
80, his Majesty Anthony Clement Theo- 
dore, King of Saxony. 

He was born Dee. 27, 1755, a younger 
son of Frederick-Christian, Elector of 
Saxony, by the Princess Maria-An- 
toinetta of Bavaria. 

On the 5th of May, 1827, he suc- 
ceeded his brother, Frederick- Augustus 
the first King, (a memoir of whom will 
be found in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for June 1827); but on the 13th Sept. he 
adopted his nephew Frederick - Augustus, 
the present King, as co- Regent, the fa- 
ther of the latter, the Duke Maximilian- 
Joseph, having renounced his right of 
succession in favour of his son. 

He married, by proxy, Sept. 8, and in 
person, Oct. 18, 1787, the Archduchess 
Maria-Theresa of Austria, daughter of 
the Emperor Leopold. She died at Leip- 
sic, Nov. 7, 1827. 

The present King was born in 1797, 
and is married a second time toa sister of 
the King of Bavaria. The change in the 
person of the Monarch of Saxony will 
have no effect upon European or even 
German politics, tor the power of the co- 
Regent had been long acknowledged. 





Sir J. Grant Suttim, Barr. 

Lately. At Balgone, county of Had- 
dington, aged 77, Sir James Grant Sut- 
tie, the fourth Bart. of that place (1701), 
and of Preston-grange, in the same 
county. 

Sir James was born May 10, 1759, the 
eldest son of Sir George Suttie, the 
fourth Bart. a Lieut-Col. in the army, 
and M.P. for co. Haddington, by Agnes, 
second daughter of William Grant, esq. of 
Preston-grange, one of the senators of 
the College of Justice. 

He succeeded to the title on his father’s 
death, Nov. 25, 1783 ; and, in 1818, in- 
heriting, as heir,of line, the estates of 
Preston-grange, on the death of his aunt, 
Janet Grant, Countess of Hyndford, as- 
sumed in consequence the surname of 
Grant. He married, April 17, 1792, 
Katharine-Isavella, second daughter of 
James Hamilton, Esq., of Bangour; and 
had issue one son, now Sir George Grant 
Suttie, born in 1797; and two daughters, 
Margaret and Janet Grant, 





Sin Wituiam Ferres, Barr. 
May 27. At Gogar Bank, near Edin- 
burgh, aged 86, Sir William Fettes, of 


Comely bank, and Redcastle, county of 
Edinburgh, Bart. 

He was the only surviving son of 
William Fettes, of Edinburgh, merchant, 
who died in 1798, by Margaret, daughter 
of James Rae, of Edinburgh, esq.; and 
was created a Baronet by patent, dated 
June 13, 1804. He married Maria, third 
daughter of Jobn Malcolm, M.D., of 
Air; but had no surviving issue, and the 
title has become extinct. 

By bis will he has bequeathed about 
1 200/. in small annuities to various indi- 
viduals, and among these 100/. a-year to 
his heir-at-law; and about the same sum 
in small legacies. ‘To a relation, a licu- 
tenant in the army, he has left 500J. to 
enable him to purchase a captaincy. To 
the Biitish Linen Company’s Widows’ 
Fund, 5007. To the Royal Infirmary, 
2007. —100/. of which was paid before Sir 
William’s death. To the Orphan Hos- 
pital, 100/. ‘To four gentlemen, named 
trustees or executors of his will, 1,0007. 
each, The residue of his immense for- 
tune, which is variously estimated at from 
300,000/ to 450,060/., goes to the erection 
of an hospital, to be named “'The Fettes 
Endowment,” for the instruction and 
maintenance of young persons, orphans 
to have a preference. When the bene- 
volent object of the testator is accom- 
plished, the management or direction of 
the Fettes Endowment is to be vested in 
the Lord Provost and Magistrates of 
Edinburgh, the Dean of Faculty of Ad- 
vocates, the sheriffs of the county, and 
three of the city clergy. 





GeorGE Tatzot, Esa. 

April 7. In London, aged 74, George 
Talbot, esq. of Temple Guiting, in 
Gloucestershire, one of his Majesty's 
Justices of the Peace, a Deputy-Lieu- 
enant, and formerly for many years 
Receiver-general of the Taxes for that 
county. 

He was born March 25, 1763, the 
eldest son of the Hon. and Rev. George 
Talbot, D.D. Vicar of Guiting, (a younger 
son of Lord Chancellor Talbot, and bro- 
ther to the first Earl Talbot) by the Hon. 
Anne Bouverie, eldest daughter of Jacob 
Viscount Folkestone, and brother to 
William, first Earl of Radnor. 

Mr. Talbot was an intelligent and im- 
partial magistrate ; a constant friend, both 
by contributions and superintendence, to 
the charitable institutions of the county, 
and a practical promoter of the important 
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interests of the agriculturist. While his 
family connexions deplore the removal of 
one endeared tothem byail thegraces which 
adorn domestic life, his numerous friends 
and acquaintance will long cherish the re- 
collection of one who so fully realized the 
estimable character of the English country 
gentleman. 

Mr. Talbot married, on the 4th of Jan. 
1789, Charlotte-Elizabeth, fourth daugh- 
ter and coheir of the Rev. Thomas Drake, 
D.D., and by that lady, who died Nov. 
28, 1817, had issue four daughters: 1. 
Mary-Anne, married, in 1815, to the 
present Sir Francis Lawley, of Spcorhill, 
county of Salop, Bart.; 2, Churlotte, 
married, in 1818, to William Mount, esq., 
of Washing-place, Berks; 3, Isabella, 
married, in 1833, to Charles ‘Tottenham, 
esq.; and 4, Jane. 





Lr.-Gen. Sir R. Botton, K.C.H. 

March 15. At Swerford Park, Ox- 
fordshire, Lieut.-General Sir Robert 
Bolton, K.C.H., Colonel of the 7th Dra- 
goon Guards, and a member of the Con- 
solidated Board of General Officers. 

This officer entered the army as Ensign 
in the 67th regiment, by purchase, Aug. 
3, 1782; from which he exchanged to a 
cornetcy of the 13th Dragoons, in Dee., 
1783, in 1785 purchased a lieutenancy, 
and 1793 troop. 

In 1795 he embarked fer the West In- 


‘dies, as Major of the same regiment, and 


was ordered to North America on a_par- 
ticular service, where he continued until 
the spring of 1797, when he returned with 
his regiment, and on the 7th June follow- 
ing, was appointed, by purchase, to the 
Lieut.-Coloneley of it. He took the 
command of the regiment, and on its re- 
turn from the West Indies, in 1798, a 
mere skeleton, it was recruited both in 
men and horses in a very short time, for 
which Lieut-Colonel Bolton repeatedly 
received the thanks of his Royal Highness 
the Commander-in Chief. 

On the Ist of Jan. 1805, this officer 
was appointed an Aide-de- Camp to King 
George the Third, with the rank of Co- 
lonel. In the same year he superintended 
the formation of the cavalry of the Ger- 
man Legion; and, in 1806, he was ap- 
pointed Inspector of the German Ca- 
valry, in which office he continued until 
Sept. 1814. He was promoted to the 
rank of Brigadier-General 1808, Major- 
General 1810, and Lieut-General 1819. 
He received the honour of Knighthood 
Feb. 20, 1817, and afterwards the in- 
signia of a Knight Commander of the 
Guelphic Order. He was one of the 
Equerries of his late Majesty George the 
Fourth. 
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Rear-Apm. R. Graves, 

March 5. At Paris, Richard Graves, 
esq. senior superannuated Rear- Admiral, 
late of Hembury Port, co. of Devon. 

The family of Graves originally came 
into England from the provinee of Gas- 
cony, in France, and appear to have been 
seated at a mansion-house and estate, 
called the Greves or Graves, in the parish 
of Beighley, in Derbyshire, as early as 
the reign of Henry III.; and from thence 
to have established themselves at Little 
Wressil, in Yorkshire, about the time of 
Edward IV. Rear-Admiral Richard 
Graves was born in Derbyshire, the son 
of a clergyman, and the youngest of four 
brothers, who all went to sea at a very 
early age, and passed a_ considerable 
length of service. The third was Adm. 
Sir Thomas Graves, K.B., who received 
that title in 1801, for his gallantry at Co- 
penhagen ; the first and second, Samuel 
and John, both died, as the officer now 
ceceased, in the rank of superannuated 
Rear- Admiral. 

During the colonial war, Capt. Richard 
Graves, being on his way to New York 
with dispatches in the Swift, a leaky 
brig of six four-pounders and thirty-five 
men, with four feet water in the hold, 
and the pumps chouked, engaged an ene- 
my’s vessel of eighteen six-pounders and 
120 men, which he beat off, although 
twice aboard of each other during the ac- 
tion. When beaten back in an attempt 
to carry the Swift by boarding, the enemy 
left thirty of their pistols on the deck of 
the British vessel. The Swift was too 
much waterlogged to pursue the fugitive, 
even had her force been such as to have 
warranted Capt. Graves in doing so ; and 
the Blonde frigate, which fell in with her 
on the following day, was obliged to keep 
compary until her arrival et the entrance 
of New York, where she sank. In the 
action Captain Graves received a severe 
wound, 

He was afterwards appointed to the 
Belisarius, mounting twenty-nine-pound- 
ers ; aud, in that ship, after an hour’s con- 
test, compelled the ‘Tartar, an American 
vessel of the same force, to surrender, and 
her consort, the Alexander, to seek safety 
in flight. About the same period he also 
captured the Venus, of fourteen guns and 
forty-five men. 

On the termination of the American 
war, the services of Captain Graves being 
no longer required, he, with many other 
gallant officers, was obliged to retire trom 
the active duties of a profession in which 
he had so highly distinguished himself, 
and since that period he does not appear to 
have been afloat. His post commission 
bore date August 29, 1781, and he was 
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superannuated with the rank of Rear-Ad- 
miral June 18, 1804. 

He married Louisa-Caroline, daughter 
and sole heiress of Sir John Colleton, 
Bart. His son, Samuel Colleton Graves, 
esq., Lieut.-Colonel of the West Nor- 
folk regiment of local militia, and a mem- 
ber of the Society of the Middle ‘Temp!e, 
was the author of several political essays, 
published under the signature of Ulysses. 
Of his daughters the eldest was married 
to T. Ratcliffe, Esq.; the second to Baron 
Vaudermissen, a Lieut.-Colonel in the 
service of the King of Holland; and a 
third, Septima-Sexta, to ber cousin Lieut.- 
Colonel Sir James R. Colleton, Bart., and 
has several children, Mrs. Graves died 
in the year 1822. 


CoLoneL Mackinnon. 

June 22. In Hertford-street, May 
Fair, aged 46, Colonel Daniel Mackin- 
non, Lieut.-Colonel in command of the 
Coldstream Guards. 

Colonel Mackinnon was the second son 
of the late Wm. Mackinnon, the Chief of 
avery old and numerous clan in the EHigh- 
lands of Scotland ; and nephew to General 
Mackinnon, who lost his life in storming 
Ciudad Rodrigo, and who was also in the 
Coldstream Guards. 

He entered the army at the early age 
of fourteen, and was immediately sent to 
the siege of Copenhagen, then to Bremen, 
and the next year he proceeded with his 
regiment to the Peninsula, and was pre- 
sent and took an active part in nearly all 
the great actions that were fought in the 
arduous struggle that took place at that 


period, between the armies of Napoleon - 


and the English troops, in which the latter 
were generally victorious. This young 
officer, then a Captain in the Coldstream, 
was not entirely free from attack; al- 
though he escaped the balls of the enemy, 
yet he could not avoid the more insidious 
assaults of the ycllow fever; the climate, 
exposure to heat and cold, and the priva- 
tions attendant on a series of campaigns, 
injured his health; yet he persevered, and 
his activity, the extraordinary courage, the 
frankness of manner, and the constant 
and unvarying good temper he displayed, 
won him the esteem of the whole army. 
Both officers and men were loud in their 
praises of Dan Mackinnon. On one oc- 
casion, as a column was advancing under 
a heavy fire, and the men were looking 
serious, they beheld Dan, as he was fa- 
miliarly called, coolly shaving himself with 
asmall glass, as quiet and unconcerned 
as he would have been ina dressing-room. 
At another time, Sir Brent Spencer, 
having called out to some officers of the 
Staff, for one to volunteer to descend to 
the bank of a river, and inspect the posi- 
J2 


tion of the enemy on the other side, Dan 
Mackinnon did so at once, in the presence 
of both English and French, quietly took 
an account of the enemy's force, and gal- 
lopped back amidst a shower of the ene- 
my’s balls, and the applause of our troops. 
On another occasion, a fir tree had fallen 
across the sides of a frightful chasm, 
several hundred feet in depth; it was 
deemed expedient, if possible, to get on 
the other side of the abyss; no one would 
venture to put even a foot on the tree 
which was extended across, and secmed 
likely to break in the middle ; and even if 
strong enough to bear a man’s weight, 
could not afford sufficiently secure footing 
for the purpose. Capt D. Mackinnon 
advanced, and in a moment run across it 
to the other side, which feat was, perhaps, 
more frightful and appalling to the army 
than any he had before achieved. In this 
manner did Capt. Mackinnon pass his 
time in the Peninsula, tiil the bravery of 
our troops, the genius of Wellington, and 
the discomfiture of the Russian expedi- 
tion, enabled our victorious army to 
march through France, and enter Paris. 
The following year the English army 
fought the battle of Waterloo. At this 
engagement Colonel Mackinnon, then 
Lieut.- Colonel in the Coldstream Guards, 
led the advance against the French, at the 
head of his battalion. In so doing, his 
horse was shot dead, he was wounded, 
and in falling lost his sword, which, in the 
confusion, be could not «euin find; but he 
fell close toa French officer, who was still 
more severely wounded; and, in taking 
the French officer’s sword, he gently told 
him he hoped they might sup together that 
night. Immediately after, bowever, Co- 
lonel Mackinnon rose up, cheered on his 
men, and advanced attheirbead. In the 
latter part of the day he was ordered to 
tuke post in the farm of Hugoumont, with 
orders not to give it ‘up on any account. 
On this point Napoleon directed his great 
efforts, and the slaughter was terrific; 
balls every moment passed through the 
house, and Colonel Mackinnon was 
obliged at times, with bis sword drawn, 
to threaten to run through any soldier who 
attempted te escape from the house, show- 
ing them, at the same time, the absurdity 
of such an attempt, as they would, in such 
case, fall into the hands of the French, 
and into immediate destruction. ‘The 
Coldstream and part of the Grenadier 
Guards were posted in the farmhouse, 
filling all the windows: after a short 
pause, the French pas-de-charge was 
heard, and instantly loud voices exclaimed, 
“© L’Empereur recompensera le premier 
qui avancera,” when about five kundred 
men of the elite of the French army 
jumped over the wall that surrounded 
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the farm, and run towards the house. In 
a few seconds these poor fellows all lay in 
a shapeless mass, so deadly and true was 
our fire. Colonel Mackinnon then sallied 
out with some of his men, and directed 
them to pile up the bodies of the French 
soldiers round the farm, so as to make a 
bulwark against another assault. Several 
successive assaults were made, ina similar 
manner, and met with a similar fate. 
Notwithstanding the pain of his wound, 
and being disabled in one leg by a shot 
in the knee, Colonel Mackinnon con- 
tinued to defend the farm of Hugoumont 
until the French troops gave up the day, 
and retired. When the business was over, 
he became delirious with the pain and fa- 
tigue, and was sent in acart to Brussels, 
where he met with every attention, and 
soon recovered his health; but the wound 
in the knee affected his constitution, b 
preventing his taking the exercise to which 
he was accustomed. 

In 1826, Colonel Mackinnen became 
Major of the Coldstream Guards and 
brevet Colonel; and, in 1830, he suc- 
ceeded to the Lieut.-Coloneley and the 
command, of the regiment. 

In private life, Colonel Mackinnon was 
particularly amiable and agreeable. With 
the most extraordinary activity and 
strength of body, with a quickness of eye 
almost unparalleled, with a sort of cou- 
rage undaunted and superior to all fear, 
he was never known to have a personal 
altercation or dispute with any one ; and 
his amenity, kindness, activity, and 
bravery, made him more generally known, 
and, perhaps, as great a favourite with all 
ranks in the British army as any officer 
ever became. About five years since, 
his Majesty wasdesirous that every officer 
commanding a regiment should write to 
the Horse Guards, and give some account 
of his regiment. In accordance with these 
directions, Colonel Mackinnon com- 
menced author; and, after considerable 
labour, exertion, and research, he pro- 
duced the “ History of the Coldstream 
Guards,” the best history of a regiment 
that has ever been given to the public. 
(See it reviewed in Gent. Mag. vol. cu. 
pt. 1. p. 241.) 

About ten years ago, Colonel Mac- 
kinnon married Miss Dent, the daughter 
of John Dent, Esq., M.P. for Poole. 
He has left no family except his widow. 
Colonel Mackinnon’s mother is now 
living, and resides with the Colonel’s 
only brother, Mr. W. Mackinnon, M.P. 
for Lymington. He has left one sister, 
Mrs. Molesworth, the wife of the Rev. 
Nassau Molesworth, Prebendary of Can- 
terbury. 
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Lt.-Cor. Epw. Nucent. 

March 23. In Welbeck-street, aged 80, 
Edward Nugent, esq. Lieut.-Colonel on 
the East India Company’s Bombay Es- 
tablishment, and afterwards of the Buck- 
inghamshire Militia, and a Magistrate and 
me Lieutenant of that county. 

his officer was the last surviving son of 
Captain Walter Nugent ofthe Royal Ma- 
rines, who was mortally wounded “in the 
battle of Brooklyn in the first American 
war. At the age of thirteen he entered the 
Navy as a Midshipman in the Hawk 
sloop of war, employed in surveying the 
island of Madagascar: but, on arriving at 
apace | in May 1770, he was advised by 
his uncle Captain Edward Nugent, then 
one ef the senior officers of the Bombay 
establishment, to leave the Navy for the 
military service of the East India Com- 
pany. In September of that year he 
served as a cadet, under his uncle, against 
the coolies or pirates in Guzerat; and in 
March 1771 he was appointed Ensign. 

In Dec. 1774, being with the army at 
the siege of Tannah, and commanding 
the battery guard, he seised an oppor- 
tunity to ascertain, at great personal risk, 
that the breach was practicable; and, 
having reported the same to Brig.-Gen. 
Gordon, he was appointed to act as a 
Lieutenant with the 2nd European Gre- 
nadier Company, and assisted to storm 
the place on the following day. 

In April 1775, he commanded a de- 
tachment on board the Revenge, in an 
action with the Mahratta fleet, in which 
their principal vessel, of 40 guns, was 
burnt; and for his conduct on this occa- 
sion, he was presented, at the recommen- 
dation of Commodore Moore, with a bre- 
vet of Lieutenant, an instance of pro- 
motion then unknown in the Bombay 
establishment. 

In 1778 he accompanied the grenadiers, 
on the service to Poonah. 

In 1779 he was appointed secretary to 
Col. Hartley, who commanded a detach- 
ment sent to join Brig.-Gen. Goddard’s 
army; and he also officiated as Colonel 
Hartley’s aid-de-camp in every action 
that occurred, particularly at the siege of 
Almedabad. Golonel Hartley had after- 
wards the command of a separate army in 
the Concan, and Lieutenant Nugent 
served under him for two campaigns, and 
during several severe actions, as his secre- 
tary and aid-de-camp. 

In 1781, Brig.-Gen. Goddard, having 
been appointed C‘ommander-in- Chief at 
Bombay, nominated Lieut. Nugent one of 
his staff for that establishment. In the 
same year he was appointed Captain by 
brevet, and to the command of the Ist 
battalion of seer y nds which he held 
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for six years. Gen. Goddard was in 
Oct. 1782 succeeded by Brig.-Gen. Ma- 
thews, who appointed Capt. Nugent his 
secretary, but did not long retain the post 
of Commander. in-chief. 

In April 1783 Captain Nugent em- 
barked for Mangalore, where he com- 
manded his battalion during the siege; “ for 
its distinguished valour and discipline” 
during which, it now bears the word 
MANGALonre on its colours and appoint- 
ments. On his return to Bombay he 
was appointed full Captain; but in 
April 1786 was obliged from illness to 
repair to Europe, whence his state of 
health did not again permit him to return 
to a hot climate. 

From 1789 to 1796 he was employed by 
the East India Company to raise recruits 
in Ireland; he raised there upwards of 
2000 men, and (as shown by an affidavit 
on the records of the Committee of Ship- 
ping at the India House,) lost 30002. of 
his own fortune. 

He afterwards commanded a corps of 
Yeomanry in Dublin, and whilst so en- 
gaged in 1798 the Marquess of Bucking- 
ham addressed in his favour a letter to 
his Royal Highness the Commander-in 
chief, in which he described him as “ my 
relation Mr. E. Nugent, one of the old- 
est and most meritorious officers” on the 
Bombay establishment,”and recommended 
him to raise recruits for his Majesty’s 
service. In consequence of this letter, 
Lt.-Col. Nugent received three letters of 
service to raise and command three corps 
of foot, Ist for 1000 men Ist Nov. 1798; 
2nd for 2000 men Ist July 1800; and 
3rd_ for 2000 men Ist August follow- 
ing. The two latter were completed 
in one year. 

Lt.-Col. Nugent subsequently resided 
at Lillies in Buckinghamshire (since, the 
seat of Lord Nugent), and served the 
office of High Sheriff of that County in 
1805. He was Lieut.-Colonel of the 
Royal Bucks Local Militia ; which com- 
mand he resigned in May 1813... He was 
some years Chairman of the Club in 
London, who placed his whole-length 
portrait in their principal room. For his 
civilities to the royal family of France 
when residing as his neighbours at Hart- 
well, he received the decoration of St. 
Louis. 

A fuller memoir of Lt.-Col. Nugent, 
from which the present is abridged, will be 
found in the East India Military Ca- 
lendar, vol. 11. pp. 483—495. 
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May 26. In Devonshire-street, in his 
65th year, William Young Ottley, Esq. 
F.R.S. and S.A. Keeper of the Prints 
in the British Museum. 
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Mr. Ottley had been for nearly half a 
century actively and zealously devoted to 
his favourite pursuit of the fine arts, 
which he embraced with the steadiness of 
mature purpose, when quite a boy at 
school. His name is entitled to be held 
in recollection in a threefold character ; 
as an artist, a collector, and an author. 
As an artist, he was comparatively but 
little known, amongst a select circle of 
friends, who always found difficulty in pre- 
vailing upon him to exhibit any of his per- 
formances. His only known work of mag- 
nitude is the ‘* Fall of Satan,” 8 feet by 6, 
which was exhibited at Somerset House, 
in 1823; and, though in an unfinished 
state, called forth well-deserved admira- 
tion, as an elaborate and masterly compo- 
sition. For the rest, we believe that his 
pencil was chiefly occupied in landscapes. 
and groups of figures from nature, ima- 
ginary sketches, and historical studies ; 
none of which, however, with the above 
exception, he took the trouble of trans- 


ferring to canvass. His earliest instruc- _ 


tions in landscape drawing he obtained 
from Mr. Cuitt, of Richmond, in York- 
shire, and he subsequently took lessons in 
the same line, from’Mr. John Brown, of 
London, a justly eelebrated artist, whose 
collection of drawings he also purchased ; 
but whence he obtained his proficiency in 
a higher department of the art, the de- 
lineation of the human figure, does not 
appear, except it were from the relics of 
the Michelangiolos, Coreggios, and other 
giants of old, whose works were, for a 
long series of years, the objects of his ar- 
dent and industrious study. It was with 
this purpose that Mr. Ottley, in 1791, 
when scareely twenty years of age, pro- 
ceeded to Italy; where, wrapt in admira- 
tion of the endless treasures of art, which 
opened around bim on all hands, and prac- 
tising his own pencil, and the pencils of 
others whom he employed in taking co- 
pies of all that struck his fancy, he became 
almost domesticated for about ten years. 
During this time, his propensities as a 
collector had every opportunity of deve- 
loping themselves; and, amongst a va- 
riety of other works of art, which he 
there became possessed of, is a very inte- 
resting series, on wood, by the very ear- 
liest masters of Italy, of religious subjects, 
which were removed from the walls of 
churches at the time the French were in 
Italy, and thus timely rescued from de- 
struction, by the hand of one who could 
appreciate their merit, and their value to 
the brotherhood of art. This curious and 
unique collection he was always wont to 
describe as the most interesting, and, to 
the student, the most valuable feature in 
his gallery. Another extensive collec- 
tion which he formed at this period, was 
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that of the original drawings of the best 
masters of Italy, from the earliest dawn- 
ing of art down to the splendid days of 
Raffaelle and Correggio, the Caraccis, 
and Salvator Rosa. Unwilling to retain 
to himself the sole enjoyment of surveying 
these valuable tracings of genius, Mr. 
Ottley, soon after his return to England, 
undertook the arduous task of putting 
forth a series of fac-similes of these 
drawings, in large folio, under the title of 
the “Italian School of Design,” upon 
which the first engravers and draughts- 
men of the day were employed by him. 
Of this magnificent work, the first part 
appeared in 1808, and the second about 
four years afterwards; the third part, 
which concluded the work rather within 
the limits originally intended, did not ap- 
pear till 1823. As it stands, the volume 
contains eighty-four plates, about one- 
half of which are from the best drawings 
of Michelangiolo and Raffaelle. This 
collection of drawings Mr. Ottley subse- 
quently parted with to his friend Sir 
‘Thomas Lawrence for 8000/., and they 
form part of his large collections lately 
exhibited at Messrs. Woodburns’. His 
collection of engravings, which he con- 
tiuued to enrich with fresh acquisitions 
up to within a very few years of his death, 
is supposed to be one of the most com- 
plete and best selected in Europe. It is 
well known that Mr. Ottley was not 
easily deterred when bidding for a scarce 
specimen or a choice impression, which 
he always did in person, and not by com. 
mission; and his presence on such occa- 
sions, together with that of a few of his 
brother collectors, used to give a zest and 
stimulus to the business of the auction- 
room, which subsequently it has often 
wanted. 

As a contributor to the literature of 
his country, Mr. Ottley is justly entitled 
to a high character as an industrious, an 
independent, and, we fear often to his 
cost, a disinterested writer. His * Ita- 
lian School of Design” we have already 
mentioned ; his other principal works are, 
the companion work of the ** Florentine 
School” (1826); the ‘ Origin and Early 
History of Engraving,” 2 vols. 1816, a 
work well known to all contemporary bib- 
liographers; ‘* The Stafford Gallery ;” 
“ The Critical Catalogue of the National 
Gallery ;” and the first part of an ela- 
borate “ Dictionary of Engravers” (8vo. 
1831), for which he had for thirty years 
been collecting materials, but from the 
labours of compiling which he was obliged 
to desist when undertaken at a later pe- 
riod of life; besides various contribu- 
tions to Rees’s Cyclopedia, and other 
miscellaneous productions, His com- 
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munication to the Society of Antiqua 
ries were in 1832 a letter addressed to 
Mr. Gage upon the art of the Illumina- 
tions of St. AXthelwold’s Benedictional, 
printed in the Archwologia, vol. xxiv. 
pp. 26-33; and a very important and la- 
borious essay, in 1834, being an account 
of a Manuscript in the British Museum 
containing Cicero’s translation of the As- 
tronomical Poem by Aratus, which was 
supposed to have been written in the 
tenth or twelfth century, but which Mr. 
Ottley, by a chain of ingenious and erudite 
argument, (and particularly by a long in- 
vestigation of minuscule writing,) showed 
to have belonged to the third century, if 
not earlier;—a circumstance which, of 
course, added much to the value of this 
interesting relic ; see our vol. LV. p. 401. 

The last work in which he was en- 
gaged, and which, within the last few 
sheets, he lived to see through the press, 
was a controversial essay on the conflict- 
ing claims of Haarlem and Mentz to the 
honour of the first use of movable types ; 
a work in which we believe Mr. Ottley’s 
indefatigable and adventurous spirit of re- 
search, called to his aid some materials of 
a rather novel description. This work, it 
is expected, will speedily appear. 

Such is a brief outline of the accom- 
plishments and ordinary pursuits of this 
real wooer of the arts. Like a true de- 
votee, Mr. Ottley was prone to indulge 
his ruling taste in the privacy of his own 
study, where a few steady and intimate 
friends were always sure of finding him 
when they sought his converse or his 
counsel, and beyond which his unambi- 
tious thoughts seldom wandered for public 
applause. It was a matter of surprise to 
those who appreciated his excellent judg- 
ment, and his various acquirements, that 
he had never been called upon to exercise 
them in a more public sphere in the ser- 
vice of the arts of his country; but until 
the death of Mr. Smith, the curator of 
the prints and drawings in the British 
Museum, in 1833, Mr. Ottley was per- 
mitted to remain uninterruptedly in the 
seclusion of his study. Then it was that 
he was induced, for the first time we be- 
lieve in his life, to apply for the vacant 
situation; which, though much beneath 
his merits, was not without some hesita- 
tion and a pretty smart canvass awarded 
to him. He no sooner received the ap- 
pointment, than he applied his mind to 
the laborious task of surveying and re- 
arranging the whole collection in his 
charge, and subsequently compiled a se. 
ries of classed catalogues, which the fre- 
quenters of the print-room had long ae- 
knowledged to be a desideratum, 
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James Mit, Ese. 

June 23. At Kensington, in his 63d 
year, James Mill, esq. author of the His- 
tory of British India, &c. &c. 

Mr. Mill was a native of Kineardine- 
shire, and studied at Edinburgh. He was 
licensed as a preacher in the Scotch 
Church, and came to London as a tutor 
in the family of Sir John Stuart, one of 
the Barons of the Exchequer in Scotland, 
on whose estate his father occupied a 
farm. He did not return with Sir John 
to Scotland, but remained in the metro- 
polis, where he devoted himself to literary 
and philosophical pursuits. 

In 1818 he published his History of 
British India, in 3 vols, 4to, (6 vols. 8vo 
1820.) 

This work, on which he laboured for 
many years, abounds with enlarged and 
liberal views in politics, political econo- 
my, and legislation ; and by its estimation 
with Englishmen in India, is supposed 
to have considerably influenced the admi- 
nistration of our Eastern Empire. 

Mr. Mill’s “Elements of Political 
neo el ublished in 1821; his « Ana- 
lysis of the Human Mind;” and his “ Pri- 
son and Prison-discipline, Colonies, Laws 
of Nations, and Education,” were deemed 
to place him in the first rank as a poli- 
tical eeonomist and philosopher. His 
Treatises on Government, Jurisprudence, 
the Liberty of the Press, in the Supple- 
ment to the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
have been separately printed and exten- 
sively circulated. During the earlier pe- 
riod of The Edinburgh Review he con- 
tributed to it many able articles on Juris- 
prudence and Education; and he was the 
author of many powerful articles in the 
Westminster and London Reviews. 

In metaphysics he aided to extend the 
province of the school of Bacon, Hobbes, 
Locke, Hartley, Condillac, and the pro- 
moters of inductive science. In morals 
and legislation he was, with Priestley, 
Bentham, and Paley, the advocate of the 
principle of the greatest happiness of man- 
kind (considered in their totality) as the 
test of human action. Until the pres- 
sure of his official duties restricted his 
leisure, he was, next to Dumont, Bent- 
ham’s most frequent companion and 
powerful auxiliary. Inthe science of po- 
litical economy, he was the ally of Adam 
Smith and Ricardo. He was the inti- 
mate friend of the late Mr. Horner, and 
enjoyed the friendship of the late Sir 
Samuel Romilly, of Lord Brougham, 
Lord Langdale, &c. &e. 

He fell a victim to consumption, after 
nearly one year’s lingering illness, during 
which time he was disabled from attend- 
ing to the duties of his important office, 
that of Chief Examiner to the East In- 
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dia Company, which duties were those of 
preparing despatches and other state pa- 
pers submitted for the consideration of 
the Court of Directors. After many 
years’ service as one of the principal offi- 
cers in that department, he succeeded to 
the head of it about five years ago. Ata 
very early period of his lifé he was sub- 
ject to attacks of gout, which latterly be- 
came more frequent, and by weakening 
him paved the way for the consumption 
(bronchia!) of which he died. 

His body was interred in the burial 
ground of Kensington old church, attended 
by Lord Langdale, J. Hume, esq. M.P. 
George Grote, esy. M.P. John Black, 
esq. editor of the Morning Chronicle, 
Albany Fonblanque, esq. Josias du Pre 
Alexander, esq. of the India House, 
William M‘Culloch, esq. John Austin, 
esq. N. W. Senior, esq. Francis Place, 
esq. and Dr. Arnott. 

He has left a widow and nine children, 
five of whom are grown up. His eldest 
son, who bears his father’s name, and is 
high in the Examiner's-office, is one of 
the most accomplished scholars in the 
metropolis, but received his education 
from his father alone. This gentleman 
is the author of the masterly account of 
the state of philosophy in England, in the 


London Review, and the reviewer of 


Whateley’s Logic in the Westminster 
Review. 





J. H. Wirren, Esa. 


May 2. At Woburn Abbey, aged 44, 
Jeremiah-Holme Wiffen, esq. the cele- 
brated Quaker poet, and Librarian to the 
Duke of Bedford. 

Mr. Wiffen was born of a respectable 
family, of the; Society of Friends, and was 
brought up to the profession of a school- 
master, in which he was for some years 
actively engaged. His first publication 
was the ‘“ Geographical Primer,” for 
junior elasses, 1812, 12mo. His earliest 
poetical effusions were contributed to 
a volume entitled “ Poems by Three 
Friends.” These were succeeded by, 
perhaps, his happiest and most spirited 
effort—a series of stanzas, in allusion to 
the portraits at Woburn Abbey, in the 
Rev. T. D. Parry’s History of Woburn ; 
which were afterwards reprinted, with the 
title of “ The Russells.” A subsequent 
perusal of Clarendon induced him to take 
a more favourable view of the character 
of Charles I.; and mature experience 
prompted him on a republication, whilst 
retaining the irrefragable praise of Lord 
William Russell, to soften some general 
rather anti-regal expressions. Mr. Wiffen 
was in his confirmed character, a liberal 
aud candid Whig; a Reformer, but an 
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attached friend of all our valuable and 
sterling established institutions. 

In{1819, appeared his “ Aonian Hours, 
and other Poems.” The “ lilied banks” 
of Aspley Wood, which was often haunted 
by beauty and talent, formed the inspiring 
field of this poem ; which is characterised 
by refined thoughts, ardent social feelings, 
and pleasing illustrations of literary survey 
and retrospect. It was intended for the 
first of a series, which should present the 
colouring of the scenes through which he 

ssed. 

A translation of the prince of Spanish 
poets, Garcilasso de la Vega, was his next 
work, completed in 1822. He has 
smoothly rendered the Spaniard’s elabo- 


“rate pastorals, and beautifully given his son- 


nets and miscellaneous pieces, particularly 
the ode to the * Flower of Guide.” This 
volume was elegantly printed, with a 
portrait of the author, and several wood 
vignettes. 

Mr. Wiffen’s miscellaneous Poems, at 
various periods, would fill two or tbree 
volumes: some of them were published 
in the Annuals, ** Time’s Telescope,” 
&c. &c. Among these are translations 
from Catullus, Propertius, and other 
Latin authors. Many of his own little 
early pieees were of an Anacreontic cha- 
racter, and would not have disgraced a 
Moore ; but they were divested of all im- 
propriety. The ballad of “ The Luck of 
Fden Hall” is his happiest effort in that 
very attractive species of composition. 

But these, and all his other works, in- 
cluding a poem on the pathetic fortunes 
of the devoted classical daughter, Julia 
Alpinula, were only subsidiary or intro- 
ductory to his “ magnum opus;” for, in 
the spirit of the Roman sophist, he had 
« dared and effected a great work, which 
should be for ever his own:” — his 
Tasso. By this he will live. It was 
the work of six or seven years; and the 
greater part of the hours devoted to the 
first half of the translation were stolen 
from sleep, and spent by the midnight- 
oil. His toils were, happily, cheered and 
encouraged by the society of sisters of 
finely cultivated minds, and an ingenious 
and attached brother. 

After an elegant poetical dedication to 
the Duchess of Bedford, it is prefaced by 
an ample and excellently written bio- 
graphy of ‘Tasso, which throws more 
light on the poet’s career than any thing 
which had before appeared, tor Mr. 
Wiffen was indefatigable in his researches 
on the subject. In his translation he has 
adopted the Spenserian stanza ; to which, 
like Southey, he was much attached. He 
considered, that whilst it approached the 
form of Tasso’s composition, it gave ad- 
ditional scope for an ample rendering of 


the ottava rima in English. If his trans- 
lation bas any fault, it consists in its being 
of rather too paraphrastic a character: he 
could not be satisfied with being a mere 
transmitter—he must-add novel but con- 
sistent ornaments. His fidelity is, how- 
ever, great; and the various characters 
have all the vividness and truth of the 
illustrious original. 

The first edition was in two splendid 
royal octavo volumes, decorated with the 
best wood-vignettes to each canto. A se- 
cond edition has been published, in fools- 
cap octavo. Notwithstanding the high 
praise awarded, in all distinguished quar- 
ters, to this translation, including the pri- 
vate testimony of Sir Walter Scott, it 
has not yet obtained the general circula- 
tion it merits. Perhaps justice will be 
done to it by survivors. 

Soon after the appearance of Mr. Wif- 
fen’s “ Aonian Hours,” the attention of 
the Duke of Bedford, a steady and well- 
informed patron of talent and the arts, 
was excited towards this accomplished 
native of his own domain, and he made 
him a liberal offer of becoming his private 
secretary and librarian. Mr. Wiffen’s 
bark was now anchored in a delightful 
and princely harbour, secure from all the 
storms of life. That cruel annoyance of 
literature, the “ res angusta domi,” was 
banished, even in imagination; and he 
was free to expand his talents. The 
congeniality of a free indulgence in a rich 
and constantly increasing library, with the 
household presence of splendid collections 
of statuary, painting, and vertu, to his 
tasteful mind, need not be enlarged upon. 
The Duke’s allowance was liberal ; and, 
on his marriage, he furnished him with a 
pleasant house and grounds contiguous to 
his park. Here the Poet enjoyed full 
content; and speaks with sincere plea- 
sure of 
“ His peaceful home—his garden, where thebee 
Hums of Hymettus.” 

The Duke’s patronage—which wasaccom- 
panied by a high degree of confidence, not 
unattended by esteem, on the part of Lord 
John Russell, who appreciated Mr. Wif- 
fen’s talents, may be said to have been 
truly Augustan,* and it is earnestly to be 
wished that it may not be forgotten as an 
example to others— 

“Sint Mecenates, non deerunt, Flacee, 

Marones.” 


After resting on his oars for a short- 








* Weare happy to hear that his Grace 
has nominated a very deserving successor 
to Mr. Wiffen, in the person of Mr. Jobn 
Martin, formerly of Bond-street, book- 
seller, the author of a Catalogue of Pri- 
vately Printed Books and other honour- 
able literary works. 
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time, he commenced his “ History of the 
Russell Family.” On this, as well as 
his ‘“* Tasso,” he bestowed the application 
of several years ; and the same result was 
produced, viz. a fulness, a richness of po- 
lish, and a mass of recondite illustrations. 
He personally searched the most curious 
records of Normandy; and has succeeded 
in establishing for this family a high and 
ancient origin,—having traced them to 
heathen chiefs three hundred years pre- 
vious to the conquering Rollo; thence ac- 
companied them in their distinguished 
stations in Neustria, and related their ex- 
ac in the Crusades; and subsequently 
rought them with William to “ merry 
England.” Their history, up to the pre- 
sent time, is enriched with many curious 
documents, not only of immediate interest 
to one connected with the family, but 
having a very extensive bearing upon the 
general history of England (see our re- 
view of the work in vol. cm. ii. 136.) 

One feature of Mr. Wiffen’s mind was 
an interest in the lineaments of hoar anti- 
quity—a lingering respect for ‘+ the days 
of old, and the years that are past.” “ 
fact, this quality is almost inseparable 
from a mind of any thought and tender- 
ness. He had some skill in architectural, 
feudal, and ballad lore ; and in a pedes- 
trian excursion which he once made to the 
Lakes, &c. brought back several sketches 
of ancient relics. In addition to the ac- 
complishment of a draughtsman, he pos- 
sessed considerable taste for music; he 
had some knowledge of astronomy and 
botany, and was a tolerable though not per- 
fect classical scholar. He had also studied 
Hebrew; and, latterly, gave his attention 
to Welsh, from which he translated some 
of the ‘‘ Triads” and pieces of the old 
bards. The happiest is entitled, « ‘To 
the Cuckoo, in the Vale of Cuag,” by 
Llywareh Hen. 

Mr. Wiffen, after having been by no 
means unacquainted with the speculations 
of various theorists, settled in a firm and 
cheerful belief in Christianity. He re- 
turned to the place from which he had 
started, but which he had not lost sight 
of; esteeming it the best on which to 
build his tower of rest and observation of 
the skies, and the most satisfactory for 
the foot of erring and wearied man to re- 
pose in. He was also an enlightened 
student of natural religion. An admirer 
of all that was beautiful in the magazines 
of creation, he cordially turned to the 
contemplation of that “* unseen rye A 
who is not far from any one of us. t 
one period of his life he had an inclination 
to take a degree at one of the universities ; 
but he sybsequently attached himself 
more closely to the sentiments of his own 
Society, in which he held an office of 
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trust. But he was a very liberal man. 
The caustic asperity of a Howitt was very 
alien to the milder spirit of Wiffen. He 
had a great respect for the Established 
Church, and was an admirer of its choral 
services—those beautiful and soothing 
things, which are alike pleasing in cheer- 
fulness and grief, and almost always im- 
proving to the heart; and which, we 
trust, will long survive the acerbity of a 
Lord Mountcashell, and others of. that 
class, which Chateaubriand has, with cu- 
rious felicity, designated as “cold en- 
thusiasts.” 

The distinguishing feature of Mr. Wif- 
fen’s mind was suavity; and it is his 
highest praise that this will always be the 
leading circumstance of recollection 
amongst his friends. 

Though not precisely holding the office 
of almoner, lie was always ready to point 
out cases of merit in distress to the an- 
swering hand of the Duke of Bedford. 
His counsel was always diligently given 
when he thought it might serve; and he 
took much interest in furthering the career 
of younger and more inexperienced au- 
thors. His friendship and kindness of 
heart always shone pre-eminently in bis 
epistolary correspondence. 

On the night of his death Mr. Wiffen 
retired to bed in perfect health and spirits, 
but in a few minutes he was a corpse, 
leaving an amiable wife and three chil- 
dren to mourn his premature death. His 
sister is the wife of Mr. Alaric A. Watts, 
another distinguished poet, and herself 
well known by her elegant writings, and 
as the editress of the “* Juvenile Forget- 
Me- Not.” 





Mr. Serseant FRERE, 

May 25. At Downing College, Cam- 
bridge, aged 60, William Frere, Esq. 
D.C. L. of Dungate,* Cambridgeshire, 
Serjeant-at-Law, and Master of Downing 
College, Cambridge. 

Serjeant Frere was the 5th, but 4th 
surviving son of John Frere, Esq. (M.P. 
for Norwich, 1799) of Roydon, in Nor- 
folk, and of Finningham, in Suffolk, and 
Jane, his wife, daughter and heiress of 
John Hookham, Esq. of Beddington, in 
Surrey, and was born 28th Noy. 1775. 
His eldest brother is the present Rt. Hon. 
John Hoekham Frere, and Bartholomew 
is the 6th son. 

He was educated at Eton, and after- 
wards admitted of Trinity college, Cam- 





* Dungate is the name of a farm in the 
parish of Swaffham Bulbeck, belongs to 
Downing College, upon which Mr. Ser- 
jeant Frere laid out some money in re- 
pairs, by which he built a room for mu- 
sick, 














bridge, where he passed a highly distin- 
guished academi career, as did his 
brother Bartholomew. He obtained Sir 
William Browne’s medal for the Greek 
Ode in 1796, and for the Epigrams in 
that year and the following; in 1796 he 
was also elected Craven scholar ;.in 1798 
he took his bachelor’s degree as fifth Se- 
nior Optime, and obtained the Chancel- 
lor’s medal; and in 1800 .be was elected 
Fellow of Downing College. He pro- 
ceeded M.A. 1801, D.C.L. by Royal 
Mandate, May 27, 1825, and was admitted 
ad eundem in the University of Oxford in 
1834. 

The inscription on Nelson’s Monu- 
ment on Yarmouth Denes, is said to have 
been written by Serjeant Frere. 

On the 28th May, 1802, he was called 
to the bar by the Hon. Society of Lin- 
coln’s Inn; and in Easter term 1809 he 
became a Serjeant-at-Law. He was one 
of the Chairmen of the Norfolk General 
Quarter Sessions. 

In 1812 he was elected Master of 
Downing College, and in 1819 he offi- 
ciated as Vice-Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. 

He was chosen Recorder of Bury, 
Suffolk, in 1814, which he resigned in 
1826, when he retired from the Bar. 

Mr. Serjeant Frere married, May 4th, 
1810, Mary, the only daughter of Bramp- 
ton Gurdon Dillingham, Esq. of Letton, 
Norfolk, and Grundisburgh, Suffolk, and 
half-sister to the present Theophilus 
Thornhaugh Gurdon, Esq.: by her he 
had a family of six or seven childrens 

Serjeant Frere, though no doubt a 
sound lawyer, was by no means a good 
orator. He always seemed at a loss for 
words to. express his ideas, and was there- 
fore hesitating, and very slow. See an 
Epigram on this subject in Frazer’s Mag. 
for Jan. 1833, p. 46, 

Of other members of this family the 
following notices occur to us ;—James 
Hatley Frere, 7th son of John Frere, 
esq. is the author of a combined View of 
the Prophecies of Daniel, Esdras, and St. 
John, 1815, 8vo.—The Rev. Temple 
Frere, the 8th son, was of Trin, Coll. 
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Camb. eighth Junior Optime, 1802, Rec- 
tor of Roydon, Norf. and Chaplain to the 
House of Commons, Of Mr Frere’s two 
daughters, Jane, the eldest, married Sir 
John Orde, Bart. 


Natuan Drake, M.D. 

June 7. At Hadleigh, Suffolk, aged 
70, Nathan Drake, M.D. a Honorary 
Associate of the Royal Society of Litera- 
ture, &c. &c. 

Few families have furnished more 
names to the catalogue of authors than 
that of Drake, during the last and the 
previous centuries.* 

Dr. Nathan Drake was brother to the 
late Richard Drake, esq. of York, and 
was born in that city on the 15th Jan. 
1766. 

He graduated at Edinburgh in 1789; 
and, after a short residence at Billericay, 
in Essex, and at Sudbury, in Suffolk, 
finally settled as a physician, at Hadleigh, 
in the latter county, in 1792, where he 
practised forty-four years. 

In 1807, Dr. Drake married Miss 
Rose, of Brettenham, in Suffolk, by whom 
he had several children; three of them 
died young, and lie buried in Hadleigh 
pall me 

The walk of literature adopted by Dr. 
Drake was that of light essays, and inge- 
nious illustrations of our standard litera- 
ture ; though his first attempt as an author 
was a medical treatise, published while he 
was a resident at Edinburgh. His later 
contributions to that science consist of pa- 
pers in different medical periodicals. Of 
his literary works, by which his name is 
more generally known, the following is a 
correct list :— 

The Speculator; a Periodical Paper, 
written in conjunction with Dr. Edward 
Ash. 8vo. 1790. 

Poems. 4to. 1793. 

Literary Hours. First edition, 1 vol. 
8vo. 1798. 4th edition, 3 vols. 8vo. 
1820. 

Essays illustrative of the Tatler, Spec- 
tator, and Guardian. 3 vols. 8vo, 1805. 
Second edition, 1812. 

Essays illustrative of the Rambler, Ad- 








* The Rev. Joseph Hunter, in his History of Sheffield, when speaking of the Rev. 





Nathan Drake, Vicar of that parish from 1695 to 1713, who published some sermons, 
remarks: ‘* He was of a family which has given many of its sons to the church and 
literature. Not to mention any later members of this worthy family, there were Dr. 
Richard Drake, Precentor of Sarum, who published Bishop Andrewes’ Greek Devo- 
tions; Dr. Samuel Drake, Vicar of Pontefract, author of a Life of his tutor and 
friend Mr. Clieveland; another Dr. Samuel Drake, who was Rector of Treeton, who 
published a beautiful edition of Parker’s Antiq. Britan. ; and Mr. Francis Drake, F.S A. 
whose History of York ranks high among our topographical works. Most of these 
were friends as well as relations of the Vicar of Sheffield.” 

To these we may add, the Rev. William Drake, F.S.A. Vicar of Isleworth, a son 
of the historian of York, and author of Observations on the English Language, and 
other papers in the Archzologia. 
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venturer, Idler, and other periodical 
papers, to the year 1809. 2 vols. 8vo. 
1809. 


The Gleaner; a Series of Periodical 
Essays, selected from authors not included 
in the British Essayists. 4 vols. 8vo, 
1811. 

Shakespeare and his Times, including 
the Biography of that Poet; criticisms on 
his Genius; a new Chronology of his 
Plays; a Disquisition on the object of his 
Sonnets; anda History of the Manners, 
Customs, and Amusements, Supersti- 
tions, Poetry, and elegant Literature 
of his age. 1817. 2 vols. 4to. Re- 
viewed (by the late Archdeacon Nares) 
ag. vol. LXxxvi. ii, 241, 


Winter Nights. 2 vols. 8vo. 1820. 

Evenings in Autumn; a series of Es- 
says, narrative and miscellaneous. 1822. 
2 vols. 8vo. (See Gent. Mag. xcu. i, 
522 


Noontide Leisure. 2 vols. Svo. 1824. 
Mornings in Spring. 2 vols. 8vo. 
1828. 


Memorials of Shakespeare. 1828. 

In addition to the above, Dr. Drake 
has left a MS. ready for the press :— 
* A Selected Version of the Psalms, 
with copious Notes and Illustrations ;” 
which will be published by his family. 
Of these works, the fourth, fifth, and 
seventh on our list display much re 
finement of taste, and industry of research. 
The papers illustrative of our periodical 
essayists are at once amusing and interest- 
ing, from the variety of information they 
afford, touching that popular department 
of our national literature; and the ‘‘ His- 
tory of Shakespeare and his Times,” 
throws much light on the manners, cus- 
toms, and amusements, superstitions, 
poetry, and elegant literature of that 

e. 

“8 The papers contained in the last eight 
volumes -of Essays, from the “ Winter 
Nights,” to the ‘‘ Mornings in Spring,” 
inclusive, are of a very miscellaneous 
character,—critical, narrative, biographi- 
eal, and descriptive. They are pleasing 
and elegant in their style, and evince no 
inconsiderable delicacy and discrimination 
of taste, unvarying kindness of heart, and 
purity of moral feeling. Their most 
striking characteristics are, perhaps, grace 
and amenity, rather than force or origina- 
lity. The amiable character of their au- 
thor is, in fact, impressed on all his pro- 
ductions ; and in that character, as de- 
veloped and displayed in his writings, 
exists their greatest charm. As an au- 
thor, and as a man, Dr. Drake was kind- 
ness, courtesy and candour, personified. 
In his criticism, he seemed only to look at 
what was beautiful - pleasing ; and in his 


intercourse with his fellow creatures, bis 
candour and charity were equally con- 
spicuous. It may, indeed, be said of him 
with perfect truth, that in a professional 
and literary career of near half a century, 
amid all the turmoils of party strife and 
contentious rivalry, he so “ pursued the 
even tenor of his way,’’ as never to have 
lost, by estrangement, a single friend, or 
made one enemy. 

As a medical practitioner, he was de- 
servedly respected and esteemed by his 
professional brethren for his “courtesy 
and skill; and yet more endeared to all 
whom he attended by the urbanity of his 
manners, and the unaffected kindness of 
his heart. ‘The former was so uniform 
towards all persons and on all occasions, 
yet so cordial, that even the extreme of 
politeness in him seemed his very nature ; 
for the overflowing benevolence in which 
it originated was an ample pledge of its 
sincerity. 

Some lines by Bernard Barton “ to 
Nathan Drake, M.D., on reading the 
first paper in his Winter Nights,” will be 
foundin Gent. Mag. xc. ii. 65. 





Mrs. Mactetian. 

June 5. At Richmond, Mrs. Frances 
Maclellan, the authoress of ** Sketches of 
Corfu,” ‘“* Evenings Abroad,” &c. 

This lady, although only in her twenty- 
eighth year, had experienced many vicissi- 
tudes and afilictions of life. She travelled 
for some time as governess in the family 
of Bishop Heber. Circumstances after- 
wards-induced her to go to Corfu, as in- 
structress to the children of a distinguished 
family; and, during her residence there, 
she occupied her leisure in collecting ma- 
terials for a work, which was published, 
and attained a very deserved popularity. 
On her return from Corfu, an attachment 
was formed between herself and an officer 
in his Majesty’s Navy, to whom she was 
eventually united. ‘Three weeks after- 
wards he was ordered to join his ship, to 
proceed to Malta, and ina few months 
she sailed from Falmouth to rejoin him. 
On the passage a vessel was met, the cap- 
tain of which informed her of the death of 
her beloved husband, who had sunk under 
an attack of brain fever of three days’ du- 


‘ration, This shock to her feelings, con- 


veyed in the most guarded manner, was 
too great for even time to remove; and 
although naturally of a cheerful disposi- 
tion, yet, in secret, a deep and settled me- 
lancholy was the consequence. 

The cause that removed her from this 
world was the return of a cancerous affec- 
tion in the lower jaw, for which, some 
time ago, she underwent a long and pain- 
ful operation. After many means had 
been tried, the insidious disease still 
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gained ground, the pain of which she en- 
dured with a truly Christian fortitude, 
when death released her from extreme 
suffering in this world, for one of joy and 
peace. 





Mrs. ANDREE. 

July 17. In Trevor-square, Knights- 
bridge, in her 93d year, Mrs. Mary 
Andree. 

This venerable lady was the only child 
of William Umfreville, of Hornsey, esq. 
by his wife, Mary Weld. 

By her father she was lineally de- 
scended from Robert Umfreville, Earl of 
Angos and Baron Prudhou, who was de- 
scended from Richard Umfreville, Baron 
Prudhou, by a daughter of Ingleram 
Baliol, and which Richard was descended 
from Robert Umfreville, Lord of Tours 
and Vian, and who King William the 
Conqueror in his grant to him of the Lord- 
ship of Redesdale, in Northumberland, 
denominated his beloved kinsman. 

Robert Umfreville, the grandson of 
Ear! Robert, married Margaret, the sister 
of Harry Hotspur, whose father, the first 
Earl of Northumberland, afterwards mar- 
ried Matilda de Lucy, the widow of Gil- 
bert Umfreville, Earl of Angus, the fa- 
ther of that Robert Umfreville. 

By her mother, Mary Weld, she was 
descended from the Welds of Eaton and 
West Aston, who were also ancestors of 
the Welds of Lulworth Castle, and who 
were descended from Edric, the Duke 
of Mercia, by Edith, the daughter of 
King Etheldred. 

She first married Edward Lake Pick- 
ering, esq. of Tichmarsh, in Northamp- 
tonshire, by whom she had several chil- 
dren, two only of whom surviveher, Lake 
and Edward- Rowland Pickering, Esqrs.; 
and, secondly, George Andree, esq. by 
whom she had no issue, and whom she 
survived many years. 





Cirercy Decrasep. 

In London, the Rev. George Hunt 
Holley, Rector of Hackford with Wit- 
well, Norfolk. He was of St. John’s 
coll. Camb. B.A. 1810, and had recently 
been presented to Hackford. 

The Rev. Thomas Lewis Hughes, Rec- 
tor of Penegoes, co. Montg , and one of 
the Vicars Choral of St. Asaph cathedral. 
He was of Brasenose coll. Oxf. B.A. 
1816, M.A. 1819, and was collated to his 
living by Bishop Luxmoore, in 1528. 

At the house of his son the Rev. 
Henry Jeokins, Rector of Stanway, 
Essex, aged 87, the Rev. David Jenkins, 
for fifty-nine years Rector of Lilanllw- 
chairn, co, Cardigan, to which he was 
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collated in 1777, by Dr. Yorke, then 
Bishop of St. David's. 

At Bath, the Rev. Thomas Proeter, 
Chaplain to the Forces at Calcutta. He 
entered as a Commoner of Jesus college, 
Oxford, in 1818, took the degree of B. A. 
in 1821, having at the same time obtained 
First Class rank in Lit. Humanioribus; 
proceeded M.A. in 1824, and was in that 
year elected to a Michel Fellowship of 
Queen’s, which he vacated in 1826, on 
his marriage with Charlotte, third dau. 
of Alex. Montgomerie, esq. and niece to 
the Earl of Eglintoun. 

Aged 65, the Rev. John Segrave, Rec- 
tor of Castle Ashby, Northamptonshire, 
and of Westcote Barton, Oxfordshire. 
He was the son of the Rev. Edward Sea- 
grave of Oxhill, Warw., was matriculated 
in 1788 of Worcester college, Oxford, 
graduated B.A. 1792, M.A. 1795, was 
presented to Castle Ashby in 1805, by 
the Marquis of Northampton, and in- 
stituted to Westcote Barton in 1813, on 
his own petition. 

May 20. At Northiam, Sussex, aged 
75, the Rev. Henry Lord, D.D. Rector 
of that parish and of Barfreston, Kent. 
He was the son of the Rev. William 
Lord, of Northiam, was educated at Mer- 
chant-taylors’ school, and thence elected 
a scholar of St. John’s college, Oxford, 
in 1778; became actual fellow in 1781, 
and graduated B.A. 1782, M.A. and 
B.D. 1792, D.D. 1801. In Jan. 1783, 
he was appointed Third Undermaster of 
Merchant-taylors’ school; in July, 1785, 
Second Undermaster; and continued in 
the latter office until July, 1796. In 1801 
he was presented by his college to the 
rectory of Barfreston, and in 1813 to that 
of Northiam, which was in the patronage 
of his own family. 

May 21. At Chorley-wood, Herts, 
aged 52, the Rev. Robert Coningham, of 
Rosehill, in the same county. 

May 29. At  Ideford, Devonshire, 
the Rev. George Heywood, Rector of that 
parish. He was of Jesus coll. Camb. 
B.A. 1804; and was presented to his liv- 
ing in IS11, by trustees of his own 
family. 

At Market Lavington, Wiltshire, aged 
65, the Rev. George Rogers, M.A., Vi- 
car of that parish. He was the son of 
the Rev. John Rogers, of Leeke, Stafford- 
shire; was matriculated of Christchurch, 
Oxford, in 1790; graduated B.A. 1793, 
M.A. 1796 ; became Chaplain to that So- 
ciety, and received his living from the 
Dean and Chapter, in 1805. 

At St. Omer’s, aged 77, the Rev. 
Richard Sandilands, LL.D. Minister 
of the English church at that place, and 
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Rector of Turnaston, Herefordshire. He 
was of Sidney-Sussex coll. Camb. 

June 8. At Sandford, Devonshire, aged 
49, the Rev. Hugh Bent, Perpetual 
Curate of that chapelry, and Rector of 
Jacobstow and High Bray. He was of 
Exeter coll. Oxford, B.A. 1809, M.A. 
1813; and was presented to all his 
churches in the following year; to Sandford 
by the trustees of the Crediton charity, 
to Jacubstow by L. Burton, esq. and to 
High Bray by T. P. Acland, esq. 

June 9. At Hereford, in consequence 
of jumping from his carriage whilst the 
horse was at full speed, aged 55, the Rev. 
Charles Taylor, D. D. Chancellor of the 
diocese of Hereford, a Prebendary of 
the Cathedral Church, Vicar of Al- 
meley and of Madley with ‘Tibberton. 
He was the only child of the late Mr. 
John Tayior, of Holywell, Oxtord ; was 
matriculated of Balliol college in 1796, 
and afterwards held an exhibition in that 
socicty. He graduated B.A. 1800, M.A. 
1807, B. and D.D. 1822. He was for 
several years Master of Hereford school, 
which situation he lately resigned,and was 
succeeded by hisson, the Rev. John Taylor, 
M.A.; also a Prebendary of Hereford. 
He was collated to the prebend of More- 
ton Magna by Bp. Ryder in 1820; pre- 
sented to the vicarage of Madley by 
the Dean and Chapter in 1823, appointed 


. to the Chancellorship in 1825 by Bp. 


Bethell; and collated to the vicarage of 
Almeley by the same patron, in 1830. 

June 11. At the parsonage, Over 
Whitacre, Warw. aged 27, the Rev. Ed- 
ward Bagnall, M. A.eldest son of Mr. Ed- 
ward Bagnall, of Smethwick, near Bir- 
mingham. He was of Magdalen hall, 
Oxf. B A. 1829, M.A. 1831. 

June 12. At Blandford, in his 40th 
year, the Rev. George William John 
Chard, M A. Vicar of that parish. He 
was the last surviving son of Dr. Chard, 
of Winchester (the death of whose 
youngest son, not four weeks before, is 
recorded in p. 108). 

At Thrapston, Northamptonshire, aged 
75, the Rev. William Lockwood Mayd- 
well. He was the son of the Rev. Wil- 
liam Lockwood, of Fifield, Essex; was 
matriculated under that name at Oriel 
college, Oxford, in 1779, and afterwards 
assumed the name of Maydwell. 

June 13. At Ventnor, in the Isle of 
Wight, aged 35, the Rev. James Tho- 
mas Du Boulay, Rector of Hedidington, 
Wilts. He was matriculated of Exeter 
college, Oxford, in 1820; took his degree 
of B. A. in 1822, was elected Fellow of 
Exeter in 1823, proceeded M. A. 1824; 
and was presented to the rectory of Hed- 
dington in 1831. 

June \7, At Stonham Aspal, Suffolk, 
aged 72, the Kev. Whomas Aiethold, Ree- 


tor of that parishand Wetheringsett, and 
a Prebendary of Norwich, an active ma- 
gistrate for the county, and many years 
Chairman of the Quarter Sessions. He 
was the son of Thomas Methold, esq. of 
London; was matriculated of Trinity 
college Oxford, in 1781, and took the de- 
gree of B.C L. in 1787. He was insti- 
tuted to Stonham Aspal in 1789, to We- 
theringsett in 1791, and collated to his pre- 
bendal stall in 1804, by the late Archbishop 
Manners Sutton, then Bishop of Norwich. 

June 27. Aged 67, the Rev. William 
Whitelock, Rector of Sulhamstead Abbas 
with Bannister, Berks. He was a native 
of Kendal in Westmorland; was matricu- 
lated in 1789 as of Queen’s college, Ox- 
ford, graduated B.A. 1793, M. A. 1797, 
was elected Fellow of Queen’s, and was 
presented to his united churches by that 
Society in 1822. 

July 14. At Wroxenby, near Scarbo- 
rough, the Rev. Thomas Turner Roe, 
Rector of Swerford. Mr. Roe entered at 
Trinity College, Oxford, at the age of 16, 
Jan. 1806, and was matriculated as the 
eldest son of William Turner, Esq. of 
Whiteburch in Shropshire. He took the 
Degree of B.A. (as Mr, Turner) Feb. J, 
1810, and afterwards changed his name to 
Roe, upon the acquisition of some landed 
property. He became M.A. March 16, 
1814. In 1834 he exchanged the living 
of Beddington Lincolnshire, with the 
Rev. Mr. Swann, for the Rectory of 
Swerford, with the consent of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows of Magdalen College, 
the patrons. 

Lately. At Clifton, near York, aged 
77, the Rev. James Britton, D.D. Vicar 
of Bossall with Sand Hutton Curacy, 
Flaxon Curacy, and Buttercrambe Cu- 
racy, Yorkshire, and Vicar of East Ack- 
lam, Yorkshire. Dr. Britton was edu- 
cated at Christ Church; was matriculated 
1777, being then 17; proceeded B.A. 
1781; M.A. 1784; and B. and D.D. 1819. 

The Rev. Edward Bagnail, M.A. of 
Magdalen Hall, and Incumbent of Over 
Whiteacre, Warwickshire. He took the 
Degree of B.A. 1829; and of M.A. 1831. 


DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

May 13. In Upper Grosvenor-st. Ge- 
neral George Milner. He was appointed 
Ensign in the Scots Fusilier Guards in 
1776, Lieut. and Capt. 1778, Capt. and 
Lt.-Col. 1793. He served in Flanders 
in 1793, and was at every action in which 
the Guards were engaged in 1794. He 
received the brevet of Colonel 1796, and 
the rank of Major-General 1801. ite 
served on the Staff in Jersey from Feb. 
1800 to Jan, 1802, and on the Staff of 
England from the latter date until he re- 
ceived the rank of Lt...General in April 
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1808. He was appointed Major in the 
Fusiliers 1801, and Lt.- Colonel 1806; and 
retired on half-pay, being attached to the 
rank of General Officers not holding regi- 
mental commissions. He attained the 
full rank of General in 1819. 

May 23. In his 10th year, William 
Charles, 4th son of J. Clayton Freeling, 
esq. and grandson of the late Sir Francis 
Freeling, Bart. 

June 3. In Parliament-street, in his 
59th year, much respected, Mr. Thomas 
Vacher, stationer, and publisherlof Va- 
cher’s “ Parliamentary Companion,” and 
other useful Vade Mecums 

June 5. In Hertford-st. May Fair, in 
the house of his son, Lt.-Col. Scott, Ge- 
neral William Scott. He was appointed 
Capt. 17th Foot 1775, Major h. p. 80th 
foot, 1783, Lt.-Col. 1794, Colonel 1798, 
Major-General 1805, Lt.-General 1811, 
and General 1825. He had been on the 
half-pay from 1783. 

June 3. Inthe Edgeware-road, Barry 
Edward O'Meara, esq. the confidential 
medical attendant of the Emperor Napo- 
leon in his last days, aud author of * A 
Voice from St. Helena.” He was pre- 
viously a surgeon in the Royai Navy, and 
lost his rank by attaching himself to Na- 
poleon. He was astirring member of the 
new Reform Club, and is said to have 
caught his fatal illness (erysipelas in the 
head) at one of O’Connell’s agitation 
meetings. On the 18th and 19th of July 
a sale of his effects took place, when there 
was considerable competition among the 
purchasers, for various articles which had 
been the property of Napoleon. A few 
lines in the Emperor’s handwriting sold 
for 11 guineas; alock of his bair, of a 
light auburn colour, and of silky texture, 
for 27. 10s.; one of his teeth, extracted by 
Mr. O'Meara, for seven guineas anda 
half; and the instrument with which it 
was extracted, 3/. 3s.; a few articles of 
plate, formerly the property of the Em- 
peror, sold for about six times their in- 
trinsic value. 

June 14. At Brompton, Major George 
Ross. He was appointed Ensign of the 
6th W. I. regt. Lieut. 1801, Capt. 1804, 
brevet Major 1814, and Capt. 7th vet. 
batt. 1820. 

June8. 1n Park-road, Regent’s Park, 
aged 68, Susan, relict of the Rev. Rich. 
Coxe, Rector of Little Soldbury, Glou- 
cestershire, and Vicar of Bucklebury, 
Berks. 

July 19, in Bentinck-street, aged 83, 
Mrs. Gosling, widow of the late Francis 
Gosling, esq of Bloomsbury-square, and 
of Fleet-street, banker, who died Feb. 
25,1817. (See a characterof whom in 


vol. Lxxxvil. i. 189, 382.) This venera- 
ble lady was Miss Barbara Baker, of 
Devonshire-square, Bishopsgate, and was 
married to Mr. Gosling March 3, 1777; 
by whom she had the present Francis Gos- 
ling, esq. banker, of Fleet-street, andtwo 
daughters, 1. Caroline, married to Henry 
Edgell, of Rislip, esq.; and 2, Eliza, mar- 
ried to Ralph Deane, of Eastcott House, 
Middlesex, esq. 

June 22. Aged 47, Mr. Henry Ste- 
phen Kemble, late of the Coburg and 
Surrey Theatres. 

June 29. In Red Lion-sq. Blooms- 
bury, W. Meyrick, esq. 

At Jobn-street, Bedford row, aged 85, 
R. Richardson, esq. formerly of Lincoln’s 
Inn-fields, 

Lately. At Highbury place, Islington, 
Charles Robinson, esq. Lord of the 
Manor of Grandborough, co. Warwick. 
He bequeathed a legacy of 200/. to each 
of his tenants, 100/. to the minister, and 
50/, to the poor of Grandborough, 

At Hammersmith, aged 50, Captain 
Joseph Macdowall, h. p. unattached. 

July 4. Aged 69, Samuel Girdlestone, 
esq. Barrister-at-Law, of Torrington-sq. 

July 5. In George-street, Portman- 
square, aged 73, Marcella, relict of Wil- 
liam Waller, esq. late of Fingrith Hall, 
in the county of Essex, 

July 7 In Parliament-street, aged 61, 
the wife of William Ciowes, esq. printer. 

July 8. In Portland-place, aged 15, 
Harriet Selina, last surviving dau. of W. 
Ormsby Gore, esq. M. P. 

July 8. Aged 63, Mr. E. Ellicott, of 
the Royal Exchange, and Kennington- 
lane, Surrey. 

July 10. At Chelsea, in his 7]st year, 
Wm. Bent, esq. many years of Parlia- 
ment-street, and of Cannon-row, cual. 
merchant. 

July 13. In Hanover.sq. in his 76th 
year, the Rt. Hon. Welbore Agar Ellis, 
Vise. Clifden, of Gowran, 1781, Baron 
Clifden, 1776, and Baron Mendip, in 
Somersetshire, 1794, F.S.A. The an- 
cestor of this Peer, James Agar, of Gow- 
ran, in the county of Kilkenny, esq. came 
originally from Yorkshire. Hisdescendant, 
Henry, * sat for his borough of Gowran, 
in the Parliament which assembled in 
1737;” and having married Anne Ellis, 
only daughter of the Right Rev. Welbore 
Ellis, Bishop of Meath, and sister of 
Welbore Ellis, Lord Mendip, added con- 
siderably both to the fortune and influence 
of his family; for that nobleman not only 
obtained the settlement of his English Ba- 
rony on his kinsmen, but also bequeathed 
them a large fortune. The name of Ellis 
has been superadded in consequence of 
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thisevent. His Lordship was torn Jan. 
22nd, 1761, was educated at Westmins- 
ter school, succeeded his father, James 
Visct. Clifden, Jan. 1, 1789; and married 
on the 10th of March, 1792, Caroline, el- 
dest daughter of George, the late Duke of 
Marlborough. He is succeeded in his ti- 
tles and estates by his grandson, Henry 
Lord Dover, now Viscount Clifden, who 
is a minor, being only in bis 12th year, 
the eldest son of the late Lord Dover. 
Lord Clifden had held the sinecure office 
of Clerk of the Privy Council in Ireland, 
and Recorder of Gowran, co. Kilkenny. 
His Lordship, though possessing very 
considerable estates in Ireland, very sel- 
dom resided in that country. During the 
war he commanded a troop of cavalry 
called the Gloucester horse, consisting 
chiefly of his own tenantry. 

July 17. In George-street, Adelphi, 
Edw. Plomer, esq. solicitor. 

July 18. At Northwick-terrace, St. 
John’s wood, in his 53d year, Lieut. Col. 
the Hon. James Stewart, C.B. 

July 20. In Church-street, Stoke 
Newington, in his 65th year, Thomas 
Fisher, esq. F.S.A. Of this excellent 
man and able antiquary, a further account 
shall appear soon. In consequence of his 
lamented death, the publication of the 
concluding portion of his collections for 
Bedfordshire is necessarily postponed. 

July 21. In_ Craig’s-court, Charing- 
cross, aged 76, J. Pearse, esq. 

July 23. Aged 67, Mr. L. J. Del- 
porte, second cousin to the Countess of 
Westmorland and Viscountess Melville. 

July 23. At St. George’s place, Hyde 
Park Corner, Isabella. widow of the late 
David Lyon, esq. of Portland-place. 

July 24. At Upper Kennington- 
green, aged 79, J. Barnes, esq. 

At Chester-place, Regent’s-park, aged 
45, M. Field, esq. 

In Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields, aged 55, Mr. C. L. Birch, coach- 
maker. 

In Howland-street, Fitzroy-square, 
aged 81, S. Sandill, esq. 

Braks.—June 20. At the Priory, near 
Reading, Berks, in his 84th year, Robt. 
Wm. Halhed, esq. 

CamepripcrE. At his rooms, in Tri- 
nity College, Cambridge, aged 16, Rich- 
ard Watson, esq. eldest son of the Rev. 
Rich, Watson, and grandson of Richard, 
late Lord Bishop of Llandaff. 

Drvon.—June 1, At Netherton, Fran- 
cis-Mary-Anna, wife of Sir E. S. Pri- 
deaux, Bart. third dau. of the Rev. W. 
.E. Fitz-Thomas of Awliscombe. She 
was marr. Jan. 14, 1832, and has left a 
son and daughter. 


June 17. At Lenwood, near Bide- 
ford, Letitia Montague, wife of Thomas 
Wren, esq. and daughter of the late Vice- 
Adm. Barton, of Exeter. 

June 18. At Barbican House, Barn- 
staple, aged 80, Thomas Lee, esq. 

At Bishopsteignton, John Cove, esq. 
formerly a solicitor of Exeter. 

June 21. At Braunton, North Devon, 
aged 76, Frances, relict of the late Henry 
Hacche Drake, esq. formerly of Saunton. 

June 24. At Heavitree, in his 80th 
year, W. Havelock, esq. 

At Bradninch, in his 64th year, Daniel 
Middleton, esq. 

June 25. At Exmouth, aged 22, Mr. 
Charles Barnes, nephew of Dr. Barnes, 
Canon of Christ Church. He was elected 
Scholar of Corpus Christi, Oxford, on 
the 4th of March, 1831], and took his De- 
gree of B.A. Dec. 4, 1834, having ob- 
tained a First Class in Literis Huma- 
nioribus. 

Lately. At  Foxdown, Parkham, 
John MHucks, esq. brother-in-law to 
the late Sir Vicary Gibbs, and first cou- 
sin of the late Lord Gifford. 

Dorset.—June 22. At Cliff House, 
Dorchester, aged 72, Phillis Byam, widow 
of Evelyn Shirley, esq. of Eatington 
park, co. Warw. She was the only dau. 
of Charlton Wollaston, M.D.,F.R.S. 
Physician to the Queen’s household, by 
Phillis Byam: was married in 1781 to 
Evelyn Shirley, esq. (a grandson of the 
first Earl Ferrers) and was left a widow 
in 1810, having had issue Evelyn John 
Shirley, esq. the present M.P. for South 
Warwickshire, seven other sons, and six 
daughters, one of whom is the widow of 
the late Lord Suffield. 

DuruamM.—July 17. At Medomsley, 
aged 32, Cuthbert John Surtees, esq: 
nephew to Gen. Hunter. 

July 19. At Durham, aged 62, the 
widow of Joseph Grainger, esq. 

Lately. At Chilton, Christopher Ma- 
son, esq. one of the most eminent agricul- 
turists in the North of England. 

Essex.—April 7 At Marshalls, in 
Standon, aged 97, John Martin Leake, esq. 
of Thorpe hall, Essex. He was the second 
son of Stephen Martin Leake, esq Garter 
King of Arms, who died in 1773; and 
in 1752 was constituted Chester Herald, 
which office he resigned in 1791 to his 
youngest brother George Martin Leake, 
esq. who held it till his death in 1834, 


(see our vol. II. p. 656.) The gentleman’ 


now deceased was also appointed Secre- 
tary to the Earl of Suffolk, Deputy Earl 
Marshal in Dec. 1763, and so continued 
to the Earl of Scarborough, the successor 
in that office. In Jan, 1774 he was ap- 
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pointed one of the Comptrollors of the 
army accounts. He married in 1761 Miss 
Mary Calvert, of Lambourne, Essex. 

EssEx.—May 20. At Cranbrook 
house, near Ilford, Robert Westley Hall 
Dare, esq. M.P. for the Southern Divi- 
sion of the County. He was the sonand 
heir of Robert Hiall, esq. an extensive 
West Indian proprietor, and assumed the 
name of Dare on marrying the dau. and 
heiress of Capt. Grafton Dare, of Cran- 
brook. He was first elected for Essex 
at the general election of 1832, on conser- 
vative principles, when he _signally de- 
feated Mr. Long Wellesley. ; 

GLoucesteR.—May 20. At Chelten- 
ham, Colonel Augustus Warburton, 85th 
regt. He was appointed Ensign 4th foot 
1799, Lieut. 1800, Capt. 60th foot 1801, 
in 57th 1811; Lt.-Col. 1803, Major 91st, 
1806, brevet Lt.-Col. 85th foot 1819, 
and brevet Colonel 1825. In 1813 he 
served as Inspecting Field Officer of 
Militia in Canada. 

June 21. At Tetbury, aged 71, Ro- 
bert Bamford, esq. 

June 24, At Bristol, aged 16, Isabella- 
Newman, dau. of the Rey. Dr. Goode- 
nough. 

June 30. At Cheltenham, aged 58, 
Col. George Foster, R.A. 

June 21. At Southsea, Hants, Eliz. 
relict of the late W. Young, esq. of 
Henley-on-Thames. 

June 23. At Anglesey, near Gosport, 
in her 15th year, Marian Eliza, dau. of 
the late Rear- Adm. Handyman, C. B. 

Lately. At Lichfield, aged 93, Mrs. 
Hall, relict of the Rev. Mr. Hall, Vicar 
of Albrighton, Salop. 

At Alwverstoke, Colonel Nicholas 
Ramsay, K.H. lately Inspecting Field 
Officer at Leeds. He was appointed 
Ensign in the 2nd foot in 1783, and 
served with it in Gibraltar, the West In- 
dies, and the short campaign in Holland 
in 1799, when he was appointed Brigade- 
Major to Lord Cavan’s brigade, in which 
capacity he also served during the whole 
campaign in Egypt. After his return he 
was appointed Assistant Quartermaster- 
gen. on the Staff of Scotland; was in 
1806 promoted to the majority of the 5th 
garrison battalion ; and became Assistant- 
Adjutant- Gen. at Dublin, which office he 
continued to fill for many years. He was 
promoted to the rank of Lt.- Colonel, 
1813, and Colonel 1830. . 

July 11. At Southampton, aged 75, 
the Right Rev. Dr. Bramston, Catholic 
Bishop of the London district. 

Kent.— May 23. At Charlton, Lieut. 
Park, h. p. R. Art. Drivers. 

June 28. At Seven Oaks, aged 80, 
M. Robinson, esq. of Bedford-place, 
Russel -square. 
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June 29. At Strood, aged 59, Dr. 
Edward Foord Bromley, M.D. R.N. 

LancasHIRE.—July 8 At Birken- 
head, near Liverpool, el Coultburst, 
esq. of Sandiway Cottage, Northwich, 
Cheshire, the father of the intrepid A fri- 
can Traveller. 

NorTHAMPTONSHIRE.—June 22. At 
Rushton Rectory, aged 73, Sarah, wife 
the Rev. J. Laycock Wetherall. 

NorTHUMBERLAND.—July 8. At New- 
biggin, aged 61, Henry Bell, esq. a Town 
Councillor, and late Alderman of the old 
corporation of Newcastle, and uncle to 
M. Bell, esq. M.P. He was Mayor of 
Newcastle in 1833-4. 

Oxon.—June 20. At Banbury, at a 
very advanced age, Henry Rolls, esq. 
formerly a Solicitor at Prior’s Marston. 

July 15. At Mongwell House, 
Eleanor, youngest dau. of the late Rt. 
Hon. Charles Bathurst, of Sydney Park, 
Gloucestershire. 

Sator.—At Oswestry, James Saw- 
kins, esq. Inspector and Receiver of 
Taxes, and son of the late Rev. Jas. 
Sawkins, formerly Vicar of Frampton, 
Dorset. 

Somerset.—Aprii 20. At Bath, Major 
Leigh. 

July 6. At Bath, aged 47, Mrs. Eliza 
Barclay, widow of the late Col. Barclay. 

July 7. At her son-in-law’s, the Rev. 
Dr. Parfitt, Glastonbury, aged 86, Mrs. 
Mary Bayly, relict of the late John Bay- 
ly, esq. of Portland-square, Bristol. 

July 8. At Bath, Mrs. Morton Pitt, 
relict of W. M. Pitt, esq. of Kingston- 
hall, Dorset, of whom we gave a memoir 
in June last, p. 664. Mrs. Pitt was the 
dau. of Henry Semer of Hanford, esq. 

July 13. At North Cadbury, aged 74, 
C. C. Clutterbuck, esq. 

Surrey.—June 29. At Norwood, aged 
67, J. Snitch, esq. of Pentonville. 

July 14. At Richmond, in his 58th 
year, Sir Matthew White Ridley, Bart. 
of Heaton Hall, co. Northumberland, 
M.P. for Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and a 
B.A. of Christ Church. He was born 
August 18, 1778; married August 13, 
1803, Laura, youngest daughter of Geo. 
Hawkins, esq. by whom he has issue 
Matthew White, born Sept. 9, 1817; 
another son, born Oct. 20, 1818; Sarah 
and Laura, and two other daughters. Sir 
Matthew was matriculated of Christ 
Church, April 24, 1795, at the age of 17, 
and took his degree of B.A. March 6, 
1798. He succeeded to the title as third 
Baronet, at the decease of his father, 
April 9,1813. Sir Matthew represented 
Newcastle in Parliament fur about 24 
years. He was the head of the banking- 
house of Sir M. W. Ridley, Bigge, and 
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Co. of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and was 
also engaged in the coal trade and glass 
works. 

Warwick.—July 16. At Leamington, 
the Dowager Countess of Hopetoun. She 
was Louisa- Dorothea, 3d dau. of Sir John 
Wedderburn, of Ballindeen, Bart. ; was 
married in 1803 to the Earl of Hopetoun, 
by whom she had the present Earl and 
eleven other children. 

Wiits.—June 14. Aged 73, Lady 
Harwood, widow of Sir Busie Harwood, 
Knt. M.D., and only dau. of the late 
Rev. Sir John Peshall, Bart. of Hales- 
owen, Salop. 

June 20. In her 21st year, Caroline, 
third dau. of R. Webb, esq. of Melchet 
Park. 

At Calne, aged 78, Sam. Viveash, esq. 

Yorx.—May 18. At Sutton, near 
Hull, Capt. Edwards, h. p. 28th regt. 

June 23. At Ledstone Hall, Lady 
Bouverie, wife of Major-Gen. Sir Henry 
Bouverie, K.C.B. 

Lately. Lucy, wife of the Rev. Arthur 
Cayley, Rector of Normanby, Yorkshire. 

July 4. At Barlby, near Selby, at an 
advanced age, Miss Huby,a rich old lady. 
She has left 150 legacies, and a request 
that her funeral may proceed across the 
road at the time when the mail is passing, 
so as to stop it in its progress. 

July 15. At Kirklees Hall, in his 76th 
year, Sir George Armytage, Bart. He 
succeeded his father in 1783, as fourth 
Baronet; married Ist, Mary, dau. of Lord 
Suffield, by whom he had no surviving 
issue; 2diy, Mary, dau. of O. Bowles, 
esq., by whom he had 1. Sir John Army- 
tage, the present Baronet; 2. Henry, an 
officer in the Coldstream Guards ; and two 
daughters. 

Watrs.—Lately. At Presteign, aged 
60, Mrs. Barker, wife of the Rev. G. A. 
Barker, Rector of Kevenlleece, Radnor. 

July 4. At Fishguard, Eliza, wife of 
Capt. Wm. Archbold, R.N. 

Scortanp.—April 6. At Glasgow, 
Capt. Charles Campbell, h. p. 79th regt. 

May 25. At Edinburgh, Adam Hay, 
esq. late Major 35th foot. 

May 26. At Kilmun, aged 58, Dr. 
Thomas M‘Whirter, many years physi- 
cian at Newcastle. 

June 10. At Edinburgh, the Hon. 
Mrs. Rollo. 

Lately. At Edinburgh, Col. John 
Simpson, 69th Bengal N. I. 

At Kinlochmorar, Col. John Gillies. 
He was appointed Ensign in the 40th 
foot, 1795, Lieut. 1796, Captain 1801, 
Major 1807, brevet Lt.-Col. 1813, and 
Colonel 1830. He served in the Penin- 
sula, and received.a medal for the siege of 
Badajos. 
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At Edinburgh, Sir James Home, of 
Blackadder, co. Berwick, Bart. (1671). 
He was the elder son of Vice-Adm. Sir 
George Home, the 6th Bart. by Helen, 
3d daughter of James Buchanan, esq. of 
Drumpellier. He was in the civil ser- 
vice of the East India Company, and 
succeeded to the title in 1803. He mar- 
ried in 1828, Anna, dau. of the late An- 
drew Stirling, esq. but having died with- 
out issue, is succeeded by his brother. 

At Airth, Thomas Graham Stirling, 
esq. For many years he had taken an 
active part in all matters connected with 
the county. He held the honourable 
situation of Convener, for. many years, to 
the day of his death. 

July 2. At Stirling, aged 74, John 
Dick, esq. an extensive woollen-manutac- 
turer, 

IkELanp.—<pril 15. At Sligo, Dr. 
Irwin, Deputy Inspector-gen. of Hos- 
pitals. 

May 13. At Downpatrick, Captain 
Ffrench, 45th regt. 

May 23. At Quartertown, co. Cork, 
Capt. Henry Croker, h. p. 38th foot, a 
Captain in 1779, and on half-pay since 
1784. 

May 25 At Castle Connell, co. Lime. 
rick, N. D. Bouchicr, esq. formerly of 
the 57th and 73d regts. 

Laiely At Danesfort, Galway, Capt. 
John Brunskill, late of 5th dragoons. 

At Youghal, Lieut. A. Palmer, R.N, 

At Passage West, Cork, Lieutenant 
G. Heacock, R.N. 

In Dublin, Capt. Wm. Vere Taylor, 
formerly of 28th regt.  ~ 

Easr Inpirs —Dee. 24. At Rageote, 
W.F. M. Cockerill, esq.surgeon E.1.C.’s 
service, and youngest son of Captain 
Cockerill, late G7th regt. 

Axsroap —Nov. 10. At his residence 
in Macao, Sir Andrew Ljungstedt, Knt. 
author of “ British Relations with Chi- 
na,” a pamphlet reviewed in our number 
for May 1835, p. 501. He was a native 
of Sweden. 

April 2. At Cherbourg, Lieut. Thos. 
Chatterton, h. p. 26th regt. and many 
years Major of the 27th Enniskillens. 

April —. At the Cape of Good Hope, 
aged 78, William Wilberforce Bird, esq. 
late Comptroller of Customs for that Co- 
lony, formerly M. P. for the city of Coven- 
try, and uncle to the Bishops of Chester 
and Winchester. 

May 29. In Madeira, Eliza, wife of the 
Rev. Wm. Gibson, and daughter of the 
Bishop of Chester. 

May —. In Upper Canada, aged 81, 
Mr. Powell, the father of the stage, who 
for forty years was a worthy and efticient 
member of Drury-lanc company, aud who, 
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in his seventy-sixth year, admitted that 
he had never felt “the head, the tooth, or 
the heart-ache.” 

May 29. At Bruges, in his 75th year, 
Captain and Adjutant E. Broughton 
Foster, formerly of Knowle Hall, War- 
wickshire, youngest and only surviving 


son of the late Jonathan Foster, esq. of 


Aylestone Hall, Leicestershire. His re- 
mains were attended to the grave by the 
officers, and most of the nobility of the 
town, who were anxious to pay a just 
tribute to his memory. 

June 15. In the island of Trinidad, 
Faude Fergerson, a free black of the 
Mandingo nation, aged 130 years! He 
was originally brought from Africa a 


slave, but, like the rest of his country- 
men, by dint of industry, he soon obtained 
his freedom. 

On his passage from Jamaica, aged 
32, James Heaven, esq. son of Thomas 
Heaven, esq. West India merchant, of 
Bristol. 

June 22. At Pisa, in the Grand Duchy 
of Tuscany, in her 16th year, Emily, 2d 
dau. of Sir Bourchier Palk Wrey, Bart. 
of Tavistock-court, Devon. 

July 4. At Antwerp, W. D. Patter- 
son, esq. Consul for the United States of 
America at that port. 

July 5. At Ajaccio, in Corsica, Mad. 
Sebastiani, mother of the French Am- 
bassador at our court. 
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BILL OF MORTALITY, from June 21 to July 19, 1836. 


Christened. Buried. 
Males 729 92 | Males 472) 
Females 694 plies Females 411 § 





883 


2and 5 85{50 and 60 88 
5 and 10 45|60 and 70 76 
10 and 20 40} 70 and 80 49 
') 20 and 30 57} 80 and 90 32 


ween 


Whereof have died under two years old ...247 6 @ 30 and 40 74/90 and 100 2 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, by which the Duty is regulated, July 22. 


Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. 
 & e. dd. a 
5 71 33 1 123 10 











40 and 50 88 
Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
a dj 8 a  & 
36 6|39 7 | 42 10 








PRICE OF HOPS, per ewt. July 18. 


Kent Bags.............5/ lis. to 41. 4s. 
BUGGER... .cissccscc0.... 08. Oc. co GE On 
BGBeX ...-....:..s0500..08 Oa to Of Os 
Farnham fine) ... ...62 15s. to 81. 2s. 





Farnham (seconds) O2 Os. to OL Os. 
Kent Pockets ...... 4i. 4s. to 42. 10s, 
ETE sane saessiens 32. Os. to 32. 10s. 
BEORCK accmievacsexee, Ge Be Oh Bi. Fe. 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, July 22. 
Smithfield, Hay, 32. 15s, to 42. 12s.—Straw, LU. 10s. to 11. 16s.— Clover, 4/. 4s. to 52. 10s. 
SMITHFIELD, July 25. To sink the Offal—per stone of Slbs. 


Ee, a ee a 
Mutton........ sc. Gh to ds Gd. 
VOW visas cs caccacaets OE te fe: 108 
a dadnonned ehemewme 4s. Cd. to 4s. 4d. 





BIE ib vncncecnvex ccialesa 4s. Od. to 35s. Od. 
Head of Cattle at Market, July 25. 
ee 2,385 Calves 290 


Sheep & Lambs25,100 Pigs 370 


COAL MARKET, July 25. 
Walls Ends, from 18s. 3d. to 21s. 9d perton. Other sorts from 17s. 6d.to 19s. 9d. 
TALLOW, per ewt —Town Tallow, 47s. 6d. Yellow Russia, 46s. Od. 


SOAP.—Yellow, 58s. 


Mottled, 62s. Curd, — s. 
CANDLES, 7s. Od. per doz. Moulds, 8s. 6d. 











PRICES OF SHARES. 


At the Office of WOLFE, Broruers, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 


13. 





Kemet and Avon, 20. 





Works, 51. 





West Middlesex, 814. 


22. —— Independent Gis, 4185. - 
pany, 37.——Reversionary Interest, 132. 








Globe Insurance, 1564. 
—-Hlope, 64.-—Chartered Gas Light, 494. 





General United, 31. - 


Birmingham Canal, 204. —~ Ellesmere and Chester, 81 —— Grand Junction, 
Leeds and Liverpool, 530. 
——Rochdale, 115 ——London Dock Stock, 58. 
India, 105.—— Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 265. 





Regent’s, 18. 
St. Katharine’s, 91. West 
Grand Junction Water 
Guardian, 374. 
Phenix Gas, 
Canada Land Com- 














Imperial Gas, 42}. 








For Prices of all other Shares inquire as above. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, ny W. CARY, Srrann. 
From June 26, to July 25, 1836, both inclusive. 
Fahrenheit’s Therm. Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
* ”) i me ws ' - 
salZE| 2 (82| ¢ seieele (Ez| g 
pEISE| S S| & | Weather. |FSiS5|.2 SS) = | Weatl 
os ° S| Zz 24 x . = /0 S| z Al x eather. 
Jun.| ° | ° | © fin. pts.) July. : | 8% jin. pts,| 
26 | 62 | 69 | 56 (30, 26 cloudy, fair |} 11 | 72 | 82 68 — 130, 06 fair 
27 65 | 71 | 61 » 27 \do. do. 12 | 61 | 72 | 56 |29, 76 do. cloudy 
28 | 735 | 82 | 60 » 10 |fine 13 | 60; 71 | 61 \30, CO do. 
29 | 63 | 72 | 64 , 26 (cloudy, fair|| 14 | 62 | 70 | 57 (29, 95 do. 
30 | 68 | 74 | 67 » 26 jdo. do. 15 | 59 | 63 50 |} , 76 do. rain 
J.1 | 70 | 83 | 69 , 10 |do. do. 16 | 59 | 68 | 60 | , 78 do. fair 
2| 74 | 83 | 58 , 16 |fine 17 | 64 | 69 | 57 |, 92 ‘do. do. 
3 | 69 | 79 | 65 » 20 |do. 18 | 64 | 71 | 56 30, 06 do. do. 
4 | 76 | 81 | 66 » 20 do. 19 | 62 | 67 | 55 |29, 80 cloudy, rain 
5 | 80 | 84| 70 , 10 jdo. 20 | 54 | 54 48 , 40 do. do. 
6 | 72 | 74| 59 | , 06 \cloudy, rain | 21 | 50 | 58 50 |, 60 heavy show. 
7) 64) 73 | G1 | , 20 do. | 22 | 57 | 58) 51 |, 75 cloudy, do. 
8 | 62 | 72 | 61 , 25 |do fair, thu. || 23 | 60 | 65 | 52 30, O1 |do. fair 
9 | 67 | 77 | 63 » 20 \fair || 24 | 54 | 66 50 | 29, 70 showers 
10 | 69 | 81 | 67 » 10 jdo. ||) 25 | 54 | G4 57 | , 82 cloudy, feir 
| | 


























DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From June 27, to July 27, 1836, both inclusive. 








































































































bl 44 | 3 3 s if. s -' 8 ls “a 
S\¢\ es |e. (8 Se] 8 £4282) | ¢ 

e|°3 \°% Q | 3 | ye es gases Er S Ex. Bills, 
Slulee les |S5/39) ae \SEZEScies) 2 | £1000. 
o =] ° amt | =~ ij a] eio #4 a) 
E| 3 a io is is e| sos" P| & 
a) Cr) 2 | = al 
27210 91 $——|—| 983-153] 89} ——Idis.1pm| 11 13 pm. 
28210 91%, 993) 982 | 1d3, | Ipm. | ll 13pm. 
29210 91 4. | 99 | 984 | 15 — | II dis) 1311 pm. 
30|—'914 14 | | 992) 99 =e 153 ——|——_ Idis lpm.) 10 12 pm. 
1210391 §——-——| 993 153, 261 par.2pm.| 12 14 pm. 
22103913 %———-—_ 993 , 155 — 21pm. | 12 16 pm. 
4211 92 13 I 994 | 15¢ — 18pm. | 14 16 pm. 
5211 |913 @ | 993) 998) — 31pm. | 17 14pm. 
6! ‘913 £914 4— 999995 % 15% 90 — 2624| 31pm. | 16 14 pm. 
T211g91g¢ §91h 4) | 993994 4 15g —-|—— (2624) 31 pnr | 13 15 pm. 
82114 91g gol 4 993 994 99$ 9 ————1103 |——3 pm. par.) 14 12 pm, 
92114/913 gilt 4—— 993998 4 155 2pm. | 12 14pm, 
11212 ‘91g E914 § 99§ 995999 §) tof leen, 2pm. par.| 15 12 pm. 
122115 91% at ‘914 4\——| 993 99 rd 15§|—— | 26342 pm par.| 14 12pm. 
13-1924 1,913 4—— 993993 § 1de. 12 14 pm. 
142125914 2 914 4 994 995994 4 134 se me “4 ldis.| 13 10 pm. 
15,2123; 91g 291g 3) 993100 99 4 15§-—|——,260}'par. 1 dis.) 11 8 pm. 
16214492 4/914 4100 | 99399; 4) 15g —————2 dis. par.) 8 10 pm. 
182124913 $913 4—— 993994  §| 154—|——259 [2dis. par.|_ 8 10 pm. 
19212 |91g 4/914 4 993100 993 §———|\——|——| par. 1] 9pm. 
202123'91g 491g 4100 100 99g 4 155 Ipm. Idis.| 10 12 pm. 
21212591§ 4914 g—) 999995 4 153| 90. |——|——|2 pm. par.| 12 14 pm. 
222124913 4|914903|——. 99§,994 | 4): 15 ——|——!258:)1 dis. par.| 11 9 pm. 
23212 |914 (902 1 |\—— 993/99 4 153'—— -\par.2dis.| 9 11 pm. 
25,2124/91§ 41908 1 |——, 99% 994 4) 155 par. 2dis.| 9 11 pm. 
262123915 3/91 99,995 § 155 1 dis. par| 9 13 pm. 
27,213 |91q 2 '91g tloo, | 99;/99§ 4 15; — Idis 1pm.| 14 11 pm. 














New South Sea Annuities, July 6, 894 4; 12, 89§; 14,895; 22, 89% ; 26, 894. 
J.J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, 1, Bank Buildings, Cornhill. 


‘late Richarpson, Goopt.uck, and ARNULI- 





J. U. NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT-STREFT. 
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